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the new history; but it was not until tlu* opening ' f,< 
the present century that the real trails format mi 
All historical study and writing since then hate been -tt-m.;- >, 
colored by the new interests* viewpoint* and -omoaUtu 

Unfortunately, the product of the new seWl id Wt; vt 
historians has, in very large part, been tmm»! m »h- t:V. ; *r 
historical society journals, in the learned puWuate-e. -t vw 
universities and in monographs privately printed 4 ^ 

pense of the authors. The new history wa*< H’m,; **?**■■•« 
historians for historians rather than for lavne-e, *« ! i 
public generally has remained oblivion* »<t the great rev,.fit 

tion in our knowledge of American Imtmrv M b- 

research specialists. Even the school teMWd.. !u«' -■ *- 
until a comparatively recent time lain a'itvir f, U tV :* 
coveries of the specialists; and too often the cwn ‘n>* * * 
textbook has suffered at the hands of twoIsn . wh P ■ od- 
familiar with the new facts and emplw jo. i-ti'r, f 
textbook, have no actinaintance with the geo-*’ ^ 
view which gives to these new facts then ttrttwo b-;t*. 
significance. 

The object of the present work is to brim; .-i -m 5 
summarize, in non-techmcal language, .out** of thv s*-■*,*,!';•; 
of the researches of the present era of hi awn d ’.to. h, ,i,.d 
to show their importance to a proper iwdmbm: loo; »<f 
American history. It seems linnet e-.,uy fi> '.w iL»i d - 
interest aroused by the World War in Amm» atm* a,>- at l 
makes it important that all citizens »»f the rrosddo .b and 
learn what the historians have to say about tkr pt.i .4 ibrtr 
country: Americanization must Itegiu at ih-.i ..tv 

teachers in the public schools may atwi Sind to tUu v ;*;»■*tr * 
short cut to a rather extensive literatim* ma»v-'. 
of them. It is the further hojte of the juuhw th.o gn bu*«* 
students venturing forth into the field .if Aw-nmes br.* as, 
for the first time may find this volume me fid to 
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FOREWORD 

although I believe that no errors haw crept in th-i* vyt-/ S 

invalidate the general «'mtew» "««. 

that I have been completely suece-tuf m .n »■ 

personal equation. Every teacher of hi*,> ew!v ; , *• ■* 
Lophy of history which will tel ex l; rev. t , ; o m 4 ,e 
efforts at repression; and this is purtiettU.v t?«e w• - ■ 

subject matter dealt with is controvert! in - ^ » ** ,, s 1 “ 
cause of the scheme of treatment a certain .mmmr! w. > 
tion in dealing with special incident* are! It .. 

been rendered necessary. In putting mv r-■ 

printed form I owe much to the iuterct ;md cncm-o^-Mt 
of certain secondary school teachers who h.wd mmh -i ? • 
material in lecture form in summer .e . m 

State University and tlu* University *-f h-w.i r. -.‘,w ' 

1920. A number of my friends have helpful'.', n-.!;- 1 - ■ . 
of the completed manuscript. In j«uncM!.u '■ m U'’ 

to Professor F. W. Coker and Dr. < ari U t?*! e -f C ■ ' - 
State University. To my wife Kli/ahetb Hut.»■ «* i . : ‘ 
gated for assistance rendered at even •■!«.:«* >■* *?•- 1 ■ : ■ 

tion of the manuscript. Chapter* I. VII am* \> vy, -.u - ' 
originally in somewhat altered form in the . hn :« 7 1 '■ 

of Sociology, the Political Science Ou.iis-.-ii-, mi tV i u . 
toned Outlook; and for (KTiubdott to u-.r th»nu .1 ,*-n 1 -m-. 
indebted to the editors of those journals. 
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NEW VIEWPOINTS IN 
AMERICAN HISTORY 


CHAPTER I 

THE INFLUENCE OF IMMIGRATION ON AMERICAN HISTORY 

The New World was discovered by a man who was 
trying his utmost to find an older world than the one from 
which he had sailed. If Columbus had known that he had 
failed to reach the fabled Orient, he would have died a 
bitterly disillusioned man. Yet, in the judgment of his¬ 
tory, the measure of his greatness is to be found in the fact 
that he committed this cardinal blunder, for thereby he and 
the later explorers opened up to the crowded populations of 
Europe a means of escape from poverty and oppression 
for many centuries to come. The ratio between man and 
land became changed for the whole civilized world, and 
there opened up before humanity unsuspected opportunities 
for development and progress. On account of political dis¬ 
turbances in Europe and the difficulties of ocean travel, the 
full possibilities of this epochal change were only gradually 
developed; and the effects were thus distributed through 
the last four centuries of world-history. But the event itself 
stands forth as one of the tremendous facts of history. So 
far as the human mind can foresee, nothing of a similar 
nature can ever happen again. 

The great Volkerwanderungen, set in motion by the 
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tally unlike any c+ „f the earlier movetmiii - < • 

parison with them most oi In a ** •*» 

tion were numerical! y . ’ fc tlw product of the*' SSH *‘ : ’ i *“ n | 

American history has ^ or ui. Since the *‘‘'d 

movements from the 01d f t . in American devro-p 
savage has never been a ***** ^ >m l «,. a * > £ 

ment, the whole history o the '•“«* 1(5 *” 

degree, of the two Am«r^• , t)f „ H . »*««»« 

successive waves of ”""^1 hut s to the w* ! 

the newcomers and 1. the ■* ' 

ings offered b ? tbe . w t ry arc , pr<-peril. «h' 

mrand themes of American i : ^ ^ 

.^ 

population. 

Cotota* first^ =-■ - 

national enterprise. Actn.fi ' L„„., ,, ..... 

,Ms Italian .del with . «* ‘”^ 2" , J... ,.,,, 

*. > • 

^alepo-et., the w„rl,l. h* »•«>*• ^ 

the nations of Europe, large and «* *■** - . 

colonial claims in America,not with r« 5 
an imperialistic point of view, hut mil «h- 
cultural foundations were laid who*- nithiM.,/ ■■■•'■ 
traced in the legal ^tems, cudou.., .wi 
many parts of the United State t«da>. A uw* 


TitK tNFUIFNTF OF IMMIGRATION 4 

i* HtS**r4« , »i in tin* ca;v of 1 oui .iatnt, where* fin* cun * 
fiucufa! mil l;nv, in*,tea.I of the Fnsttr.h common law. 
i;ovrru-i 4..*mi*,fn relation-, amt tiau.fet•, of a-, a 

mntinler of the *!ay. when f!n* Fretuh ami the Summit 
owneiS the tin*!, 

Cuntt.» v to a wi.Sr.jHrml belief. nett the* jwoj.te of the 
thirteen Fmjh'.fj colonic. were a mmtttir of ethnic brmlo 
twM. time eustiisie; |'<»rmr>l the mm! emmuHitan atra 
tit the w.«j|,! at the time Thi, wa; ,{tse, in fart, to the 
F.t»j.;h".h «'otti}»»r4 of c*>!am»*-j |.l.»tfeti hy tiral l*.ut 
ptwrrs along the Atlanta- tW-4, hut w:k the remit m-nr 
largrSv .4 abtimhmf imtmgMtmn ftom vut >u. par!-. <>| the 
wothf after the original .ettleeaent, lu l hem well r .tab 
li «!te4, A t "banal 1 >.if(se nr a l >,ut,;hkrr «a jt;e \t»ntt ,u» 
KrvnhitMt iniglif .ommal.U !;.m* tiotlutn; hut; },ittr 
Hrfurw hi., >.4 M> Ft emit ,,i te-swatt ,-i ns Jvt M-im. 
Itntmr; the In A t eutijf * M t 1 i\A\ A , athe -even 

trrnih, the Fto;h.h »nr W *, >|j'- Iibitf) . uUihn'."t !■> th- 

jatjimats. a, the 1 hit* h an t Fsc/h Ho,nr ma . untt/t.ii’ioict 
ItfJlt;; <t‘ i. UU* o|! nit . i In* ir l ,e, t.i! :»**■'?'i o. ts;.*r,{ thr* 

I'ljour <4St<! i ur.tr the tua ,t, -r to-! thus i ,.{u***2)e-J the •,ueam 

of utitingia’t'•» *4 the nghirenih »*tt*m% »,,» j,,m »nto t!te 
interior, .» agtem **tt ihnrJo{.»Mrnt m unt ot thr .’.jtieintf 
th.4t.wtrs ami great imnthn , ,A the ,e lai< t .r«Vr, 

White the frhgi->tt i nmmr has hr-n •iSiro.r.S it* 

the hFforv of «n!« 4 u.*,ttt.,st 1 4 nF-.-otM ma hr ternC.Ar,.} that 
the r»Mitt.istit urge, n^riat »>*: sti.F 0 .rn.Fi 4 !', .a a. a vis if mis# 
to irhfji.at t Mam. 1 t-at, -tent e.-itttV. , th.af.m F Si ^-u K £0 
A»a*t». «j ih >tr . Wr iut ! rM wsv.L ,»t *,> «,u t »* tj,r 
nnmi, ; 8 .mf, .4 »Comal Ft«;**■, were I'.ufol to the -,,ut«r 

lUottve. a-s rise mmngs an*-; to.J.c,, name!*, ,, ,?rtrs H S s-„, l «uMi to 
r.M»j<r hi a .!*-.»<■ to mi 

j.r.-i.- theti Int«.g .osCth-m Jo m.iir ihr. >; .-r.r!a!;s.'. 4 tmt 
sfmtlv afj>h' a!4»; t-< sJiainj,rat 1*41 tit « u* own .S 4 t,, one suight 
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of the contrary. , liuar <»>• 4 » 

The earliest English settlement, * f f 

The earnest k motion vrimh <*•*■ 

sent out by an English truth g . > 

the first settlements were nude m > >' '/ ,. r t 

vania, to stimulate immigration ^ j; . 

ing enhancement of real estate 'a tty ** " , 

income for him. He advertised tm taM- *-■*> 1 
out Europe, offering large hurts at ymuu ,»*■ ^; 
portraying the political ami rehgmu> _ , 

dence under his rule, in ant.npatton • ;» I-* : * ’ /; 
maintained paid agents in the Rhine W*. * - 
successful that within a score of >««- *"‘ UiU,s ,<l " '• * 

numbered almost one-half of the population ^ 

Another source of “assisted imuugra'Mt v,.„ 
found in the practice of Kmopeau nati.-u. < '■ ' 

almshouses and jails into their rolum.- .; H • <* r 

mated that as many as fifty tlmmatid friiiwu^ * 
the thirteen colonies by Great Britain. 1H»- >• . 

of course, be made for a legal eude^lmh »--y . 

offenders to death for stealing a joint of w-,n * id, m 
than one shilling! Perhaps cmedtalt «•< ah «!;- 
, grants during the larger part of the 5■ 

unable to pay their expenses. They came “mdei o 
were auctioned off for a period of '-er«a•* *'> 
tains in payment for their transput utMt 
element of the population, perhap*. one huh 
■ the eighteenth century, consisted of •not'*'’* mx 
became emigrants to the N'ew VVotld ‘-o' > do 
exercise of superior force. A well kit" a it m 


•V\ 
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authority tot' flu- .Uh*uu*iit that jituhaMy out* tint*I *4 Hi** 
in «i'ic Smiii mu!*• ui ,t, 

"> “hh*t 4,<A \ iruTtl Hit- tn.it'.- t.vftsj ynmer-t 

wish a -mOo, ot alum tint v%.». t** h** i<*j«Mt«*.| wish t*»svh 
n.nv i;rtics4ft.-n Mi' Hi** AdH'ih.tsi htrr-1 iKtij.tmsn Ki.tnklm 
Hrrtam! Hut Hm* < imttuu immi;;iaui. {msum- nit*< |Vim 
^Siats*,* "as** >;rtSrt.t!U {Iir* Jit:*.! ,'<tyO at thni* ,nvn tuts,m. 

» , , Not tt'ir.J }.» Ijl.rttv thl'l kit- >«, tt.it !(«»\v t< I 

sn.tkr ItfM-lr ,f «•.»* .it U ■’ Tin t n<s«i\tt at * V*t;Mti. "hi litov* v 

,W'\ I 4t S '< 4 !! h*M-4.‘ tfi.'Ut, **'t«Vj»r Hi • cir .4 iwo 

K«*tt ..t ?h* t: OmM*,..* kttMW, h<),U .li" Vs nw m-.r 4 t.ill 

tt.u ?<*, tStr .njmtfa! !**,;i, 1 'tts«* M» fVutj.sKatsu to 

»**,!*M il.v its. not *h>- * inttuu j\d*(stn insf it «,. t , 

fa tO* j >i 1J-.4 taint?; u tt- ,*t. t,, tmnn 

IJt.iSli.Si .’Si ,;i ■ •HU'l , Iti .t , . tiii J! -tl; * ■*, , jf ■.lUfm't s att, 4H«| 

>,i > t ;ti tt-*.! huu.v !?*•.«* r,u i t*.?,s, !,- n at,. Sm 

Ufit a** i . a v -.*H ;,*..<•! .J.bi.'st! . j 

r.n*!', 1 ;', 3 !*■ n< ?k- !,• is at mu m:*, „ ni; 

1 !;r '•-*'•! ' •' t*; ** o J i 1 ■■, ? ■> • * * .*■*»?.•; , *-, ; t ! antw*; 

Ilf i ■ k i‘(**f <U ‘.r,i j r; t _ ,! j*.••!",(*(.*li . ,»M 

i,>n .if. OuO.h jn./ii „•/ .• It 

■\4T-li a*! »,! .4 (hr ...kan.r. J 4l |’;r f.UVS' 

iOnnu! {-n-s V w 2 i s .;L..nn iu ; n( »«*!>• 

Kn.,;':*/ ; ii ?K- KnuUn t *4i- *, .4 ; rL i: j.. n , 

VK-, h« ii%rv.r a , tutt ti.r ain't .ui'-inri aih-Si t i. ut r!:r 

tnrnfi . .n-ii- »t (Hf. . , 4 * ' (.• t ", 

IS4*«4i‘ MtUiltr 4*4'i ( Sti -t }' . . !»:!■,>,',*,or, S! Vt.'f'M .t» S h 

it ». (mint, t$v' i-Birakn si..,t *?.,* 

iSHf/tatS-.U .kfi t*...t r ... r*-.! tar:,*', H ..*4 41 " f, v,t,-r.-,v> 5 r 

t!(,i{s t.iif 5s>t;v?i n| ,i',’ J 5; 51 1 f;. •*,*',an4 <.* S*. I;■ k t *t*>• -4.. 

traj-Ui iji tile s.ii •. sn ti.r **ij/;n,*r»:»k ».-(;{*{«*, * 


*■ '■**' ■*»'*. *» >*i '.an fa-s 4 » f( -' ? 

*H-. v,,-f «fiw I",. 
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purto, “ 

nearly five hundred settlements suUtm.I tl ? 
colonies on the eve of the 

where animated with a fierce I»- s «»"" ' . , , „ r , , 

as an amalgam to bmd together all *»' *; , 

• +he oooulation. The Germans, who - •'> 

111 ? P were to be found chieth in we ->rw 

200,000 in 1770, were to no u , 

York, and particularly in the wr-tern ■ • ;* ; *, 

vania, where they gave rise to the need woo *< ■ * \ 

Pennsylvania Dutch. A recent student .. * _ 

mates that, at the outbreak ,,t the Mar l.« W, . 

about one-tenth of the total impulatum wi. .*‘* 

perhaps one-sixth Scotch-Irish. , , 

Since the best sites near the coast were !■*■• ' ( 

Scotch-Irish and the Germans for the «»*<■*. 
into the valleys of the interior where thev 
farm lands and acted as a buffer agam-t hGioi :»« - ■ * 1 
the older settlements. Combining wttSi tie* 0 ,<*■.*• w 
in the back country, they quickly devrlupc.', a --0 ■ *'• 

sciousness due to the organized efimt. <*t i'-" •' •: ■ 

American minorities of the seal maid to imi;i;n>* r ' ■ 
ence of the frontier population in the ‘Gum! K; 1 ■ ;, ' r “ 
and courts; and in the ease of tlu* abortive K^sht. 1 **--i- 
in North Carolina, they invoked civil war to .*-< us* a - ■ * - 
of grievances. Eventually their struggle po>*, r! *■ ■ 
decisive factor in establishing the two Am-!; , t » j ;- • 

of equality before the law and of reptr.«-i.?.>tu*: >*.; - 1. ■■ 

basis of numbers. When the disruption w t*'i *• u !’■ * 

approached, the non-English strain*, nt tb- b-c. t 1 ■ 
lent great propulsive force to the nttnemem ! „s ri > '*■ i 
ence and republican government. The’, wrte j>j, Gd ' ■ '■ r 
deciding factors in Pennsylvania and SoissL t V. hr ■ •. 0 ■ 

the ties of loyalty binding the roltim.t; wrj** r *,•--. - 

strong. 
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Other racial strains made a deep impress upon the history 
the times. Someone has pointed out that eight of the 
en most prominent in the early history of New York 
presented eight non-English nationalities: Schuyler, of 
utch descent; Herkimer, whose parents were pure-blooded 
ermans from the Rhine Palatinate; John Jay, of French 
ock; Livingston, Scotch; Clinton, Irish; Morris, Welsh; 
aron Steuben, Prussian; and Hoffman, Swedish. Of the 
ty-six signers of the Declaration of Independence, eighteen 
ere of non-English stock and, of these, eight were born 
Ltside of the colonies. Joseph Galloway, the Pennsylvania 
yalist, declared before a committee of the House of Com- 
□ns in 1779 that in the patriot army “there were scarcely 
Le-fourth natives of America—about one-half Irish, the 
her fourth were English and Scotch.” This statement 
ils to do justice to the other foreign-born soldiers who 
ught in the War for Independence. 

11 

Throughout the period of national independence, immi- 
ation continued to exert a profound influence on the 
velopment of American institutions, political ideals, and 
iustrial life. Within ten years of the adoption of the 
mstitution, immigration received unwelcome recognition 
wielding a democratizing influence on American life, 
le Federalist party, dominated by aristocratic sympathies, 
is determined to deal a death blow to the heresy known 
riously as “mobocracy” or “democracy”; and so it passed 
5 Alien and Sedition Acts and the Naturalization Law in 
98 for the purpose of preventing aliens from cultivating 
is dangerous doctrine in the United States. The party 
i not survive this legislation; but its hatred of the foreigner 
America continued to burn unabated. The Hartford Con¬ 
ation of 1814, voicing the old Federalist spirit, ascribed 
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the fallen state of the country partly to the fact that mal¬ 
contents from Europe were permitted to hold office, and 
demanded that the Constitution be amended to disqualify 
immigrants, even though naturalized, from holding federal 
position. Yet, during this period, two of the foremost 
statesmen of the nation were foreigners by birth: Alex¬ 
ander Hamilton, Washington’s great Secretary of the 
Treasury, a native of the West Indies; and Albert Gallatin, 
Jefferson’s great Secretary of the Treasury, a Swiss by 
birth. It is difficult to see how the young republic could 
have been guided safely through the financial perils of these 
first critical years of independence without the genius of 

these two men. . 

Beginning with the year 1820 the numbers of foreigners 
migrating into the United States each decade mounted 
rapidly, passing the half-million mark during the thirties 
and rising above the two and a half million mark in the 
decade of the fifties. The racial strains represented in this 
migration were essentially the same as during colonial times, 
the Teutonic and the Celtic. The high-water mark in the 
period before the Civil War was reached when the tide of 
immigration brought to American shores, in the late forties 
and early fifties, great numbers of German liberals who 
had fled Germany because of the failure of the Revolution 
of 1848, and huge numbers of famine-stricken peasants from 
central and southern Ireland. More than half a million 
Germans sought America between 1830 and 1850, and nearly 
a milli on more came in the next decade. The larger portion 
of these went into the Middle West. They became pioneers 
in the newer parts of Ohio and in Cincinnati; they took up 
the hardwood lands of the Wisconsin counties along Lake 
Michigan; they went in large numbers to Michigan, Illinois, 
Indiana, Missouri and the river towns of Iowa. This 
German influx contained an exceptionally large proportion 
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all these demands received increased emphasis because of the 
social conditions under which the immigrants, and particu¬ 
larly the Irish, lived in the Eastern cities. 

As a result of the heavy immigration of the forties and 
fifties, political corruption became an important factor in 
American politics for the first time. The newly arrived 
foreigner fell an easy prey to the unscrupulous native poli¬ 
tician in the cities; and fraudulent naturalization papers, 
vote buying, and similar practices became so notorious that 
a probe committee of Congress declared in i860: “It is 
well known to the American people that stupendous frauds 
have been perpetrated in the election of 1856, in Pennsyl¬ 
vania, by means of forged and fictitious naturalization 
papers.” President Buchanan wrote that “we never heard 
until within a recent period of the employment of money to 
carry elections.” Much of the immigrant labor came in 
under contract to private corporations, and the decade of 
the fifties saw the first effective employment of arguments 
against immigration based upon the plea that the lower 
standard of living of the foreigners made it impossible for 
native laborers to compete with them. 

The jealousy and ill feeling engendered by the above 
causes were increased by religious differences. The Irish 
were mostly Catholics; and it was not long before Catholic 
churches began to rise throughout southern New England 
and the Middle Atlantic States, and convents and parochial 
schools competed with the public schools, which were coming 
to be looked upon as the true basis of democracy. The 
outcome was the growth of a powerful movement against 
immigration, which is without parallel in American history. 
falling themselves Native Americans, political parties were 
formed in New York and other eastern cities to prevent the 
election of foreign-born citizens to office; and ten years later, 
in 1845, a national organization was effected with more 
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of southern policy fell into the mnhituuH hand. ^ *’;<• 
cotton planters. Furthermore. the native ' 

left to itself, interbred, anti the mass ut t»*‘ « ** ' 

deprived of the liberalizing Influences of ‘OhUA *«.. ? ■ 

Jd ideas from other parts of the ft.*M. I h- »M 
law restricting immigration wa< *««'««•; ; • 

when the act of 1807 forbade the futon- mcs-s m.", “ • ■ 
negro slaves; but this law came tun We M auos < ,-,d 

consequences flowing from the earlier owe,mar,! t:u> ■*»-* 
tion of blacks. 

Meanwhile, the European peasant* and w *n. 

predisposed against slavery by temperament and e, - 
interest, had massed themselves in the Nath an 1 W>- 1 
stiffen the sentiment of that section again l au m 
that was ah anachronism in Knni* It i. but a 
indication of the attitude of the tlerman -Wii* mi , ?•- > • 

that, when additional federal terrihwv v*:i< op™-.! i>. >.•* 
sible slave settlement by the Kama-. Neb a A ,4 A t, *■(,/'•'. 
German newspapers out of eighty right «,nr i- 
opposed to the measure. Who van r-tiio > i -a’:-. ^ ■■■ r.-.' 
consequence it was to the future of a nmt<-i «amt' ■ ' 
in the eventful decade prior to ike outbr.A ?* • t *, 
War, the foreign population of the LW 4 Sutr-. > 

eighty-four per cent? It was William I! Sp».r 4 , . .v, 
paigning in Missouri in i860 for lb* r!nt;.,tj - i l 
who congratulated the state upon its "amai-! u 
freedom loving German inhabit ant C ,uid dr. bt'-! a 
“Missouri must be Germaniml in order P* !>*• **("*■" 1 • 

the actual fighting, foreign-born snMtw. pUir-i .* A-b 
part, although many of them had tied Knr*>j>e ft, r » *>•*• . >0 
pulsory military service. It is perhaps g-ror* .»'!*. 1ft >-**. » ! 
the militia companies formed among thr n; M -. 

souri, especially in St. Louis, were pntutaf m wj,: tb** 
state for the Union in the early mouth* of thr %,%%, Up it 
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is not so well known that both the Germans and the Irish 
furnished more troops to the federal armies in proportion 
to their numbers than did the native-born northerners. 

hi 

Immigration entered a new phase in the years following 
the Civil War. Prior to this time the immigrants had been 
of racial strains very closely related to the original settlers 
of the country. Indeed, from one point of view, the 
American people in the ante bellum period were merely a 
making-over, in a new environment, of the old English race 
out of the same elements which had entered into its compo¬ 
sition from the beginning in England. But with the great 
industrial expansion in America after the war and the 
opening of many steamship lines between the Mediterranean 
ports and the United States, new streams of immigration 
began to set in from Southern and Eastern Europe, and 
this new invasion with its lower standards of living caused 
a reduction in the old Teutonic and Celtic immigration from 
Western Europe. The change began to be apparent about 
1885, but it was not until 1896 that the three currents from 
Austria-Hungary, Italy, and Russia exceeded in volume the 
contributions of the United Kingdom, Germany, and Scan¬ 
dinavia. 

On the Pacific Coast a new situation also arose, due to 
the first coming of thousands of Chinese laborers in the 
fifties and sixties. California became transformed into a 
battleground for a determination of the issue whether the 
immigrant from the Orient or from the Occident should 
perform the manual work of the Pacific Coast. In this con¬ 
nection it is suggestive that the notorious Dennis Kearney, 
arch-agitator of the Sand Lots against the Chinese immi¬ 
grant, was himself a native of the County Cork. The vic¬ 
tory ultimately fell to the European immigrant and his 
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American offspring in this conflict a< «*'U a - w «’"• > 

more familiar one with the Japanese mm*-** • ‘ ' 1 ** 

means or another the yellow race has t»vu rv,:;.. m 

further entrance into the United State.. >»•• " 

judgment of Americans of European migm ‘ r 

that no Asiatic strain shall enter into the i.mip • »•••■.■, o .*» 

stock or make its first-hand contribution to : m • - * 

Far more important than thi> problem ha. ■ '• t ■' ' J 
of the latter-day influx from Kun** upon Vn.-, : 
opment and ideals. Since tH;o tweuh u-r.t \ . 
peans have come to the United State * a ■«• "P -u " ‘ ' • 

sibly one-third of that numher in the on:;- e u‘: 
of independent national existence. l'n<)c,.Pt K;p..- • ' 1 

out in the Atlantic Monthly in t«*^ that vc* ^ i 

the period since 1900 would, if projx'tlv ■ 1 ■ '< 

newer parts of the country, wne t< j».pM‘ »*<■ ’’ 01 

nineteen states of the Union, Thr.e c-v ‘ < • 

tributed powerfully to the nipid evpNcMU ’ ■ 

natural resources and to the e 4 >ibh .lun-nt a <*: 
trialism in America. The tieimau ate! ■ e: ' ■ * 

ments among the immigrants cntmitf'd t • '.e ■■ ' 

were rushed out to the prairie, hv mtnt!,;t 0.*' " > 

the remaining spaces in the older .tale. >4 tU- M U' - V, r a 
But the majority of the latter day iinnrnp m*. .1. ' . 

culture and bore the brunt of the m.um.d 1 M«■ : > ’ ’ 0 
the railroads as well as of mo4 of the m; • i - 

the mines and the great basic indu-.tiir. 01 i! . 

A characteristic of the mure recent mining -t’/ «.• 1:. ' 
the fact that approximately one third u\ il.r ti- >, 
returned to their places of origin. I hi. let. 1 ■ 1 .■ 1 .> 1 ■ 
less, migratory, “bird of passage" ela ,■« «.j J»' t 

every interest in the permanent advance ->> A- V’-.,--: 
working class and always competing on a •:■!,;> 1,,, j 

basis. The swarming of foreigner,, into thr $ 4 
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occurred at considerable cost to the native workingmen, for 
the latter struggled in vain for higher wages or better con¬ 
ditions as long as the employers could command the services 
of an inexhaustible supply of foreign laborers. Thus, the 
new immigration has made it easier for the few to amass 
enormous fortunes at the expense of the many and has 
helped to create in this country for the first time yawning 
inequalities of wealth. 

Most sociologists believe that the addition of hordes of 
foreigners to the population of the United States has caused 
a decline in the birth-rate of the old American stock, for 
the native laborer has been forced to avoid large families 
in order to be in a position to meet the growing severity 
of the economic competition forced upon him by the immi¬ 
grant. This condition, coupled with the tendency of immi¬ 
grant laborers to crowd the native Americans farther and 
farther from the industrial centers of the country, has 
caused the great communities and commonwealths of the 
Atlantic seaboard, about whose names cluster the heroic 
traditions of revolutionary times, to change completely their 
original characters. According to the census of 1910, Pur¬ 
itan New England is today the home of a population of 
whom two-thirds were born in foreign lands or else had 
parents who were. Boston is as cosmopolitan a city as 
Chicago; and Faneuil Hall is an anachronism, a curiosity 
of bygone days left stranded on the shores of the Italian 
quarter. In fifteen of the largest cities of the United States 
the foreign immigrants and their children outnumber the 
native whites; and by the same token alien racial elements 
are in the majority in thirteen of the states of the Union. 
When President Wilson was at the Peace Conference, he 
reminded the Italian delegates that there were more of their 
countrymen in New York than in any Italian city; and it 
is not beside the point to add here that New York is also 
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the greatest Irish dty m the world and thr largest J*'*t-<h 

a< Whatever of history may be made in the future in thr.r 
parts of the country will not Ik* the result primiuU m* .tn 
“Anglo-Saxon” heritage but will be the t«udmt .4 the 
interaction of these more recent racial eUmtius us»m each 
other and their joint reaction to the American ^ w.r i'r,?e. ■» 

the unanticipated should intervene, thr striMt.Witt* of 
American ideals and culture is defined tn f t., to a m-w 
composite American type now in the proven •>»' nuking 
Politically the immigration of tin* lad half emtut c |>.r, 
borne good fruit as well as evil. The mtclhgenr th 
immigrant lacked the inherited prejudice-of the v in 

and was less likely to respond to ancient otcbtu.s.b mi t* 
stirred by the revival of Civil War Rome The ps -v.u.r of 
“waving the bloody shirt” was abandoned hv dir {< -Sits, t .isv, 
largely because of the growing strength »*| thr tune ,h> ;r4 
voters, of which group Carl Schure was «■> --‘ds-.-, Ar 
archfype. In place of this practice arose a new ms;.-, e ; w.d!v 
as reprehensible, by which the major pause •• »!•'•■» then 
political patronage and their platform pmim ir, to ?: f 
the support of naturalized groups among the **•»<» . .V» 

racial group has been as assiduously courted H thr j>.;> 
ticians as the Irish; and it was early doomed dut the 
easiest way to gain Irish favor was t«» feed thro b.grrd . ,t 
England. “Twisting the lion’s tail" became a J 

and successful political device, as, fur imtame, ,1'rMn- f«*r 
Mackay observed in his travels in thr Coded State-. <* * t 
as 1846-1847; and incidentally much of the Tmg vuo--hi;•»; 
resentment of Americans against < ircat firsts nu* he 
ascribed to the uncakulated effect of the. |«m< tor mj-.,;: the 
public generally, in 1884 Janus tl. RUinr, she 
candidate for president, had goad rcami to twU«-..r tf- 4 t hr 
would win the Irish vote when an unlmrwt utp}#4trr l»4t 
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and methods of discipline, can hardly yet he said to he 
fully acclimated to the New World. Violence and anarchs -su 
were first introduced into the American labor movement hi 
the eighties by Johann Most and his associates, the greater 
number of whom, like Most himself, were of alien Imth, 
and the contemporaneous I.WAV. movement find'* it'* thin 
strength in the support of the migratory foreign bom 
laborer. Even the Non-partisan League may not he haded, 
though some would so have it, as a product of an indigenous 
American Socialism, for this organization originated mid lu * 
enjoyed its most spectacular successes in a western i ■•mtnon 
wealth in which 70 per cent of the jx*oj»!e were native*, ot 
Europe or are the children of foreign-horn parentv 
The new immigration from Southern and Eastern Lot **;•»-, 
with its lower standard of living and characters an 14*1.4’ 
differences, has intensified many existing soda! problem, ! 
created a number of new ones, particularly in the rn!.-- 
of population. The modern programs for oigam.-e.! .0: i 
scientific philanthropy had their origin very !as;;<\v us tl «* 
effort to cure these spreading social sore*,. < Hit fin, 
situation has also grown a new anti-iumii;:iate<u ,.* nau a 
movement, unrelated to similar movement-, of r;uhn Mr:-, 


and indeed regarding with approval the very t.tud K i -m;-* 
against which the earlier agitation had been due* ir,\ ' j hr, 
new movement has functioned most ertWtivrlv tf:t<*iH;‘s non 
partisan channels, particularly through that »>t , a ,0;- m* 1 
labor, and has commanded strong support in |...tb 
Whereas immigrants had virtually all been admitted agf out 
let or hindrance down to 1875, a number .4 law , j u , r 
passed since then with the primary pur{«j .i- <4 mtiutoug • 
worst evils of indiscriminate immigration, the icine;* 
restriction being the literacy test affixed in - « j ^ 
temporary nativism cannot justify its evi.ten's* 


1© «*v¥*r J,*f ut f 
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oi the !.»><{• 1 ‘iaj-tririiati ttf alien*. comimmt with the native 
i,.«. a, I't.'tr. M! M. ( \ has mently 

Ijhw n, ,itt‘'ii w,i. un ,1 j>Ke>uj ttuit.itrly latter M'ak* 

m ‘"hitiu! turn*-. than ,iwisi); thr li4 titty years, R owrH 
tt. hems;, .iuithsU- u\ tit*' trtj.h-m v «>t the latter 4ny- jmmi» 
j;t.u.ti j«i .{‘tilt* sn |i>*its**tf'> "i the • 1 ‘iiittt v that ate ahe.tily 
t!u»ih F'huUte.l at;.|the last that the Atttetieatt. .tf uklrr 
^***'1^. ns jsm :..» h rt tstv! tritet hum m<ht .trial eumj>ettti.iu 
In t.ihtij,; Hit e^tvetittiieut !,ttt.| ttt the WV 4 . 

IV 

\t> ttMilnu j, t **| an It hetei.^enetnii 

Hir.M-.hfT,*. r. ihr A«>!<■» **,m I hat .\mru,an manner * awl 

su.eutr M#r r.itr f; t»i ??!!, a-lfiisstttte tlwtr , att he hale 4»»ttN 
,! ';h h uslhteii r . ,».• je-sM.nr ate! !ftf.4«,:thlr .„>4 

t’-'-n y.tctSe »;■ t n.‘, I.. , III th r ,. UM J 

:h.- ah\> »,-! htti (.a ,sis,! * ntf.r .jsialattr. Hi thr 

in.*', fa < thwl..si. ; |i ; jr. , ,4 the <** MlUlt, the 

1!ii • r ’ , ‘ • >v '» ,.f thr jjj.l', the law 

a 1 * 'r., j'l .!’*!«•. <4 th-- ; r;,;!; fa, ,»tj■ ( the ,hj jet y ,;?><* !r,.!u ,tt > 
asj.4. h.f”." i:sr:.t»«4r>ih» nt.elr l.ust t «>tt 

fa' ■n,’ 1 ’,'!:, * t ■!*.* * has 

I sir tiitr u f i :,ji ’us;-}',, a }t,r, *■ fierjj tfrvrt.ij>*'i| *,*t j;eK by* 
jskis i-t I'!' •».,! • i,*ir t \? ‘■n-1 , r(i , v.Mn],! r vru 

}< 4 *.r if, e I'.-It «:.•■ 'h-it, t.t.te An;;'! - to |<» 

t’.!fnv4 tile <1 .f.t {■SnJ<ia , S-.!l, ut thr i t,» 

,t, s.t«'?e *>■ .e.-T'lr ■-*> {a-, ht,«,>; t-a^snal nir.tn ihtti 
s.-,»s Mi', 1 !*.' f *;,<"» i'; 

s ;J,s;-!,«4 .sf.tfw-'-M; Vhh, S(.;h j! i( ■ ,t■,*•?»t»,li n, 

4 *; r ,;>i- • ■, lets, hrst ! >' ',<■ »,, ■ a; >,t ,! «| ,*s ; 

»<! : 4 -n, .,f4, ;h-»- t. ss: '/ay;* -st •.t hr. svit 

V» h* \> ( - -im.,), «!• . v, .*, h letnh, | ,n»-. *uth ,m 

h. 1 ’. ■ y\Alt hi.chfi , V <• y. t , },..t'h, t .rtSUa 1 .;, IheAr'hj 

w!s»i \%4- h»'t/'h, *,r;i!S4?:, ,s*ih h.’.h, rti 

ln-,r,f_n , snhtti iuMwutr-,' h tt: .as*, i.i-.e w*iitl4 
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have been reflected in the artistic strivings of a new country 
like America, were reinvigorated h> the preo-me in out 
population of the representatives of many ditim-n; tou-i.pt 
nationalities. As Mencken again points out, tun mu ,i. ; • 
almost wholly German or Italian; our painfim; hirm !■ ; 
our literature may be anything from English to Ru .■d.m, .«m 
architecture is likely to be a phantasmagoria * f 1 
ings. The American educational system from kimim , ; ,u‘-o 
to university has been patterned upon Genian mo . 
“Even so elemental an art as that of cookery '••how , no im,*; > ,• 
development” for “any decent restaurant that mm Mu*; , 
upon in the land is likely to be French, and if not 
then Italian or German or Chinese." 

It is not fantastic to believe that, during three eeuMtim. 
of history, the immigrant elements in msr jsg -it Gy <■ 
not only profoundly influenced the cultural, irmuutmnM, 
and material development of the Cnited State,, hip h.ne 
also been largely responsible for di .tilling that ;*.• .,■>. 
essence which we call American ideali.m. )'!<e f.1 trut 
falters when asked to define American idrt'iau, htn j ut 
of its affirmative attributes are assured!v a dm. 
faith in the common man, the right of e-piahu oi . 
tunity, toleration of all creeds ami opinionand a had* 
regard for the rights of weaker nations, Thr gtrat .. 

immigrants came to the New World to attest then a- » 

to one or all of these ideals -they came as piotr- t-up , 4i ; 4 { n 4 
tyranny, injustice, intolerance, militarism, a-, wed » fl . 4 
economic oppression. Nor is more c m (etc m-Ne. »■ !,*, p !!; g 
to show that neither they nor their sun. re t,-! mod thr.e 
peat principles were firmly woven into the *»» \i m 
ican thought and political practice. 

During the last five years the t mted Sum. i u . „ 
a position of world leadership in a sense «, y 

any other country in history. Sober 
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of the United States (New York* may be fottr,4 in am 

references to immigration from 1783 to the Ovif War 
Notwithstanding these fragmentary diseusMom, the. uta! ayuma* h 
to an understanding of American history has hern ted Ik ijm 
historians generally. No held is more fruitful and ftum >4 

devoted research will be required to exploit fitlh U;* h*m m 
There is a valuable and growing literature dratmg hnmt o \ih with 
separate racial elements in the United States, Mam **t sfmr w »*A% 
have to be used with caution because of the trm|*t m m 
author to give undue importance to the natioiMhu woh w h hr 
is dealing. Of these works some of the m**ir as.** 


vxiccuc jd<uv;u a \jur oHrmt, rrww v i*#-.vwjr t aril t 

Charles S, Bernheimer’s The Russian lew m Amen, 0 1 tlaU 
1905); Ernest Bruncken’s German PoUthai Ref u sea t*§ ?4* ' \ 

States during the Period from itiiytSm (tlttemm , I 
Burgesses Greeks in America (Boston* lotji; Timing *' **;.,«(* * ^ h f 
Czechs in America (Boston, tqao); Man {,*,*!♦»«• r , l ■ -* h \ r % 
Chinese Immigration (New York, t<#*H ; J, U, t > 1 -r k 

md Irish Seeds in American Soil { PhihuMjihu, s*vm . >. ► s , 4 n 

Fairchild's Greek Immigration to the i ‘mted Smun » Vw w 41 ,. t% 
1911 ); Albert B. Faust's The German tie mem i« 9 a 1 ’«mv f 1 / > 1 N 
(2 v.; Boston, 1909); George T. PlontN t Uul n o *, . Co 
Immigration to the United States (Iowa i*its •: - * ^ 

Fords The Scotch-Irish in America (Pftmvmm j»*, * f , 1 \ 

Hannas The Scotch*Irish U v., New York, m R, .* * T ,• « 
Huizinga's IFto t/ic /to/i /tev /Vw i« H f 

(Philadelphia* iw); Amaiidm Mtmofsh i C ’ * m-"'** 
America, x6s8-xm ( Philadelphia, 1*1141'* Stmlr* U !/•'„„ o f 
History of Emigration from the United kin^Um f. Y^?C U*C 1 
1763-1912 (London, i<nO; Klk.t Lord, J I, It. ’iWo C-..',, 

J. Barrows s ^ / Ac Itaikm m A memo f NVw Y-J* ».*>,* 1 

Franos Maguire’s I he Irish in Am,; no «I 4:, \ i: ,, 

?WnT,^tonf S H °j 1'“' hhb >; .V '.Jin !«»!,•',. , 

£to/« (New York, 1915); (). M. Kvgt.it’, .'.'J 

mS J a r rf iucef . ss fttl Si-andmmuns <« thr j V.j'-j J 

te® 0 ® if: ^ r \ YtYvh;., 1 

American Negro ( Nvw'Y.'.rk," loJl'T ? V " f ih< 

SrSffand£b A l Kifa" 0IlK thm ‘ AAA. 
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raphy were parts of an inseparable uh.-V .»<,! <, ns 
interacted upon each other, their liistot k-.j! t,.n.• ,11, 
be examined separately for purpose «,f ihr ,*«-.*•*:! A .» 
sion. 

I 

So real was the physical isolation of the Xrw U, (! : > >p t f 
the Christian era was fifteen hundred u-.u . „M hr?,.*;- S ; 1P 
existence of the western hemisphere «:». know; j,, <■> • 

Europe. European peoples emerged from K,.» M ,,, !;i , 
empires arose and fell, religious owHup. d.-ta.t ;!<■,< 
fields of the continent, while the New Wor!! , u .. • : n i ' 
covered—a tremendous reserve of land ««?, , .. t 

tically untouched by its primitive iubTm.mt , 

Columbus s voyage might nut have led n, tV s ».,? .. 

up of the New Work! had he n»t h.» „ fm t e ; 
m the selection of Ins place of emhmk.it m, ?• , .. . 
of favorable trade wimls. Due to »h,,, ,. U!! \ ,7 

stances, he chanced to discover a poisi..,,,,, , . 

climate ^T"^ CharnK ' <! a ' Sntlf!l «n‘- o ». . , 

bilities Tf XL ri ant r % ^ Vt!Xiim a,ul l< *■» - r • 

upon a b ik tn ml 1 * h •' -'••• 

oUhe Amencas would have preceded * , 

. As coIonies came to be planted in the w -. (rr „ i, 
by rival European powers thrir \ lir; ;; •* - 

themselves drawn into wars th-u . * '!:.■! 

purely European causes Ltd £ ‘“'l' 1 

tion of the Euront*irt ! »? c 4 

combined with the distant 2Z!tu, Till ZT^ ’ " ? ' 

an attitude of inattention and faj ,t *7^" ,! l ' 

mother countries toward matter ' ^ ’ v 


geographic factors 2S 

Of the 

the Spanish and French colonists f™ d * ff ^ rent wa y s - While 
the mercy of 

the Eng&h coloirp™ ses X STT* 0lSda ! s - 

most of their opportunity tn ? , b barters made the 
home rule untroubled hv a f W -° r r Ut & system °i colonial 

county S°7 lhe \“ rV erf r” Ce from * he 
Jidea,"a“d m ,1" C c herishecl *>™.- 

those of their kinsmen in EnglTd f " “ C " d ' d 

ha^thmsSs^nem fee 7 Eneh t t". thirt ' :en colo ™> »ho 
the colonists 

“X^d P dS“ % *"* a ~ thfm'^ 

a fn'« : f s tOS 

an "alien” governor ent An erSmelhm .“* erf ' r “ ce ° f 
sentative expression nf 1 “ though not unrepre- 

resolutions h the toitf 1” 

.h» whicf :lTZi^z^z: h z :t;rr r* 

rf ft A ^ 0f Raisins a ” 

■me success of the Americans in the War for Tr,d j 

ence was closelv rtfiteA + n <u , . VVar tor Pn( *epend- 

fare Fio-htin 7 ^ d . to the geographic conditions of war- 

lghtmg on their own ground the littlp Amor- 

armies utilized their familiarity with S 7 Amencan 

launch attacks and effect stratZiV ^ t0 , P .° graphy to 

slow-moving British aS?es a ??S s Sf f ,7 ,h '‘ 

negations were forced 
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were never able to penetrate into the taet-.«mtrv 5 >f '. ! . i, ntly 

to destroy the American forces. 

Far-seeing statesmen in the early year* of m ir mf, iul 
independence fully appreciated the satYfv t»IK«dH U »«« 
physical aloofness from Europe and sought *’• 
fact the cornerstone of American foreign H* y ‘ 
detached and distant situation,” wrote W.imingtott m In . 
Farewell Address, “invites anti enable** it* t“ ?'»**'•«»• a 
different course” from that of Europe with her «**ver 
international embroilments. “Why fore** the 
of so peculiar a situation? Why quit our own t«» 
upon foreign ground? Why, by interweaving nni dr,!»tiv 
with that of any part of Europe 

prosperity in the toils of Kurojiean ambition. rival:-.hit*, 
interest, humor, or caprice?”’ 

Events of the next twenty-five years eau.ed the 
thought to be repeated with increasing rmpiu ■*»hs Jedn >m 
and later presidents. In the period from C-i.t to t ^ b 
we know that geographic renMene». alone 
America from the devastating Wows of a-as' P** n 

showered so freely upon the ctmlinent.il e nnifir* m 
Europe. It seems safe to coniecture that, if the n-w Iw-i 
ican republic had been situated closer to the h, ,;!«■ d of 
European politics and intrigue, her com e would h.r.r 1 
beset with peril at every turn, a danger nut f-* f<* hg’-t!*, 
regarded at a time when men like Atcsundri 11 .nodi'm 
viewed the Constitution as “a frail and worth!.*.,, 
and republican government in general »-» a dunUmi rv»e 
ment. As it was, the United State** became miMlvrd so 4 
quarrel over her neutral rights on the high •*«•:*". wtfh b.»h 
Great Britain and France, a controversy that imbM a v, »’ 
conflict with France in 1798 and a second war wt'fo ».* -0 
Britain in 1812. Thus, it was from a pur(«v* in t ij itds.*'* 
our favored geographic situation tliat there origmitted tlut 
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of a century, by its example and per-Uent 4 i;*‘ muttc 
advocacy, it has exerted a greater inthsemv in the t<%. guffon 
of these elevated principles than an> other nation of tb«* 
world.” Here again geographic situation coin. ;ded w n't 
enlightened diplomatic .statesman-hip, tor, Wing a 
remote from the storm center of the world'. w.« the 
interests of the United States were n-ttallv t',t“,r <>t a t*at*.->o 
at peace, and her object has been to sniiir tot !rr t ittcrm, 
rights and privileges as nearly approximating thn .»• of e 
time as possible. The liberal views of Antes it ,m -t ,ttr .»!•*:; 
on such questions as contraband of war, deimitm!: of t hi- -1 
ade and the inviolability of neutral vessel- loan -rsn-t wrje, 
to a large extent, inspired by the unique geoguphn »-• .sfot; 
of the United States and by the pecitii.it commrnu! .0! 
vantages inherent in such a position, 

Since the Civil War much of the pin .ft,1! 1 .**!.*t;o;i • 
the United States has disappeared and the Pars,;:! v- !u *, . >*' 
the nation has tended to change corse ,pu}:dn;,;\- i'b- 
steamship and the cahlc, the wirele., and the .tisjAtnr hav 
all helped to cause the eartli to shrink and to It!!*,:,; M .i’h 
America closer to the shores of Europe, Att.-i all. At ,t,m, + 
is not a matter of miles hut, in terms of human iria'nm 
it consists in the length of time required to travel ?:<e» one 
place to another. In stage-coach flays Ho.ton and t Amir / n, 
South Carolina, were farther removed, for all pra. to a! pm 
poses, than are New York and Havre in this ,«gr <»> .tear-, 
and electricity; and the distance lift ween Philadelphia ml 
New York was greater than an aerial flight fiom New 
foundland to England today. 

When the republics of the western henii.pltejr, !r 5 by 
the United States, became participant. in the \\m \! W.o, 
their action signalized the final crumbling of the f, 4S j ter ,,f 
distance before the onslaughts of modern o. terne, and an 
irrecoverable blow was inflicted on an iilumm of 5.4Attorn 
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which had, in fact, ceased to exist. The peoples of the 
earth were shocked into a realization of a new world of 
contracted dimensions, a world that had become a neighbor¬ 
hood. A scheme for world peace through international 
organization was the natural concomitant of such a situa¬ 
tion. 

Many Americans deplore the passing of “splendid isola¬ 
tion”; but it should always be remembered that isolation 
was of greatest importance to the United States when the 
republic was small and weak, when, as Washington phrased 
it in his Farewell Address, it was necessary “to gain time 
to our country to settle and mature its yet recent institu¬ 
tions, and to progress without interruption to that degree of 
strength and consistency . . . necessary to give it . . . 
the command of its own fortunes. 5 ’ With the geographic 
barriers down, America stands face to face with new inter¬ 
national duties and responsibilities. 

11 

Not only were the interrelations of Europe and the 
western hemisphere affected by geographic conditions but, 
from first to last, the internal development of America was 
strongly modified by the same influences. The advance 
of European discovery and exploration was determined 
largely by the sinuosities of the coastline and the conforma¬ 
tion of the interior. The rapidity with which the New 
World was opened to European colonization was likewise 
dependent upon accidents of physiography. And, as we 
shall see, the dispersion of the later settlers throughout the 
vast hinterland of the continent was subject to a similar 
control. The discoverers and pioneers sometimes found 
Nature a harsh taskmaster, but more often they were likely 
to find in her a lavish patron. 

Columbus’s voyages had been prompted by a desire to 
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discover a direct western route to the l‘*tr h .t*t, au-1 w hen 
the truth was in time made known to the world tbit, in 
of discovering the Orient, he had in reals!v ham 1 a it 
continental barrier blocking the route, the min-!, • f a 
erers became obsessed with a new idea, ti e p ‘ * V«rV, *, <<t 
finding a water passage through the Amei k,m »■ 01 iwsss.. 
Every promising inlet or gulf along tin* --hotcine row 
became the object of exploration, t sutler, Newj*'*t, !?» ! 
son, Verrazano, Magellan, Champlain and ,» b<* t •» .-Cs-i 
adventurers, representing many dillWnit nun. as!..*•!.. past 
in the fascinating game—and their effort < vi ■*!*. td.-te-d 
European knowledge of the topography and n.uvnsu re¬ 
sources of the New World. 

After a time the quest for a trafncwuinnsu! w t*-. w.tv 
became of secondary consideration, for the stm-sr,' th- 
discoverers and explorers had hrmme mptused b-, do- M’us 
ing possibilities of America itself. Indeed, h »s mo-s - .f 
had been in evidence from the heginmr.t', ! ut g ■!:■! :.ot 
become the dominant motive of exploration tmtd CiM » 
century or more had elapsed after Culumhu /. Sit .t «.»••<.,* ,y, 
It was a fortunate circumstance that, unlike thr I'a tie * -• 
the Atlantic shoreline of North Ameika pre-eiu.-.; ,**» 
ing front to European seekers, offering -.*» main- <**«u ■ !• *n 
to the venturesome newcomers in it, insists sou . sun , .m A 
indentations and in its spacious t»ulf of Mexot. In fa ,e 
primitive days of travel the location and firqurm y 
navigable waters were the controlling factort m due 
the progress of exploration. 

The Spaniards were for many year, the m< ■>} >far in 
investigating the mysteries of the New World Id dJ ,*«■« 
the route of Columbus into the Gulf of Mesa*,', the ,h 
explorers and conquistadures fell under t! «• ,j.rIS <-i that 
great inland sea, not unlike their own Medm-ts .u;<\u-., ,u ! 
using it as their base of operations, they Saushterd 4 .run 
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of explorations and conquests, to the north and the west and 
the south, which yielded them almost the whole of South 
America and a goodly portion of North America as their 
reward. 

The course of French exploration, almost a century later, 
was determined very largely by the fact that, as an outgrowth 
of the discoveries of Cartier and Champlain, France had 
fallen heir to a string of inland seas, the Great Lakes, 
tapped by the mighty St. Lawrence. Utilizing this natural 
advantage, as the Spaniards had the Gulf of Mexico, French 
missionaries and traders found their way into the very 
heart of the continent. They came upon the great central 
river of North America with its huge tributaries, followed 
the Father of Waters southward to the Spanish Gulf of 
Mexico, and established their claim to the imperial inland 
domain known as Louisiana. 

When the English undertook actively the work of explor¬ 
ing and colonizing in North America, they found themselves 
at a serious disadvantage since the Spaniards had pre¬ 
empted the lands to the south and French discovery and 
settlement were placing limits to their expansion northward 
and westward. Only the Atlantic coast south of the St. 
Lawrence and north of Florida seemed to offer them the 
possibilities they desired. Unfortunately, as it seemed, the 
great streams flowing into the Atlantic, discovered or 
claimed by the English, had their origin in the mountain 
ranges paralleling the coast, and therefore no very convinc¬ 
ing claim could be made by the English, under the interna¬ 
tional law of the time, to the extensive interior of the con¬ 
tinent. Even along the Atlantic seaboard the English found 
interlopers in the Dutch and Swedish settlements, but these 
feeble enterprises were summarily disposed of by conquest. 

In the long run, the contracted dimensions of the area 
settled by the English proved to be a blessing in disguise. 
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The vast spaces embraced by the S|*:in» .b and btmh de 
pendencies made necessary widely scattered •wttVe.ir;:!, thin 
populations, and the development of hunting, trading and 
mining as the chief occupations of the cd.mi' 4 .. IV >■ ss 
sequence was a rapid exploitation of the eomtttV, super 
ficial resources and the building up of community* that were 
organically unstable. The English settles ;. » n site .-tVv 
hand, found themselves hemmed in on the «o! to an .dsno.t 
unbroken mountain wall covered with a luvov mantle of 
primeval forest By a decree of Nature they weir e,.nursed 
to a narrow strip of tidewater area, suHivieotlv t olatr 1 t.« 
afford that protection and cohesion which a well -adried 
colonial life requires, sufficiently large to peinii* <4 ». is 
servative growth, and possessing that extended .r * trout up* 
so necessary for the development of a maritime people 
In the century of conflict between the Esemb ate! the 
English colonies, time was the strongest ally <4 the Enghd;, 
for time meant a more compact population, gtcater nutnuS 
resources, and a wider knowledge of the topogt.uhy *.r the 
interior. Massachusetts and Virginia weir longer e .'ah 
lishedas colonies than the United State-* i* today a * a oat;<*u 
before the English had gained any exact lumwledgr *4 thr 
great transmontane empire that lay to the we .t *4 the Al’e 
ghanies; and their interest was then provoke* 1 by the aO-oupt 
of the French to enforce their claims to the < >b$u by 

a system of stockades commanding the strategy yppi ,,e';n 
from the English settlements. In thi* final great to d of 
strength, the French and Indian War, the Knghd* * -dons 4 1 
availed themselves of the geographic jieettli.nitn-. *.£ ihrir 
situation, planning their campaigns so a. to take ad-.auugr 
of the routes through the mountains of we.trsn Yn.prua 
and Pennsylvania formed by river and jertage, and »4 the 
deep natural depression in the mountain. fosrnr! 5... the 
Hudson-Mohawk river system of western Nr -a Vt.il. 
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called the second American frontier. This new frontier 
was as different from the original of wttlement 4. the 
latter had been from Europe; ami there were quick! v evoked 
those differences of sympathy and infere-.f which dilfctnt- 
tiate newer settlements from old established eomnsmutie; 
By the middle of the eighteenth mutin' the mountains 
themselves had been reached, and pioneer >rPirjsir»t was 
to be found up and down the longitudinal vallrv . tutting 
across colonial boundaries in a notthea-derlv and n-uth 
westerly direction. 

The influence of physical conditions hjh*» man cun no 
place be better studied than in these stnvr. ,jve fronties,, 
for there Nature held unmitigated sway and man «:», .no 
jected to the severest tests. Cut oil from the 
of older communities, and tempm! In the ha.nod. md 
difficulties of wilderness life, men were counted ,sv. **, ■.r* s * 
for what they did, not for what their au> e.!oj , n:av luir 
done. Like the castaways in Barrie’*, delightful oho, " !!;-•* 
Admirable Crichton,” the pioneers forgot tho,e ,»*;}*, * <\ -h , 
tinctions which had no validity in the .task fact. os t' rjs 
daily existence; for, in the presence of primeval iVutue. , t 
family tree is infinitely less imjwtaut th.m the ahdtt*. t, 
make a forest clearing. 

Such conditions^were productive of a race of men. .tutdv 
in their individualism, imjtatieut of re .trainf, and iropnuott, 
and resourceful in action. The fusing t -covers „» th. }„«}, 
country were evidenced hy the fact that if, popttia's>■», sr o 
resented a wide mingling of ethnic strain,, who li^j 
m harmony and shared the same general oteCoi, t, lr 
the character of the pioneer was rounded „tsi , w ,} 
the economic conditions under which he herd the .dam f.m, e 
ofland and the equality «f materia! po,,«. , lW) Smh a 
diffusion of property inevitably begot the ideal of j.*Lro 4 
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were inclined to look on those of another with distrust and 
even dislike. In 1736 Colonel William Byrd of Virginia 
wrote sarcastically of the “Saints of New England” with 
their “dexterity at palliating a perjury so well as to leave 
no taste of it in the mouth”; and so late as the Continental 
Congress of 1774, John Adams, one of the leading members, 
had to act cautiously and secretly in order to avoid arousing 
the antagonism of the southern delegates because of his New 
England connections. 

These centrifugal tendencies were eventually overcome 
only by forces'which broke down the barriers of isolation. 
Facilities of travel and communication gradually improved." 
Whereas the first settlers had followed buffalo tracks and 
Indian trails, ferries began to be provided, fords discovered, 
bridges built, morasses filled in or covered with corduroy! 
Within the settled area of the coast, passable roads were 
built, more rapidly in the north than in the south, although 
it was not until the middle of the eighteenth century that a 
continuous journey from Portsmouth to Philadelphia was 
made possible. The increase of population, and the filling 
in of the unoccupied areas between the settlements, also gave 
opportunities for more frequent intercourse and consequent 
understanding. 

Another mighty factor toward the promotion of inter- 
colonial unity was the migration and mingling of the settlers 
of the back-country of the several colonies. Many Germans 
of western New York moved into Pennsylvania and on to 
the mountain valleys of Maryland and Virg inia The 
French immigrants occupied the hinterland of both South 
Carolina and Virginia. The Ulstermen from Ireland, who 
came m such huge numbers, penetrated to the frontier dis- 
trict of New England, moved westward into the backwoods 
of New York, entered Pennsylvania by way of Chester 
county, and pushed back toward the center of the province. 
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From there many went southward, following the foothills 
into Maryland and Virginia and even going as far as the 
Waxhaws of South Carolina. These wayfarers brought 
with them no narrow attachment to a locality and became, in 
a sense, the denizens of a larger country. 

On the foundations of this growing physical cohesion it 
was possible to erect a superstructure of political unity. 
When confronted with serious dangers from without, such 
as Indian wars or attacks from the French colonists, tem¬ 
porary unions of groups of colonies were formed. And 
finally, when the colonies faced what they considered the 
gravest menace of all, the plan of the mother country for 
colonial subordination, they were able to act together in the 
Stamp Act Congress (1765) and, most effectively of all, in 
the First and Second Continental Congresses (1774-1781). 

IV 

The process by which waves of humanity rippled west¬ 
ward, paused, and began its movement again, did not cease 
with the conclusion of the colonial period, but proved to be 
a recurrent one which came to rest only in the closing years 
of the nineteenth century. There has been not one frontier 
in American history but, before the movement of population 
reached its final equipoise, a succession of frontiers, each 
hurling back its challenge to those who dared to brave the 
perils of an unbroken and obdurate wilderness. Each time 
a new weeding-out process occurred, by which the young and 
courageous spirits, together with those whose criminal 
conduct made them seek a refuge from justice, became 
the pioneers of the new zone of settlement. Thus the 
Americanizing process was a progressive one, each new 
frontier producing a psychology and a type of living less 
like the previous one and more decidedly “American” in its 
characteristics. 
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Coincident with the winning os national independence, a 
new frontier was already beginning to bp .sitMt .Vd in the 
Ohio valley; and by the opening years of the nineteenth 
century, the vanguard of American settlement had leached 
the Mississippi river. The great flow of posmUftt-u inu 
the heart of the continent was controlled b» geography- con¬ 
ditions, for the settlers naturally followed the line * „f Ira 4 
resistance offered by waterways, mountain pa->■«•< V4 j. 
leys. One great stream of settlement pa-.-w-d fhtotjgh 1 
berland Gap and down the Kanawha valley mt>> the t fSsi** 
river or, when it was completed, followed the t'limhrrhrsd 
road. In the south picturesque caravan-; of ptantm with 
their slaves sought fresh tracts for culm uimt hy g,.mg 
around the southern end of the Appalachian -.v.frm or In- 
directing their westward way through p. 4l ,r- ; i*jt» 

Georgia, Alabama and Tennessee. ,\Vw Kuwait.!,-.. p, w .d 
their natural passageway into the Middle UV.t !>y tttran' 
of the Mohawk valley and the ! akc. and, after , ^ 
Canal was opened, they migrated in greatly imst W!tj{ , 
bers. Generally speaking, the current; of 
the older sections of the country moved hi r<*u,;Mv 
lines from their places of origin. ,S.» great w:i‘, thr move 
ment of population that eiglif twitmir-, SVnmn .cr. y>n 
tacky, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Micnui, Mi,dopj and 
Alabama-quickly became so m mlmn that they were 
admitted as states, the last five between the year, tXio . m d 

As m the case of the colonial frontier,, { | tr V u,Umr< 

the Indian served to cause a rebirth of An.,**, m . 4 ' 
and to rejuvenate the spirit of t 

Society found itself once more willimit tl.o ionic,,;'.’,,! * 

ScSTfaZ 0, I '"; °'T “" bl 

forced .0 find a «te« for such tv,«l . 
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as those of transportation and communication with the East, 
of rights of land ownership, rights of self-government and 
educational facilities. One of the significant contributions 
of the Middle Western spirit to American history came to 
be a strong attachment to the sentiment of nationalism. The 
settlers were emigrants from all parts of the United States 
and from many parts of Europe; but the great central 
valley of the continent made them all part of the same 
physiographic province. Moreover, they owed their en¬ 
larged opportunities to the gift of the federal government; 
and their allegiance went forth naturally to the government 
of all the states rather than to that of any individual state. 

Their exultant nationalism, their boastful speech and their 
chauvinistic spirit, all in harmony with the vast open spaces 
in which they dwelt, made them the butt of the ill-natured 
criticisms of Charles Dickens and other English travelers, 
who thought in terms of the cramped dimensions and con¬ 
gested populations of Europe and failed to see beneath the 
rugged exteriors of the western people. An anecdote told 
by Alexis de Tocqueville, a sympathetic French observer, 
illustrates the boisterous spirit of the time. In a crowded 
meeting certain officials were trying to force a way through 
to the platform. “Make way there/’ they cried; “we are 
the representatives of the people.” “Make way yourselves,” 
came the quick retort. “We are the people.” It was the 
young Warhawks of this western country, unaccustomed 
to parley in their dealings with the Indians and impatient 
of the cautious diplomacy of the elder statesmen of the 
seaboard, who rushed the country into the War of 1812. 
It was, in large measure, the irrepressible nationalism of 
the Middle West, which led the men of that section, time 
and again, to settle beyond the borders of the United States, 
and then to embroil the government in territorial disputes 
with the inevitable outcome of annexation and expansion. 
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No political leader ever raised the cry of territorial e\|.»} 
sion without finding a warm-hearted rr^jMts*e m the- vtc.f, 
whether the object was Florida, IxiuRiatta, Tr*a , m t Hrg.m. 

It may be noted, in passing, that the .-.tar of rmpitr w,h 
guided in its movements by the law ui' gcvgiaphsc yt.tsiu, 
Every addition of territory hi the original dmsnsu ot j * 
was made in response to a desire to pmuuv junir.d 
boundaries for the area we already i»<«e>w4, jriSrs 
ordinal interest in the vast Louisiana territory »uv njrtely 
to secure American ownership of the e.t,t km*. .A the 
Mississippi at its month in order to as.me A mem an cmtsoS 
of river navigation to the Gulf; hut the eMgeu.tr. <<f j. Mt „ 
pean politics gave us the whole hide in return tm ,mi tn'cte .t 
in the tail. Even before this transaction «,.ei *om;dH>4 t 
Senator Jackson of Georgia aunotmeed m t o»gi r,,, a 
and nature have destined New t hlean. and t!,r 
to belong to this great and rising Empire/* hi 
sense the senator knew whereof he wa. *,j*-akmg ')n tbr 
absence of a physical boundary, Florida vm, pi-misp an 
intolerably bad. neighbor in the hand. >»i .Sp.mj, Mme 
°Y. ei \ s , om , e important streams draining the miesi -i .4 
Mississippi Alabtuna and Georgia Itatl thru n,mu .mtks, 
in Spanish West Honda. By the treaty of is*., . t |j { c f 
pamsh territory east of the Missi^ijtpi river t <«. M mm 

th + V n,t r l t statt!!i; *' tnti tlw nm,md 

stood flush with the Atlantic atirl the t#ulf, 

A few years later the sentiment for Tesa, w.», ,-.j 

that£ > eRio 1 Sr^ U T Ia f r hy thl ‘ * rrh ‘ w ,n Amem m. 

todillr^hTir e - 0 7*!; * * had 

ui ended for the United States in the south*r a. .\i t r, ,*. r 
annexation of Texas, '‘Manifest Uotiny" w ,| *,},», ^ 
he extension of American smierainty to the ‘in " , 

though the peaks of tlie RaM,* « . * 4U * 

a natural rfLu? ! , U ** n,, K hl iw «* < mi- idem! 
natural divide; and soon came such accretion* of tm m, t y 
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vital relationship between natural conditions and human develop¬ 
ment. A generation passed before students of American history 
made any constructive application of Buckle’s ideas. The first 
systematic attempt to apply a geographic interpretation to American 
history was made by Nathaniel Southgate Shaler, who in 1884 con¬ 
tributed a brief section on “Physiography of North America” to 
Justin Winsor’s Narrative and Critical History of America (8 v.; 
Boston, 1884-1889), vol. iv, pp. i-xxx, and later elaborated his ideas 
in his book entitled Nature and Man in America (New York, 1891). 
Approaching the subject from the standpoint of a geologist, he first 
traced in this volume the effects of terrestrial changes upon the 
fauna and flora of North America, and then devoted several notable 
chapters (vi-viii) to setting forth,^ in a large way, the influence of 
geographic variations upon the history of man in America from, 
pre-Columbian days to the present. 

In 1892 the Englishman Edward John Payne published the first 
volume of his notable work, History of the New World Called 
America (2 v.; Oxford, 1892-1899). This work, which has never 
been completed, sought to explain the conditions of life among the 
American aborigines as the result of natural conditions, especially 
the nature of the food supply and the lack of useful domestic 
animals. 

In 1893 Frederick Jackson Turner read his epoch-making address 
to the American Historical Association on “The Significance of the 
Frontier in American History,” later published in the Annual Report 
of the American Historical Association for 1893, pp. 197-227, and 
also in his The Frontier in American History (New York, 1920), 
pp. 1-38. Professor Turner’s thesis, that “The existence of free 
land, the continuous recession, the advance of American settlement 
westward explain American development,” is almost too well known 
to require re-statement here. Although Professor Turner phrased 
his thought in this and his other studies very largely in the 
terminology of the physiographer, the frontier is to him “a form of 
society rather than an area,” and his chief importance to American 
historical thinking has, in last analysis, been his elucidation of the 
part played by economic group conflicts in our history. See pp. 
69-70 of the present volume. 

The fullest statements we have of the importance of physical 
influences^ in American history appeared in two books, published in 
1903, which had been worked out independently of each other. 
Albert Perry Brigham’s Geographic Influences in American History 
(Boston) marked no important advance beyond what Professor 
Shaler had set forth in 1891. Ellen Churchill Semple’s American 
History and its Geographic Conditions (Boston), couched in English 
of unusual charm, continues to be the best manual that has been 
written on the subject. 

A number of monographic studies along the lines suggested by 
these works have been carried out since 1903. A notable series has 
been written by Archer Butler Hulbert under the general title 
Historic Highways of America (16 v.; Cleveland, 1902-1905). 
In 1907 a notable Conference on the Relation of Geography to 
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energies produced by differences in the amount and kind 
of material possessions held by the several sections of the 
population. 

In attempting to apply the principle of economic inter¬ 
pretation to American history, one is at once confronted with 
the^ necessity of distinguishing between geographic or 
environmental influences, on the one hand, and the purely 
economic basis of American development, on the other. 
The fact is that the two classes of influences are sometimes 
so blended that it is impossible, or at least undesirable, to 
separate them. As has already been pointed out in this 
volume, the geographic background of history includes such 
elements as the contour of the earth’s surface, the dis¬ 
tribution of land, and water, relationships of the size and 
distance of natural objects and, in the larger meaning of 
the term, climatic conditions. Economic influences arise 
from the possession of property by man, or from the desire 
for such possession, or from the use of such property as a 
lever of political or social power. A mountain range might, 
as a geographic condition, obstruct the. movement of popula¬ 
tion ; with the discovery of gold, it becomes an economic 
influence which draws people irresistibly. 

IX 

Historians have generally treated the discovery of 
America as being the inevitable outcome of the economic 
plight in which Europe found herself because of the block¬ 
ing of the Oriental trade routes by the Turks after the fall 
of Constantinople in 1453* That view now requires cor¬ 
rection, for Professor Lybyer has shown, from a study of 
contemporary documents and of the curve of prices of 
Oriental commodities in Europe, that the main routes of 
Oriental trade through the Levant were not obstructed by 
the Turks until some years after Columbus’s voyage of dis- 
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of the interior were likely to be radical democrats, for on 
the frontier the small farm was the unit of economic life, 
and the terms of virtual economic equality on which the 
people lived taught them to believe that all men were entitled 
to equal treatment politically. 

Two of the prolific causes of contention in the domestic 
politics of the colonies had to do with fiat money and the 
apportionment of taxes. The back-county where specie was 
scarce had greater need of paper currency than did the 
creditor and merchant class living in the older settlements; 
and the eastern members of the legislature endeavored to 
prevent that body from granting any relief. Likewise in 
the matter of taxation the inland farmers believed that they 
were being discriminated against by their tidewater brethren 
and forced to raise an undue proportion of the public reve¬ 
nues. In such contests the older settlements, even when 
numerically inferior, were usually able to maintain the upper 
hand because of the system of apportionment whereby they 
were over-represented in the colonial legislature. When 
the inequities of their situation became unendurable, the 
frontiersmen did not hesitate to take up arms in vindication 
of their rights. Some notable examples of this are to be 
found in Bacon’s rebellion in Virginia, the Regulators’ up¬ 
rising in North Carolina in 1770 and, during the Confedera¬ 
tion period, Shays’ rebellion in Massachusetts. 

The prosperity and progress of the colonies depended upon 
their commercial connections with the rest of the world. 
As newly-settled farming and fishing communities, they could 
not with any wisdom develop their own manufactures, nor 
could they find a market for their surplus products without 
access to British or foreign markets. But they were under 
the wing of the greatest manufacturing and commercial 
nation of the earth; and in the world as it then was, fenced 
off into exclusive trading monopolies, this connection with 
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tions: the desire to recover old markets or to acquire new 
ones for our commerce, and the necessity of protecting our 
neutral trade from the encroachments of Great Britain and 
France during the Napoleonic wars. A notable series of 
treaties testify to the degree of success attained by these 
efforts. 


hi 

The political history of the United States affords abundant 
evidence of the direct relationship between self-conscious 
economic groups in the population and political parties. 
Many illustrations might be cited; but, for present purposes, 
the original alignment of parties between Federalists and 
Republicans in the first quarter of a century under the 
Constitution will suffice. The Federalists were, in the main, 
the same group who had carried the movement for the 
Constitution against heavy odds; they were interested in 
translating into effective statutes those clauses of that instru¬ 
ment which promised the establishment of the national credit, 
the security of property and contracts, and the protection of 
commerce and manufactures. In other words, the effective 
nucleus of the Federalist party consisted of merchants, 
money-lenders and capitalists. 

Alexander Hamilton’s monumental financial plan, pro¬ 
viding for the funding of the debt, assumption of the state 
debts, a United States Bank, etc., reduced their ideas to a 
definite code, and undoubtedly served to anchor the young 
republic at a time when blustering winds threatened to drive 
it on the rocks. And it is to be noted that while Hamilton 
used the nation to buttress wealth, he also reversed the 
process and used wealth to buttress the nation. This is no¬ 
where shown better than in his project to have the debts 
contracted by the states during the Revolutionary War paid 
off, or assumed, by the federal government, an object which. 
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it: may be noted, he attained only by means of a politic 23 ;* -3^,1 
hlS enem f T1 ™ Jefferson, whereby heagrcc<2^ 
Potomac site for the national capital in return for 
votes for-assumption. By this assumption measure 1 *^ 1 1_ 
ton aimed to consolidate behind the new national gov^^^t 
e support of all the men who in past years had 

measure hf ^ se f unties of the stat e governments- 
“™ e f 0 5 m , ed ’ m the language of Henry Cabot Lodg e ' 
mportant hnk m Hamilton’s system “to create a 

11 ;/; PCrmanent daSS dl 0ver fte country, vvitl^^ 
regard to existing political affiliations, but bound to 
f^ernment as a government, by the strongest of all 
immediate and personal pecuniary interest.” 
m - merchant and moneyed class formed only a 

economth We find “ this circumstance **** 

trines of ^ phlloso P hica l and constitutional ^ 0 C~. 
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Republicans as faithfully represented the interests and aspi¬ 
rations of their rural constituency. The abundance of good 
farm land and the consequent ease of acquiring a livelihood 
relieved the farmers and planters of the need of govern¬ 
mental tariffs and other financial assistance in their economic 
life, and caused them to envisage government merely as a 
sublimated policeman whose sole function was to preserve 
peace and good order. Hamilton’s ingenious scheme of a 
national bank, tariff system, and complete financial reorgan¬ 
ization seemed to them pure class legislation, officious intru¬ 
sions into a domain of interests wherein private citizens 
could best work out their own salvation. As they watched 
the Federalists at work, they became embittered against a 
government which appeared to be working in the interests 
of a strongly-organized minority; they devised a doctrine of 
state rights as their strongest bulwark against federal en¬ 
croachments; and, confident in their numerical superiority, 
t ey exalted democracy—control by the majority—as the 
only proper government for a free people. Their attacks 
on the entrenched moneyed interests brought to their sup¬ 
port the workingmen of the towns, as yet an unimportant 
though growing element of the population. Without the 
prestige of Washington and the disorganized state of the 
opposition party, it is doubtful if the Federalists could have 
retained power as long as they did. With his death they 
quickly succumbed to the democratic tide and passed out of 
power forever. 

It seems unnecessary to dwell further in any detailed way 
upon the relation between political parties and economic 
group conflicts. In a general way, the National Republicans 
of 1828, the dominant element in the Whig party, and the 
p° s t helium Republicans have in turn represented the inter¬ 
ests of the manufacturing and financial class. The economic 
basis of the Democratic party has been more complicated in 
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character but, except for a pciiud of aHuu ^ ; 

before the Civil War, the Democrat. frit.- ‘.ytui 44 jr«ab¬ 
sented the interests of poorer ami Ic;> turmtutc Ha- .,-i of 
society. 


tv 


The political events of the “Midilie Period" of .Vmoi, an 
history (1800-1860) find their explanation % n % las . ; eU 
sectionalization of American life vvliich, dsn >.m ; tte. pen >!, 
divided the nation into three di tenet rco»i, >tm, .nr,.', ... te, ,/j 
western zone of mdejtendent Mtudl far met a marten; .<-7 
board section in which manufacturing me, teaming 
dominant interest, and a southern .seaboard .nra wr !,?r,{ 5,, 
cotton culture and slave later. 

In the preceding chapter the movement ..f .rsttei . 
the Alleghanies into the heart of the continent w »•. In ,1 
with particular attention to the geograplm.d , on,ten-a;, 
fectmg the migration. It remaim line to pomt ,, isS , r 
speafically than in the earlier 4»*u •.*.*». tteo t iu- 
majority of the pioneers who jonnieved rtr 4,v.od, 
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region more rapidly developed. 'I'ise national pnlide-. which 
the westerners favored were, as we sli.di the rc-uiitauf 
of their democratic idealism and economic nm!v, 

New England aiul the Middle Atlantic formed 

another fairly homogeneous economic unit. T!m«m ; b, ut 
colonial period and during the first decade-, of national Hide 
pendence, the economic life ot Yew Kurland had hern 
centered in shipbuilding and the carrying trade, lint tin- 
adoption of the embargo and other restrictive trade tnraaiir*, 
by Jefferson and Madison, followed bv the Wat of ,gj , 
led to a stagnation of New England commerce, thum-h it* 
created conditions ideally fitted for the Mitmtiatioj,' of 
Amencan manufacturing. While New Englander, who 
could see their future only in their pa a became d> vnmtlrd 
wth die federal government atul began a campaign ,,t 4 Jm. 
affection and protest that culminated in the U.onoo! t „n 
vention of 1814, other men of the region, duewdm 
a new opportunity, turned their capital from .. hi,, fl , 

manufacturing. They taw that their section .., tn 

almost unexploited source of wealth in tin* abundant water 
power furnished by its swift rivers, and that, with the . ( »Mt,r r 
application of human energy, the wheel , of mdu ,ti c ‘mi d«t 
soon be made to turn. Hence, already by ,g Mt 
spindles and 76,000 persons were employed in the m.muf.u 

of re w 0 oole 0tt0n ’ Chle ^ ^ Nt>W <he animal output 

ddhrs TnTe *** ■*"*■» •»«!*■*«- of 

t k its* Middle Atlantic states Yew- Vmh Yew- 

Jersey and I ennsylvania—manufacturing had ahead* bn 

a principal industry; and their economic intere ,t»tfm , 

to unite them politically with New England, 

muchmore thanTXf 0 .S £ ^V Sm,W ' ;ird X ° lth 
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But to bring- this about, two obstades had to be surmounted. 
The difficulties of trade with the West and the South were 
immense owing to the lack of proper means of transportation. 
Moreover, in these markets the eastern manufacturers and 
merchants found themselves in competition with English 
manufacturers who could undersell them because of then- 
lower cost of production. So here, too, as in the case of 
the frontier states, was a combination of conditions that were 
productive of definite national policies. 

The third area that stood cemented by common economic 
ties was the South or, to be more exact in speaking of the 
early years of the Middle Period, the South Atlantic states. 
Since the invention of Eli Whitney’s cotton gin in 1793, the 
attention of this section had become increasingly absorbed 
in the development of cotton culture. From a crop of negli¬ 
gible importance the total product leaped in 1800 to about 
thirty-five million pounds, of which a little more than half 
was sent abroad, and in 1820 arose to one hundred and sixty 
million pounds, of which more than three-fourths were 
exported. The rapid growth of the cotton industry was as 
important in one of its indirect results as it was in its direct 
effect, for it caused a rejuvenation of the institution of negro 
slavery. 

> It is a truism of the historians that slavery was, at bottom, 

\ a geographic and economic question. Slavery had existed 
/ throughout the thirteen colonies at the start, but before long 
1 it had begun to show signs of thinning out in the northern \ 
section where slaves had no useful part to play in the pre- S 
vailing system of economic life—small farms and mercantile ( 
establishments. Even in the South slavery appeared to per- * 
form no vital economic function in colonial times except 
possibly in the rice fields of South Carolina and Georgia. 
During the high emotional excitement aroused by the Revo¬ 
lutionary War, steps were taken for the abolition of slavery 
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in all the states north of Maryland. At the time of the 
federal Constitutional Convention a general expectation wax 
shared alike by southerners and northerners that the institu¬ 
tion of slavery was destined to gradual extinction i« the 
course of the next generation or so. 

But the vast expansion of cotton culture due to Whitney’s 
invention put the matter in a new light, Cotton culture vv.ei 
peculiarly adapted to the employment of slave labor. Its 
simple requirements, not involving the use of expensive 
machinery, gave systematic employment for mo 4 of the 
year and permitted the use of women and children a. well 
as adult men. Cotton growing was so pioiitable that there 
was no incentive to a diversification of imhi.trv, for which 
slave labor would have been im-iiiicd. The low euUut, 
plants, moreover, allowed the overseer to superintend 4 large 
gang of workers, the new imjiortuuee <4 slave', wu > re¬ 
flected in their rising market value. The piuhil.im,:, „{ 
slave importation in 1H08 at the same time dial the demand 
was increasing made this rise unusually sharp, The .v,o , 
value of a good field hand alxmt the time of the mv.-mam 
of the cotton gin was $21x1.1x1; by 18,5 is V v. t , i, v 

1836 $600.00, and in 1850 $ioom**. fly ,8;,, ,!,/value „• 
the slave property in the entire Smith mwmniml ;n ;* 
vative computation, to more than one ami one-.piarter hilhon » 
of dollars. Corresponding with this new b ; ,<i ; ;,„u„d 
southern economic life, we fiml the teachers and 
eaders of that section at first palliating , ft e and 

grounds 61 "’ r ° UIK y tlefcmiin « “ «« «i»r;tl, Iul 4 ir.il and ethnic 
Having develop! an economic system la,rd up,,, Mni . 
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relied upon Gr^at Britain for cloth and tools and luxuries; 
and with the development of English cotton manufactures, 
they found their most profitable market for raw cotton in 
that country. They were therefore opposed to any measures 
of the federal government which might interfere with this 
natural and mutually profitable exchange of goods. In the 
northern proposal of a protective tariff they saw only higher 
prices for the goods they consumed with no corresponding 
benefits for themselves. 

The period from 1800 to 1830 was a time of economic 
transition and change in the case of all three sections; and 
it was not until the latter date that the distinctive economic 
character of each was definitely fixed and the section had 
become politically self-conscious. The real inwardness of 
the history of the United States to the Civil War cannot be 
understood without constant reference to these cross¬ 
currents and countercurrents of sectional interest. It is 
possible here to consider only a few of the more important 
aspects of the history of that time. 

The West did not speak with undivided voice. One impor¬ 
tant element, led by Henry Clay of Kentucky and repre¬ 
senting the nascent industrial interests of the region, were 
ardent advocates of internal improvements at national ex¬ 
pense, and held, furthermore, that the United States govern¬ 
ment should assist the states financially by a distribution of 
the proceeds of the sales of public lands. The majority of 
the backwoodsmen were probably better represented by 
Andrew Jackson of Tennessee and Thomas H. Benton of 
Missouri, who had a simple and hearty belief that the diffi¬ 
culties of the masses would be removed when officers trusted 
by the common people were placed in charge of the govern¬ 
ment. This element, when forced to define their views 
further, revealed an inbred suspicion of governmental inter¬ 
ference in the affairs of the people; and, convinced that 
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banks had hindered rather than helped western development 
through irresponsible issues of paper money, they favored 
the disestablishment of the Second United States Hank and 
the use of “hard money” as the standard circulating medium. 
They believed that the federal government should hand over 
to each state the,unsold public lands within its borders; ,uul 
as for the transportation problem, they would solve it by 
having the states appropriate the proceeds of land sale-, to 
that purpose and also through the initiative of private enter¬ 
prise. 

The major political interest of the northern sealkctrd states 
was focused on an adequate protective tariff system for the 
encouragement of domestic manufacture*,. A*, tributary to 
this central idea, the business class of that section weir 
strong friends of the United States Bank, which made for 
stable money conditions, and of national aid to internal 
improvements, which would facilitate the marketing of their 
wares. The political acumen, and the economic atb .tratum, 
of Henry Clay’s much vaunted “American System" tuny now 
be apparent. By joining in political vvedl.wk the two pi in- 
ciples of protection and national internal improvementhe 
hoped to bind the Northeast and the We a in ;t p„iim ai ' t |i, 
ance solidified by the consciousness of mutual economic 
advantage. 

There were, to be sure, other dement * in the population 
of the northern seaboard section who felt that the,, 
were not served by the legislation advocated by the iaranr, * 
and manufacturing classes—the mechanic*, if! the t ipe, and 
the small farmers. They were best repre *etfted m the p,,{, 
ics o tie time by Martin Van Burnt and* in f^tinub f}ir$r 

k l ^ k wit P0KtiCS r<i8emhIwi t,ttt t,f follower, 
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free trade, an attitude and purpose which brought them at 
once into collision with the tariff demands of the northern 
manufacturers. They were not averse to the United States 
Bank, and only by gradual stages were they adopting pro¬ 
nounced views against national aid for internal improvements. 
Although they were watchful for any interference with the 
slavery system, the militant abolition movement was just 
getting under way in the decade of the thirties and, as yet, 
they had little to fear. South Carolina was still the chief 
cotton state, and John C. Calhoun was her prophet and 
statesman. 

It is now possible to follow these sectional economic needs 
and aspirations into the hurly-burly of actual politics. The 
John Quincy Adams administration, which came into office 
in 1825, represented a combination of New England with the 
Clay element of the West; and the laws enacted during the 
four-year period testified eloquently to the zeal of those two 
leaders in promoting the interests of their sections. More 
than twice as much was appropriated for roads and harbors 
as m the whole previous history of the country; and the 
tariff was increased from an average of thirty-three per cent 
under the act of 1824 to a general level of forty-nine per 
cent (1828). 

The election of Jackson in 1828 came as the result of an 
alliance of the planters of the seaboard South and the 
Jackson western element, assisted by Van Buren’s followers 
m the Northeast. Under President Jackson, national appro¬ 
priations for internal improvements were checked, the United 
States Bank destroyed, the Specie Circular issued, the 
Indians ejected from Georgia; and in lieu of the surrender 
of the unsold public lands to the several states, the surplus 
revenue was distributed among them. Not long after the 
beginning of Jackson’s term the flimsy character of the 
political combination that elected him became apparent. 
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South Carolina decided to take a stand against the protective 
system, even to the extremity of nullification, if necessary 
but the leaders of that state discovered, to their dismay that 
the president was inclined to be indifferent to their needs 
and determined at all odds to prevent any steps toward dis- 
U ". 10n ; The South Carolina group, followed by many indi- 
vidual Democrats in other parts of the Southeast, thereupon 
abandoned the party until a time should come when the evil 
Jackson influence had waned and the party might be made 
to stand for southern interests. 

Toward this culmination time was indeed working in 
behalf of the cotton planters. As the initial difficulties of 
pioneer life in Alabama, Mississippi and Tennessee were 
overcome, the plantation system of cotton growing was 
rapidly extended throughout that region. This westward 
spread of large scale cotton culture soon broke down the 
contrast between Southeast and Southwest. It is an eco 
nomic fact of great political import that, whereas in 1824 the 
annual cotton production of the South Atlantic states was 

e llT', 0 ' th ', Gulf states - this ratio ™ s «™rsed 
n 1841. By the latter date it was beginning to be possible 

to speak of the South from the Atlantic to the Mississippi 
and beyond as a compact political entity. ^ 

T *? e C °tt°n South proceeded to organize itself to dominate 
the federal government and decided to use the Democratic 
party as its special instrument for that purpose. The leaders 
of the South were constantly kept acutely conscious of the 

severity C f C °j; 0miC ^ uatl0n of *«r section by the increasing 
severity of the anti-slavery agitation in the North. A power- 

tks'the mfll T C \ began t0 be felt in ^tional poli¬ 

tics, the Slave Power” or the “Slavocracy,” in its operations 

not unlike the “Money Power” or the “Plutocracy” in the 

period since the Civil War. So successful Ts this n ew 

political force that from 1844 to the Civil War every'presi- 
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peculiarly their own for settlement. The people of the 
Northwest thus became acutely aware of a fundamental 
antagonism of interest between the slavery system .uni free 
labor, and thereafter they were ready to join themselves 
with the anti-slavery idealists of the North itt a battle to 
the death with the “Slave Power.” From tlii- combination 
of circumstances arose the Republican partv. "a purely 
sectional party,” as Stephen A. Douglas said, "with a plat* 
form that cannot cross the Ohio river." Henceforth the 
political alignment of the nation was distinctively one of 
North against South. When the Republican- proved ..»,*• 
cessful in the election of Lincoln in t&M. the dominant 
leadership of the cotton states believed that the «,u!y hojie 
of safeguarding their future prosperity lav in the c.tahlidi 
ment of a southern slave republic. 'Hie economic autag. »nt an 
of the sections, exacerbated, of course, by per-.ojui, jsllitical, 
ethical and psychological differences, thus plunged the nation 
into the great Civil War. 


It is hardly necessary here to advert to the fact that the 
superior economic resources of the North wane the deeiuve 
factor in determining the issue of the war favorably t,. the 
Union. The South paid the jH-ually of having emUmed j N 
productive efforts practically to the growing of o„e staple 
crop._ From the moment that the federal blockade Uvamr 
effective, the doom of the South was '.rated unit' , . 
military victory might miraculously turn the tide of event . 

2?L C f n . cderat T anxiously for . cognition 

Great Britain because of the de 1( «,deuce of Ihm.S, t^nlr 
manufacturers ujmn southern cotton; but the Ihits .b , ( »,rt 
tionm that respect was somewhat relieved b v the im V muunn 

imTSk/”*? h f/ Vt a ' Ul #,wl ‘ m P •*'«»’*'* dm it)}’ 
i860, 1861 and 1862 made the British people more utumuc 

for northern wheat than southern cotton. 
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The close of the Civil War was followed by an epoch of 
tremendous economic and' industrial development which 
transformed the whole fabric of American life and raised 
far-reaching questions of political and economic policy. 
These matters are discussed at some length elsewhere in this 
volume, 1 and indeed form a part of the common stock of 
knowledge of our times. Suffice it to say here that our 
thinking today is perhaps more distinctively in economic 
terms than ever before. Any list of campaign issues will 
at once reveal this—such questions, for instance, as the 
tariff, the merchant marine, the currency, the railroads, trust 
regulation. Or any survey of newspaper editorials on 
domestic affairs—covering topics like the “open shop,” co¬ 
operation, immigration, farmers’ grievances, the high cost 
of living and profiteering—leads to the same conclusion. 

. Although economic influences are probably no more potent 
m American life than earlier, they are more frankly accepted 
than ever before. Present-day politics is very largely the 
resultant of a complex of economic and social forces, 
working frequently at cross purposes with each other; and 
the principal task of modern legislation” continues to be 
m the classic language of James Madison, “the regulation 
of these various and interfering interests.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 

John Bach McMaster broke new ground in 1883 when Iia mih 

fen*/ fe St L oI “™, e ° f his monumental work, A History of the 
People of the United States (8 v.; New York, i88s-ionf for k 

socialfemnt^nf 6 * ? the . hist ° ry of the United States’from a 

%ul l ( P u f Vlew ‘ Garn ering his facts very largely from the 
i? d news P a Pers and setting them forth with photographic 

dfe;fe’kfe p0rtrayed life of the masses with a proffisenessof 
detail that gave new realism to the old story. oruseness or 

But Professor McMaster was concerned rather with reconstruct- 

social condu n ct Ch Th 1C fi ‘fe" f ith acc ° un ting for the mainsprings of 
social conduct. The first historian who perceived the importance nf 

economic influences in American history was Frederick jTckson 
Turner, who first expounded his views publicly in his address, “Thel 
1 Chapter xi. 
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Significance of the Frontier in American History,” printed in the 
Annual Report of the American Historical Association for rgoi tm 
199-227. Compare p. 45 of the present volume. t'rofesM.r Turner’s 
mam interest, in this and many later papers, was t,. trace the 
influence of frontier conditions, particularly the abundance of cheat* 
lands, upon our historical development. The mod tmpoit.uit of 
these essays may be found in convenient form in his /Vic 1 ‘n'nti.r 
tn Amencan History (New York, tu.'o). Although Professor 
Turner had reached fus conclusions independently, it h a matter of 
interest that his mam thesis had been set forth as rally as j.nm me 
1^65, by Ernest Lawrence Godkin in his article entitled •'Aristocratic 
Opinions of Democracy" m the North Amorwun h'etvic (reinit ted 
m his / roblems of Modern l Vinner,icy. New York, t.%if 
Under Professor 1 timers influence, a new directum was given to 
Amencan historical research; and many articles and book-, have hie 
wnttm by students who sought to apply his viewpoint to turfkmhr 
periods or aspects of American history, A Infdlwstajdiy tb “ 
writings would be too extensive for iurinsiou tune, utt iw iiient on 
°t 3 * M1 “ C8 , tlf “» «“»>«« will simm'd L ,.Z 

character of the work that has been done: Mrutwti Hold Ti/J.ol 
C^c W AIvurd So.on J. liuek.olmlwTt^tr/! ZTf' 
Cox, Archibald Henderson, Homer (\ Hoekett, Frederic 1 i* tv ..... 
Louis Pelzer and Milo M. Ouaife, The Turner in.tnt if ItJ 
most felicitously presented m his own volume ot “L . ready 

«'<«>• found in U oodrow’w Loi A 

1 A^hdSM f I he I NatK T MonihSf, v»| , 

*' x r 4 i Archibald Hendersons The l on,me it of it, < 1 1 v , 

(New. York, 19 jo ). no. ix-xix; and Tut 

Amernan brontwr (Now York, n,iu>, chap. i 1 * L " Ut 

The Turner school of historiuas liiis tended in divti'u \mrtw m 
development in geographic terms and has rcuer.iiL notdr I Vhi 
expression, economic interpretation of history" it !u, « 

whole, paid little .attention to the r«'«le of idu.tii d faio h ., *,? 

counting the earlier work 4mm by j. L fikliL ml\ -"TV' 
appeared in a short space of vrnr« wft ft \v » V hf ;T % llr,r 

trial Evolution of ihethM V U 

White's Money and Bankimt ilimillu^ h t*/ % 1 * r 

ton. h ill*.. 


. * , ”« 
fndunmi Hu 


(Boston, 1909 ). “ m-mt, mth hired*, 

A number of Socialist writers now came forward as avowed 
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m.sst.iiiir t!r!rrnMitj,{>* .uc! -.ft thru;,rh<--i tltr t.r.k 1 of wiv. th* 

Mi «•;/<»*. tn I w.'m.., ,l }»*4*,., »*;•»!* an,I Hi-, V ( i, w J Ivnt •» 

«Nr* \-a,... \„,. m Mu./. rk/h-us >f 

iff ', 1 Ml !«,. 4 »l h. I** 1 .'* .t, \!sr«/, U„;,>f V % flf 

Ni t * urf r; ,*«/ 1 w!,-J \ t* Im , itr u , J,| v 

(■Mtlit «■( ,M,CM-,;,* ,I-i ' * ’ 

,\.»( !.,u .»! 1 4ts Wh..u» ifn.l.'iit ,»* »„ tsxtuti ,t Mt.titur 

rr,m,-mH it.tr. s.m.m.-i, t,« Vtitrio .,tt h».i..rv with iU 

I'Tiuir ' 1 *’v '* 1 V ,M <!«*» V<-.«»■ 4 W J..,r,l 

hr.! .»f t.t/ , «-,</,/ >utr. < Nr* V.iM, tltr lit at .<* .t 1( -nr-, 

i, «n ,-t (;sr fits,- h* f -** • .«#, htl ■ tftfl iii<n #f 

I *« i» , m,jiu *. , 1 f //'V* i ntm t V win *4*% 4 \rw Viifl, 

the. 4. • ■ .(«!t 11 It li t! t- !-.r in,th,*t ..'hr* ht’n.imit’i' 

° f ,, ’* t ’ u *"' >»■--» tt.'jiv 4ir ,,t f*»r »•' n't.ifut, ut Amr»* 

*.m ht •((<-! t. 111 It: .-1? 1 ,-E 1).. - ,, i,M, ij |utr tr.tvIMml 

1,1 r-.i ,trr. r m 4 «(<■,,tr f ,,, t Jutfri ,\J, t ,r4tt \ii<tn-M,i 

(.*! r.Jttijilr J,tn< M *(».- \\ |! .Ir», }*, f \‘ 

, 1 ll ' ’’ ^ t.rri, j i{ .tv ,t I,,::,, tt,41, {,<ti ,n,( | r* tlittle .nl,,|tui 

|»r| tv.J, !.( \!tsr-t. t;i «t A in.tkift, »\u |ti t* , r ,.| 
rv.tiri)!!. f, .’i ,.i frr. 1 , tt! ! it.. vrt):.-!V, Nr % ,.•» fhr!,- ., .( , 

4 ' 4 . tt'.J (4 t f'tr rvit.ti ! . *. , i.v.'.i,. t , f j rta '.1 )*t .. 

lilt 4ll»* h I * vt? , ^ # 'I.',, I / i 4 s <• 1 tl«#t |! ( n Ititlf* f k<*' 

illt^l|str» 4 r|,, 4 f f 14 U Vl * t, f 4t|? , ? r, 5 , f , 4 |^ g f tr4t5lfr|| | 

III in.Uni : »M(f tltr IU4'!*' !*v |I fl H 

£T*nT h J m \ T .'^* 4Vri fc U t 

in 4 ^ t %huSt wi iiiift In 4 hf^u |4^ t 

;;■•«»■r \*. . ii„ n-nL: m h***, tlJT.lZ 

f?44f* \%UUt* bit 4!»| •4f4!n- 41 4 |U'!4^t!4f Ml-li #H4V VrfF} ^ 4 

IIMttrt t.I . (ttltt <•, t.r f. it*).- (i, it;.!,fi,<. r ,,*? > ..„J V M |., n 

««' • «'*«• >*•»" , U * 4.r I. ,* | i*.r, !v , . \n .-4 l 4 ,4 

lir 3 ,uvrsn^;Ui:* m ..*" 





CHAPTER IV 


THE DECLINE OF ARISTOCRACY IN AN 

Aristocracy is something more than a fo 
mental organization. It is an outlook on life 
peculiar spirit of exclusiveness and superiorit' 
and special privilege, into all phases of hums 
It is mirrored in the manners and morals o 
their religious organization and beliefs, in tl 
for education, in their language and their litei 
labor system, and in the relations of the sexes 
as -well as in their system of government 
Americans of today the most inspiring theme 
history is the story of the successive advances c 
man into rights and powers and opportunit 
monopolized by an exclusive class; we call 
democracy. But to our anxious ancestors \ 
deep misgivings the restless stirrings and recuri 
of the nether strata of society, the changes 
appeared not as the working out of a beneficet 
as the degradation of all that seemed good and 
world. In their eyes each new victory won b 
whether in government or education or in some 
ment of life, signified the yielding of aristocrac 
bined forces of ignorance, avarice and mobocra 
. The stor y of the struggle of aristocracy again 
is a complex one, touching the life of the pas 
of American society at many vital points and th 
lght upon the processes of human progress. ] 
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that I'uH.uv . is s, m»!v |*i‘ .'.iMr t«» ,iu«*ll U (hui some of the 
tmt'-t-uulin*: piuiM-, of shi, !,.»>; nmtlirt. 

I 

ju«!«f*a hv mir the ;trkt,uT.iti<- i«U-s 

"*«•’ e.:th,i 1 .ue,5 itt thr hie o< the j u ll( J, 

iiirn -At the .»S'c\ ..1 thr ,tn ( ui j.u.tush! ,|«*»**! tin* toUmial 
K.MU'i'iim tttsh thr .'fSie.tl d.t , ih.a mn..;mSMi trim. 
tufisH! •' *•*.?*• th.il tuukr.t to f'lii.'t.utrl »«i <«ii v for it* lW mi’ 
mnii.d ;mth,*ntv hut „ih< un *s. mo,!,-:. ,rM ■, (4)| .Us,i, „f 
■itMi.i! t I.iir ,1} the niiu'ftinr'-. rout{ vv.e. **,iy ;j»iJ 

1 ,ttnl If njHrtsSH !*| ilti.m! j tu t h* e<ittte itieittf h'Ih 

1*1 thr <h;uitst»! * it* {e vtm, t!t«- m.ptutmu, .m>| ....mrtsmr, the 
tir,|' ; m , lit 5 iir n.iouu! ttln.1i I.mh-.l ,w\i in thr 

-.olr 

111 rU'i 1 j't.uiiit r ,it« !i .* n.ifivr ,u t itn i.itn iln-i, Jmi| 
S!ir.|.r, |ur nl the tmv.h Fm 1, .tntn r .|eiiH uf 
thr "i ••rtt.Vs , Sum.*! .m*t Hhk.iI le.t.iet tht|* hi New 

hri,.i; >; ri! 4 ; ,4 m.ittn ut mi .Sum j., she hvr’l h* tti" 
thr t'.rs >;•, , til’.' oj.tSr , .lulu! . ,, 4|(i| ttr.tlshiri ||lc| ■ 

th.mf',, hr.ifv. in tnr in.-Min,; l<uii .*•phov; .,f the t;ih!e .mil 
»H S't'HV.-.t.m,, ttnr iMMthSr.i with 4 tin e »r;«,iu| hit • i »rl 4 | 
»littl*|i*nS|4{|> It i’ifll .it ! Its 1 41*1 i'ntlryj' ,Mt»|r»|t, W|«H* 
'.r.'ltri! .i»iu*4tm; fu .lit u! I.uih. w.h»-|rS,^ j,,{ m lumii! 

hmr.rit Inin Smith j« 4 twreh turn | }l New 

\»'fh, jil r rinmi lit r (irjt.jii^-r! In fhr j*rH!tv, lt»il|}{ it! 

frntl.i! r!r,;.mtr „ti then f»«r flml.uti, ;m>! 

iltmnutmi! thr .ittm, ..j thr {-i.uimr h> r!,r ,i;«! of thru 
Slots i, thlutn-.h hit -me .i Ml with thr wr.ilthy 

mrti h.itis uttsthr. uf Nrn, V»iiS» uf, In shr tiri.;SjS«,ntnij 

ptmitnr Ut IV«»r.vK.H»i.i n >!«»»!;« w.n u», tijnr.l hy 

» i'uii»|..4.s ssiutui ut i». h nmihr, immSir, .fwrlSms* to thr 

M*||f$lsri f ii llir |»t m*, 

C ill4iinfitwetr rvrn itifitr iiiiiiiii;iinr4 in 
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the provinces to the south. In those parts was to he found 
an aristocracy of birth and manners which more nearly 
approached its counterpart in England than anythin).; else 
to be found in America. Composed of the owners uf great 
plantations and resting on a vital distinction between -.lave 
labor and gentlemanly leisure, the members of this exclusive 
order lived a life of luxurious ease, educated their suns 
abroad, and prided themselves on keeping abreast the modish 
fashions of London society. 


As befitted their social position, the aristocratic class in 
all the colonies occupied the seats of power in provincial 
politics. In order to insure their control thev did not rely 
solely upon a popular acceptance of their superior .jualitica 
tions, for they entertained no exalted notion, a-, to the mental 
acuteness of the average man. Hence the right to vote was 
nowhere bestowed upon all men, only on melt white adult 


men as possessed a stated amount ot property ; and itt mo.f 
provinces they must in addition subscribe to eertaiu religion. 
tenets. For fear that the ease of acipuring land mi,;ht ren 
der some of these restrictions nugatory in tin- outhmg 
tncts, the ruling class employed certain additional device , to 
safeguard their privileged position. A favorite method was 
to postpone the political organization „f the new communi¬ 
ties as long as possible, and then to allow them a di .piuj*.r. 
tionately small representation in the provincial legi .bume. 
As a result of such practices, the m;e,, or the population 
in every province was excluded from participation m the 
government, to the great glory of the amtuerarv. 

Traces of the aristocratic principle were hhrwLe t„ he 
found in education and religion. In Mavuvhu.em and 

TiS i al0nt ‘ W!lii a editcation ctab- 

hshed ; and m Pennsylvania and Virginia, several free 

Driva^e ^ • Ch00l! ’r ^ ^ , ’ 0W under 

P auspices. It was m large degree true el< ewhere that 





nna.iN'K of AUisroruAtY in amkkuw 7S 

school*. of ;mv Kina were me; umt *1»i K her education" was 
tiu* i»*vm } ;ativi* «,f the wealthy few. l„ tour of the* anthem 
{.rouiH-r; the < lum h of Kmjlaml wa. t!u* o.uW»4tt*4 church. 

0*1 out of j.ttMif turn!ami in Vinimia no oik* muld 
b*' b-ually tnaiiinti ever*,} |, v a mini .ter ,,t t!u* ,.,tabli-.h,*.| 
t-'innli, rittoti-liotu tin- tnhmi.il j«*ho.| tlu* < ‘«»ns;»e Rational 
Humli Hti-uon-.S a .imilmlv }»mi!r i: r4 jM.ition in Ma^a- 
dw-alt-t ami < oiimvtii tit, 

Tin* >li-sin* don bi tw.ru ‘Vutlc folk" am! mnn** 

maintained mm where tbioi*, ; |ioui tin* udonim, tmt 
mark ,u a bad.;.* of .octal -it Attu to. n but also as a deterrent 
to the jmliti.a!, edit. ait-maS and •>.».taf adtatt. einrnt of tho.e 
of nn;;rnflr inutm.;, fit.* j*'iiwi; r Kii.r htmlr. were 
fin* outwat«l t**kru of the utnrt aijriimiiy of the j»entSc»tun. 

I hr Hf.ttt {»<>m 4 ,trp$r4 a , thru tnrr.l tljr bobwh; and |i|»nn 
b:i5is:y tt.n .t. on, rtrt! the tilth*.He fantalmmTf lf . fin,* 
Ilf t|r,U 4 j;r u .*'» Mini:* ,J Aahlr a.*ld o| .<!o j<ill , . OflVeilirtlcr i 
an-t orn* . an indd*. ind/t -.tana tl:r wi aih with vein, h that 
hit.* .At an a.«. t .i, t fint/-*t») . as ,.f Mu.aHm ,rtt., 

.hait;.*.! that sst ..-«/• ».i flu m.uuj. not. ‘'thm* wetr fifty 
'rttirtJ, ... tut , tu Ft*,, ,, a;r, .h ,njj ,r.I witlt tom -ri ■. ;ttn| 
taikrti mi | hr ostrs lui i »a . .• wrtr tiitiMci italic in the 
i<u*af majottfv ; thee wm* tin* anal! fauurt ,, the hop 
h.rja*t the '.mint the as ft .alt ., and nirt lull!. . the plain 
jrojjjr o< the time 1 hr. w t t r ..»4cd fnan l«*i»{* tin* ha a* 
«4 the v*iui i*vlaint'l o»h i>v the fa. 1 that below them, 
*.f|*aiatr>i !<v an mhuttr >;n!t, w.**.- the rtrdatrd ne;;io. t, 

A, the eolomal petn.d .f pioautrj n, .| M ,«•, these hm;;m 
to ajtj.rat Mfjtt-. that tbr !>•»)* r-.tabh died ,u utitr .4 the j*t ivi- 
In;r4 .a*In wa. hrm« thualrtird t he fa. t that land was 
abundant a»t*l r.utlv obtautabb- hv thow who we:r wtllttn: t«« 
«»4eruo the har44n|e. of fr.mtirr hie tua4r it im;....ahie 
to hnihl uji a liffi.l ami rmhmisy ta*.tr -arm Mt. ii a. esi .tr.l 
In the .iiiuitfie'. .4 the i ii.S \V*<t 14 4’hr hatK.ountryiurn 
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atoays proycci to be a source of equalitarian fcdum- 

.he,r leveling spirit" was u„doul,te,ll, arcemua.. X 

addition of groups of limiugraiits unfamiliar 

regardful of petty class distinctions in thv New Wudd 

3m JTw ° f L agI i a,ion P rcc « ,in K Revolutionary W ar 
added fuel to the flames of anti-aristocratic Mine f,, r ,i„. 

peat Udewater leaders anti pa.Io,c„,.Kt.C | , . 

4 = controversy with the mother „„ a’ .|S .pilt, 

Jdnlosophical plane, unintentionally aroused the |,l ; ,i„ 

0 a high degree of excite,nen. and self-asserii ,n | , ,, o 
their constant employment of such express!,!,,"' ~ 
MM rights „f men" and “no ,amnio,, 
tation. In particular the artisans and mechanic, 
towns were galvanized into gnmp.consnom.ncss and „!! ‘ 
withstanding their legal exclusion from Hie fmurlii * ft 

r“ " pon .Si !«,ax 

tensed the period. "The ,„ol, herd, , , I ' ' rfw *. 

™ the acute ohservatiou .. X 

mmself an aristocrat. “IW 1 ,* 1 *' * ** 

t h ;is 

upon ,t. The gentry begin l„ for this •• .. . 

render this impossible. The cotni-d 3 i ; U *' h fo 

of two minds. The wealthier „ ' , “ >‘*<f 

distinguished leaders in C ol< „• ,’ rCW, . U ! ;m<1 ,l,4!,v fhr 

Hanson, ^ 

to ahy iSes”'She°B^ k 7 ’"' l ■ =i'", 
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tUvIam! one of thm mtinher, "let me hi* 4<n.»tifnt hi the 
jawMot a hitn, an.I ?mt s;ua w.-.J to «!ra;h hv tat. an,! vn min." 
When the aimed u mini ..u®', thxuund". t*f men an.! women, 
htvirinu thr '4njma of *' ton.” twy toned t.. tin* thru sum.* 
lam!, nunv of them .elflm;: tit * 'anada when- thu hrrame 
the !*ih;tim hathn , hi hut meat .hminitm, lltru e-.fate* 
am! fortune. wne eomwatrd } n thr ,ru4tsti(maii .use 
K«iriif,; am! tin tee. of |H-., iifamas weie i oiled 
their }»*->-’!?»!«* rrliiiu Mu, .ujutiuftoti was hWtir! hy a 
euiitrtlij»tiaty to the mjailmat ,*i if r Hummum. tsj,. st 
rrvicatiuH *.jf the !-„h, t «a Naum., Hm mhn lunuhet. ot 
the sijifirr ila tike the ! mi-J-.I , r etm > >.i thr u-mh .m l 
nt' the s;nut Mtiaku men hant»,.,t f lu-y. tat,- with »,V 
revolt)?iojil ;t at.;r tsiatit ■ >! thr*-,) ,r< t> --it ,tv ds aj.j*t ovnj 

at the ritifni-,t do, tun.-. id*. •* ate ! h> f >,'u- < trader». 

I hi-! hi ,Uit h «»t t!(r al I ',0 >< ? .t> v, H>i>or)| irtMijilv « rahrned 
hy the tie|r, tn ,n .4 the 1>*> sua was e * ei;i*ialh, la he in 4 1 tt 
mental in re\h>ri»j; thr t a .tr {.fra in Amu nan hfe, 

it f/ 

1 he hr■*! t;t eat uda'ial *l»*jsutatt'>u >»f ati.0inaii** mh 
that we have m Vim-man hi4'a >a a, , .a;iatne 4 m thr 

I in lat ate at o! hu’r;.eudui* r, ad-urd jttlv j, dhn 

dorimteut wa, vvi uu-Srt a huh jae .am m rvttrmrttt, 
pllM ir>f hy a fruaillfoU) 14 4 M-aunai > till 1! ot namd, ami 
• ieiijjitci! to ia!lv j« the Amu *» an »,m , r the hhu a!. of 

Aiiietti'a ami l'M»oj,r. It ha-, ihrndntr mu ,ly la-rn 

Mlle.l a at It. yn-amMe h> the m-ot rluyunn 

and anauai netrine «.t fh-- the nta-..*•. md ,4 

faij.tilat ttile that »an !r l-ana! amwh.»'tr in she 3'.it{'h*h 

lam;uai'e hartv tor »»t ail.to, ta, 1 ihe vstah! mei h,n 

| Him Inn | it v kImmih;; ,»mS a’U|ttr.J t'snn »,♦ hi, .i^ti 

me.. "UV h**!il intth. h. he ,eli evsiSni!/' »»u,| the 

immortal wand*;, "that all men air muled njital, that they 
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are endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable Rights 
that among these are Life, Liberty and the pursuit uf I fmipt- 

ness. That to secure these rights, Governments are insti- 
tuted among Men, deriving their just powers t'rum the 
consent of the governed. That whenever any farm of 
Government becomes destructive of these ends, it is tin- Ri,,] lt 
of the People to alter or to abolish it, and to institute new 
Government, laying its foundation on such principles and 
organizing its powers in such form, as to them shall seem 
most likely to effect their Safety and Happiness.’' 

But it was one thing to hurl these exalte.! sentiments 
against the King of England and the colonial representatives 
of his prerogative, and another to apply the hold ,* 
the conditions under winch people actually lived in America 
he members of the aristocratic class who had joined the 
revolutionary movement had no intention of "nnZtt 
- ow " special privileges m government and society .imply’ 
because they had joined with the unlettered masses L 
pudiatmg all political connection with royal Britain Whit 

S hev^J’ 8 ”®' f “ ,lil,i ™ lt “ »r. I«. k i. 

mat they had no notion of setting forth . ' 

domestic reform. Neither ,t 2 , ? of 

The actual conditions have alrndv * % » 

may be summed up as follows^ T : Ul * ! 

woolly-haired and of dusky hue were hell ' 'V* 1 ' 1 * 
the remainder of the 1 »■ • 4 «very. of 

white skin, was regarde1 a 1 ^ 

the other sex. White menM !! • W ‘ I!> ‘ mU ' tmv *” 
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important -lanction n t thr hj.jw d,m, in 4 lw ? j t 4 | ilt 

tutt hrmlir.itv tith-,, I.m it mn«ht wrli |t 4V r t ;tWn 

jtri.lt* in lJu* f'.nt l»*tt it u-turn! it. jnij„,,jth 1(l 
u r;ur ..f j■<*.’{'!«* w!i->, m-Huth 4 ,m 2 im ; jV jris.-j, | um! j 
that Pm- lirrr, v,.-,| 4} fit.it ?im»* i*n* 4 «rr 

limit »tu than .mi. s-cr-.V ,n flic u.nM 

^ IV rra t.j' ff.i A h'sm j.-,,<« ,is m tom, K«.m« 4-1 tf«« 
(‘.»ttti.ii-i,if:.in jtt-ijkt.f, ;; .n r thr 4114,444,4- it. 

m.imr-nt. vi irn ,»m! »m*. .tn'itati, :t If-, j.trm-alnr, vvm . 

*, rri.Ht.lv jr..;-,u,it?.* ih.c .,,.4! trt«*,-«<! \<i tiu* tmt.-,, i m 
thr m-t tr.i$!f, 4 1 %vr .rr, wa-i 4 tm-iu *»i thr writ 

tturti to thr * ft Jrvln .tiiji ,m ! j.tAhr tin ,t. |*}j r 

tir-,t Uu- mii-ntfifmts, .i-h.j.tr,! h% t! ;r ttlfn 

i\w hf>iiuittf!, ; ,.f f?,r tt,,i 1,4,1 ,'Hi}fi»nsr 4 thr ft.t.lifmtut 
jxtiifit hI *!t .lit!. . l» , tw,r»-(i 1 ?4,,; ,u* r ! tti.t-,-; 4jj,| wrsr haw-.l 
“l"** *P- !''»:>'!'• tV i v.J.» to rhr 

rntitiur, t:«.twtflt,»4ti hn-,; th,,{ ,h- M vr tp-ir 

}»nvrr. turn) iJ-r nirtt >4 ; it*. am! t r, t 4 u-t I »,,!*• mnt 
4tf >: 4 J-i"S-.’itv Ml..'- mbmm! tu v,.tr, 4!i4 tl:r 

fPSif f.. iu'M . U;-.- W,i. it- .*.}!, f , m, «!-a*m-»ir4 

a taw;.! mummt -a than thr M.im.itv vt.rrt, 

Ur|« ; t»»t| i »f .tit ![,.;!•. |.lt!< .1 .itttt,t£!v .X-. ftrlutr, 

Ihr *,htr» l'W!,n.' .f.ttr.ii ,,j 4 ;m ,vi * ,m,; ,,»i. at thr ir 

fit 4 * usj-,t$Um<.ia 4J-;f'! m f!:r ,,j j (r% - fnig.,, 

tn;., t ,hn w thr i (i *:r!iim.r ..f r .f,»!r-. w f,r„ t ! sr t Ji n j 
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A more serious threat to the ascendant lotion of the 
aristocracy resulted from the disorganization of the life of 
the people by the impact of the war. Intense ,x.|«,la r 
sition greeted the formation of the Society of the Cincinnati 
organized by veterans of the Revolutionary War. leans ’ 
of the fear that the public liberties would he endangered In- 
a secret military organization in which membership was to 
be perpetuated by hereditary grant. In a number of states 
the party of the masses gained control of the government 
and assailed wealth by the issuance of fiat montv Z Z 
passage of laws for postponing the payment of debts; else. 
whereas m New Hampshire and Massachusetts, the w.mim? 

sSns anTf tUtC l Cl aUthHnty W, ' lS • Sh ' ,Wn in lmh *''*‘*»un. 

stations and armed uprisings. Comity conventions in 
Massachusetts m i 7 8 4 and 1785 declare,1 that the state senate 

common ^ ^ in 

No events could have better demonstrated to the vtri 
faction of the aristocracy the incapacity of the ma, ,e.V f 
self-government; and with a zeal animated hy ZX* 
turned every energy to recoverimr its u f . , 1 ’ , U 

public affairs. The leaders of the f . 1 . ’, ^‘ ‘ U v 1,1 

Convention.^ which assembled in 1787, "wre brmX'lv *k 
m passing judgment on the merits of government In! 
peojde. Elbridge Gerry, confessing that he ‘• e l * 
republican heretofore,” declared that “the ^,1 ! ,u " 

flow from the excess „f ' y ‘ 

denounced the masses as “turhulld A1,M uder Hamilton 
dom judge or detemhw ’ ' 7 ' ’*'■ 

that the British form of miv ' * lI,< mttlIr, 'd [ h** f»|riiii*«t, 
world." iZ r,f r T B ! id 

ovilsofthe^mrvh, ' that the 

follies of democracy.”' Clouvcm*'" \t" •‘"•I 

- 101 
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the dependent” than to children. Roger Sherman thought 
that the people directly “should have as little to do as may 
be about the government.” 

The Constitution as it was framed by the Convention was 
well calculated to keep the plain people in a subordinate place 
and to assure political power to the men of substance and 
quality. Only one branch of the federal government was 
made directly elective by the people—and the separate states 
were permitted to continue to restrict the franchise as they 
chose. The more powerful branch of Congress, the Senate, 
was to be chosen by the state legislatures acting in behalf of 
the people. The president was to be selected by a special 
group of men in each state, who were presumably wiser than 
ordinary men and who should be chosen in any manner that 
the state legislature might specify. This meant, in states 
where the legislatures themselves assumed the duty of ap¬ 
pointing the presidential electors, that the chief executive of, 
the nation was three removes from direct popular election. 
It was further provided that the members of the federal 
judiciary should be appointed by the two branches of the 
government that had no immediate contact with the voters, 
the President and the Senate, and that the appointment 
should be virtually for life. Arthur Lee, among others, 
confidently predicted that from such a system “an oligarchy” 
would arise and govern the country to its will. 

The influential leaders who came into power under the 
new . instrument were bent upon giving a distinctively aristo- 
a-atic cast to the government that was thus set in motion. 
The guiding genius of the new regime, Alexander Hamilton, 
freely admitted to his intimates that the Constitution was’ 
imperfect to the extent that it fell short of a constitutional 
monarchy but that he intended to do what he could “to prop 
the frail and worthless fabric.” Jefferson tells us that when 
he arrived at the capital in 1790 from France to take his post 
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as Secretary of State, “I found a state of things, in the 
general society of the place, which I could not have supposed 

fo°MW e ' ? e , mg a Stranger therC) 1 was feasted from teble 
to table, at large set dinners, the parties generally from 

twenty to thirty The revolution I had lef" and Lt “ 

had just gone through in the recent change of our govern- 

“f 1 ’• u C f lg t ^ G common t0 P ics of conversation, I was 
astonished to find the general prevalence of monarchical 
sentiments insomuch that in maintaining those of repub¬ 
licanism, I had always the whole company on my hands 
never scarcely finding among them a single co-advocate in 

that argument-The furthest that any one would go in 

support of the republican features of our new government 
would be to say, ‘the present Constitution is well as a begin¬ 
ning, and may be allowed a fair trial; but it is, in fact, only a 
stepping-stone to something better.’ ” y 

°V I f ^ C ° nCems 0f the Hamiltonian group was 
to attempt to invest the president with the trappings and 
ceremonials of European monarchy. The Senate labored 
painstalcmgly at the task of discovering an appropriate title 
for the chief executive, deciding at one time on “Elective 

uXd^tT Ta ° n HighneSS ’ the Preside * of the 

Offiv thf oh? /T’ and Protector of ^eir Liberties.” 
,i/, the + ° bd T Cy0f thC popular branch prevented the offi- 

subtle 1 "HSlf “ *°° k °" m " e 

of ,ko was in 

official functions after,this style: “The principal ladies of 
foe aty have with the earliest attention and respect paid their 
devoxrs to the amiable consort of our beloved president 

Stiriffi 7 ’ °\£ iS ExCdlenCy the Governor, Lady 

Stirling, Lady Mary Watts, Lady Kitty Duer, La Marchi- 

oness de Brehan the ladies of the Most Honorable Mr 

Layton, the Most Honorable Mr. Dalton, the Mayoress, Mrs.' 
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Livingston of Clermont, Lady Temple . . . and a large 
number of other respectable characters.” After the fashion 
of European monarchs, the president gave formal weekly 
levees to an invited list of guests; and it is said that when 
Mrs. Washington found a trace of dirt on her wall after one 
of the receptions, she exclaimed angrily: '‘It was no Fed¬ 
eralist; none but a filthy Democrat would mark a place on 
the wall with his good-for-nothing head in that manner.” 

The democratic spirit of revolutionary times was subdued 
but, as events were to show, not conquered. Indeed, while 
the Federalists were still in the full sway of their power, 
aristocracy was being insidiously attacked in some of its 
supports through changes in state constitutions decreeing 
the separation of church and state. The Anglican Church 
had been disestablished in Virginia as early as 1778. During 
the Federalist regime, most of the states abolished religious 
qualifications for voting and office-holding. In national poli¬ 
tics a political party was being formed by Jefferson and 
Madison who made all possible capital out of the aristocratic 
tendencies of the Federalists, calling them “monocrats,” 
“monarchists” and “Anglomaniacs.” The latter retaliated by 
calling the opposition party by the opprobrious name of 
“democrats.” 

The government of wealth and intelligence, as carried on 
by the Federalists, bore fruit in an unparalleled crop of 
constructive legislation under Washington and Adams; but 
the general opinion that many of these laws were despotic 
and designed primarily for the welfare of the ruling class 
aroused a popular clamor that made inevitable their dismissal 
from the seats of authority. 


hi 

In 1801 a new period opened in the history of aristocracy 
in America with the accession of the Jeffersonian Re- 
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publicans to power. The event was hailed hv the Republicans 
as a return to the principles for which the War for Indepen¬ 
dence had been fought. “The Revolution of ip-ti is com¬ 
plete” was their exultant cry. Hut the Federalists stood 
aghast at the disaster which they believed had befallen their 
country. Theodore Dwight of Connecticut asserted in a 
Fourth of July oration that the great object of democracv 
was to destroy every trace of civilization in the world, and 
force mankind back into a savage state, . * „ We have 
a country governed by blockheads and knaves; the ties’of 
marriage with all its felicities are severed and destroyed- 
our wives and daughters are thrown into the stews; onr 
children are cast into the world from the breast and are 
forgotten. .. . Can the imagination paint anything mure 
dreadful this side of hell?" Cahot, a Massachuwrt, leader 
declared that by democracy was meant "the government of 

£T t ” h n T iIt0n a,1<! R,lfus ; ‘I'Prehended "a 
bloody anarchy as the consequence of the leveling tenden 

cies of the times; and Henry Cabot Lodge tells «, in h. 
biography of the former that the reason Hamilton accepted 
Burrs challenge to the fatal duel was became be desired to 
keep h imse i f avadabje f( , r military leadership in the ,n W)t y 
or the establishment of law and order, which he warded as 

^LT7 ° l gt,VmmWnt ! *y MW-. ialible, 
nut Jeffersonian democracy did not. as a matter of f o t 

cause the doom of the caste principle in 

and government. On the contrary, it perm-mate i ; ? 

more enlightened and less offensive form. In the retro p, T *t 

of history it is clear that jH.litical j«nver had shifted fro n 

mercantile aristocracy built on English mode!, t, „ t • , 

utility in which fc 

“ m4 a „ d had its bd „ K; M(111|C 1^2:: 
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«» prewhlesit relmed «t» iitnil Imiwll »l tins 
CGOdl Mill Ifttlf g(it§ wslfcfi| tpii*!f|f fftjgip |i|i* 

I# 'll* Cipiftl 1# >iA* |h* i^ili t> | || 9 ^ 
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and tanainetd the iiiiiiinii «| pmldm imwrnmmm ***** ** %'**« 
«n« whrtMttib* wnh 4 <-.v •• , r , 
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rives granted better facilities for newspaper reporters - and 
the Senate began to hold public sessions and enX^ 
stenographer to record its debates. employed a 

Thus “Jeffersonian democracy,” as a term descriptive of 
American social ideals during the period from tPot + t. 
defeat of John Quincy Ada Jin . 8 * mtj°n„ £ J £ 
the people who had hitherto been excluded from thTiuU 
enjoymettt of the opportunities of American life. t£ “ 
of the white population in the East discovered little cj“ 
or the better in their political and civil statTj£S? 
federal policy was molded chiefly with an eye to their cm 
and the abundance of good lands in the interior continufd°to’ 
insure then- material well-being. However, in the norttjn 
half of the country, negro serfdom was being abolished bv 
prolusions for gredual emancipation: and in L Northwesf 

foundations were being laid for a free elementary sc hS 


This genial aristocracy was not lont* tn % 

unchallenged by the less fortunate classes. While its mem- 
ers were yet engaged in passing about the higher offices of 
the land among themselves, fundamental changes be nea tl 

Jr JTL T^t' TheJro 8 ;”"^ 

Playing a hearty disrespect fm 

5r:sr tr “5 

established factory centers of N. u Irl th e newly- 
die working. ™ 

and the establishment of eqUal P ° IiticaI ri £ hts 
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-swelling chorus for the diminution of aristocratic privilege 
A movement of irresistible momentum got under way for 
the externum of {u.litieal rights to all white men regardless of 
their fitness or their property rating; so that hy iHji, fifteen 
of the twenty-four enmmonwealths possessed white manhood 
sutlrage, absolute or virtual. 

Confronted with the realistic results of Jefferson's theo- 
ietit.il attachment to manhood suffrage, the tine old person¬ 
ages, many of whom had been young men when Jefferson 
entered the presidency, condemned and opposed with utmost 
bitterness the impending vulgarization of polities. Daniel 
Weh.ter and Justice Story united with the venerable John 
Adams in red,ting the eh.mge in Massachusetts. In New 
\orli the justly renowned l 'haneellor Kent declared to the 
state constitutional convention that "Universal suffrage 
jeopardizes property and puts it into the jrmver of the poor 
and the profligate to control the affluent. Shall every de¬ 
partment fit the government he at the dUfma! of those who 
are ignorant of the iutportanee and nature of the right they 
are authorized to a . .time ? '(‘he poor man's interest is always 
m opposition to Id, duty, and it R too mueh to expect of 
human nature that interest will trot he it insulted." In Vir- 
gitria, the eonte.t for e.pta! political rights for white men 
wa. only partially successful (18.40, because of the opposi- 
tif John MUr Mutism anti Jofm Randolph, 

three ancient antagonists in jailifies win* trow made common 
e;m.e for their order artd succeeded irt excluding fifty 
thousand while turn from the franchise for a period of 
twenty years mote, So stubborn in Rhode Island was the 
resist,mr of those who widrrd to maintain the xtotus quo 
that, after twenty years of wrangling. Durr’s rebellion was 
neecssary to efleet a liberalization of the suffrage, 

lire control of the federal government could not long 
remain in the accustomed hands when leveling tendencies 
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were sweeping aside the barriers of suffrage. Portents of 
the impending subversion were ail too apparent to' the 
decorous gentlemen of the age. Salmon i\ Ome then a 
young law student in Washington, relates that the biweekly 
levees of President John ytiincy Adams were alwavlt 
crowded to excess, and that at the New Year’s reception 
1827, the guests became so unruly in their eagerness to’ 
secure refreshment that they pushed the attendant over. 

n the same occasion, a hat belonging to a Delaware Cun- 
gressman was stolen, which caused Chase to remark | 
ically: Something of this kind almost always omul md 

those who attend would do well to wear the poured a. tides 

,hdr “r -""I" .!»• I.. !‘f 

tal so Chli m 0 ; c , dl * twh l n « t0 Hoeiety at the cap,, 
tal so Chase rqxirted, was the news that the Hot!*., in |.L 

^one of the president’s sons had married hi-, sided., serving- 

The elevation of the backwoodsman Andrew l a-1 „„ , 
the presidency in was a dramatic svmb, ,d , * ^ 

of the disintegrating forces of the time. The m! 
ity and wealth who had dominated the public service uT'tu 
many years were left with no alternative hm s, 
dignified a retreat as possible “A, ,,,„ 

Public a position cptivale a, ^tZsTT “ V '“: y 
M«.’ observed the French,m, Jl~' , 'r l "" M * 

visited An,erica a, this 

give themselves up to the h,‘ "'v . ami 

society in the state, which Ins its “I '"“utr 

The seats of the s over„,„e„t I,era,,,,. uTa 2 h!“ ! ""T"" 

with men whom the i„ i i r . ” tU!,r * hik'd 

officials were sunerior i *i * * < tl ‘' ,lMt the 

so like tta,; X “il:; “ the, were 

nite an obstacle to i.liticai p?eS, '''T* . 

democratic sympathies o« hi be,,,. 
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ta " i " S,a,,cl ' * MlW-trtle 

. Vuh lhu,M v '* lfl » *tu>us cnmpai^n issue in r«io- 
*‘ m ; 1 * ht ‘ uf cm T cnmlidate was in convince the 
-Hts that he was only a plain ami democratic dtUn 
Damc-l Uehsfer apologized publicly because he had not been 
•mu in a log cabin hut eagerly claimed that distinction for 
US elder brother and sisters. "If ever I am ashamed of it ” 

U * **? m } y «»>* name and the name of my 

1 intent) be blotted from the memory of mankind!” 

I he overthrow of the forces of aristocracy in the arena 
of politics was accompanied by attacks on their prerogative 
m other fields inf herb- monopolized by them. It is extremely 
signthc.mt that all elass distinctions in matters of dress dw- 
.appeare. at this time. Ail met, he,put to wear the homely 
trarh and short m.pjtedhair that had been the distinguishing 
mmk of servant, and .lay laborers in colonial tin.es. James 
dnmuc had been the last president to affect the stately 
colon.al costume; and in Connecticut it was observed that 
after the democratic victory in ,MiM public officials ceased to 

Ur, ‘!:‘ Elsewhere the 

uiiiitly iltY Ilf coliiisiii! il; 4V, ha*I survive! 

I he exclusive |«i .itk.it of the aristocratic class was chal¬ 
lenged at another point; a euuecrtcd etlort was made in the 
second quarter of the century to drag down education to the 
evei O the crowd. The principle of free education sup. 
potted h> pul*he taxation had lung been recognized in New 
sngland and the Northwest although the practice had fallen 
sadly short of the theory; hut in the few other places where 
free -a booh, were maintained, they were regarded as char¬ 
itable institutions for pauper children, the instruction offered 
bung extremely rudimentary. The demand for equal edu¬ 
cation at the government’s expense grew out of labor agita- 
non m New Wk amt IVmtxylvanin in the twenties and the 
thirties; and if arouse, 1 the same feelings of disapproval and 
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indignation in the ranks of the aristocracy as did the apita- 
tion for manhood suffrage* The Xaiumul uf IliiSa- 

delphia denounced the scheme as “virtually Agrarianism. It 
would be a compulsory application of the mean.-, of the richer 
for the direct use of the poorer classes; anti so far mi arid* 
trary division of property among them." The editor further 
pointed out that “The peasant must labor during tltu.e Imut n 
of the day which his wealthy neighbor ran give to attract 
culture of his mind; otherwise, the earth would not \Md 
enough for the subsistence of all; the mechanic cannot 

h^hould 0f !"*•• t,,r a 

he should, most of the conveniences of life . . . j, t * 

wanting;; languor, decay, poverty, discontent would mh«, be 
visible among all classes.” H 

Bv B 5 tl f Q °/ p0pubr (k ' nwml »*‘t to b«- stemmed. 
By the decade of the forties, free public .whuols were u»n,. 
mon throughout the North, ami the notion that the comm . 
peope needed merely the dements of 

chsses " 1UCat r ,Wl for ;dl 

r. , • ' . J . n tiie wer « the landed genttv muvcvo 

mmmunj the m.ino|»ly of cilu..,iti„„,,| a.lv M U;u'r; 

tt N» e >T,'? a *, h I* 18 '"" 1 ' ®“UM| l« tl.eilt. 

Notwithstanding tho irre,ia ra Nc l.,,,.. suir< ,,.,| . 

» a result of the upheaval, .. 

ne * eiiio,, 

see* w ; r : ^ 

them society, spent their winter, in ^ 
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springs in Charleston and their summers at the Virginia 
springs. Every gentleman had his valet, every lady her 
maid; tutors were employed to train their children. The 
personal ideal of this aristocracy was summed up in the term 
“chivalry,” an expression denoting the virtues of gallantry 
toward women, courtesy to inferiors, a mettlesome sense of 
honor, and a lavish hospitality. On all appropriate occa¬ 
sions the southerners openly declared the failure of demo¬ 
cratic government and were at one with the renowned 
Chancellor Harper of South Carolina in scorning the glitter- 
inS generalities of the Declaration of Independence. 

Forming the governing class of the South—for Jacksonian 
democracy had never disturbed their seats of power within 
the borders of their own states—they looked upon themselves 
as prepared by training, temperament and interest to guide 
the destinies of the federal government. Their cultivation 
of the arts of leisure gave them a decided advantage in the 
science of statecraft over the rough-and-ready political 
organizers of the North. Yet the circumstances of the 
times were such that no southern aristocrat could ever expect 
to occupy the presidency again; and the planting class had to 
employ as their instruments in the presidency and many 
other high offices men of the democratic North whom they 
could in no measure accept as their social equals. Their 
direct personal participation was confined to membership in 
the House and the Senate and to various appointive offices. 

In the North at the same time a pretentious aristocracy 
was rapidly establishing itself socially, confined largely to the 
great cities of the Atlantic seaboard. Men of that section 
who had made money out of land speculation and the nascent 
manufacturing industries were beginning to coalesce into a 
special caste although as yet there were few millionaires to 
be found among their number outside of the Astors, the 
Girards and the Longworthys. Distinguished visitors in 
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distinctions. Tlie English Inslnrian, liar,id Marlin,.,,, 

old much about the “first people" of Huston, Ww y u ,i ,, f ‘ u { 
Philadelphia when she visited the I’nited States i„ the 
thirties; and in the last named city she discovered a *ir !n > 
social cleavage between the ladies of Arch Street «».' 
fathers had made their own fortunes and ,1,, ^ 
of aesmu. Street who owed tWr . .^’ 

fc sTuth^™ 1 ” ith ** serial rL i 

the bouth, the upper stratum of northern society comfit, .' 

a'ndT,? . .«“•*»* ™ 

“Zl 1 r„Z des , «“ e ," f it enltnre „ r 

vassals. Contemned hv the southern n-n,.; . J,u ‘ 

this aspirin,, ,™,„ J.7"-* 

"r r.. 

ronsemtors of the aristocratic traili Z[ 

horn fa Wte ... . . . «w#. 

™«t they had in large decree hMTl!'■ ,n ' , ' l, ' , ''" ,vr " 1 

one and need not be retold here Tt % Mr> ,'' *' 
was an unmistakable badtre of" ■ ,* t,{ *^vm 

sumably the pillar upon JhJ/ W \‘ # Ml,w ' r,uutv «««l pie 
rested. Chancellor Harper was^m! ^^” a,wl l,,l,Ufp 
opinion of the southern ,«.»♦/ ’ , U tbe common 

out slavery “there can beno TT ' e ‘/ !w1am! tit; “ with- 

providence for the future no ti^ f' U '"‘"‘i «“» 

which are the characteristics 111^^ *'*! *’* rlfWHU i, , ’« 

and that opposition to the institt.tLn^f? ■** 

Precipitate and ignorant zeal wt!T frw *" " mi 

* orant zeal would overturn the fundamental 
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institutions of society, uproar its peace and endanger its 
security, in pursuit of a distant and shadowy good 
Therefore when the party of “precipitate and ignorant zeal” 
elected their candidate, Abraham Lincoln, president of the 
United States in i860, separation from such an unhallowed 
association seemed to be the only reasonable course to adopt. 

The Civil War dealt a body blow to the most exclusive 
aristocracy our country has ever known. The former mas¬ 
ter class issued from the conflict with the stigma of unsuc¬ 
cessful revolutionists; they had lost the flower of their 
manhood and most of their wealth; they had lost their slaves 
and, for a space of time, their political equality in the Union. 
The slaves emerged from the conflict at first as freedmen 
possessing undefined rights, then as citizens with all the legal 
rights of whites, and quickly thereafter the male negroes 
were endowed with the right of suffrage. But the aristoc¬ 
racy of the old South, which had played so large a part in 
the history of the nation and had produced many of its 
greatest men, was annihilated, to live no more except as a 
splendid and romantic memory of the days “before the war.” 

v 

By 1870 the impartial historian must record that aristoc¬ 
racy in America appeared to have reached the nadir of its 
decline. The confident assurance of the Fathers of 1776 
ffiat all men are created equal” had at last become embodied 
in the law of the land, if by the word “men” were under¬ 
stood “males.” The principle of equality had been intro¬ 
duced into political participation, into religion, into educa¬ 
tion, and into social relationships generally. The Home¬ 
stead Act of 1862 had opened the public lands upon more 
generous terms than ever before; and hence political equality 
for men was coupled with a virtual equality of economic 
opportunity. The women formed the only element of the 
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population whose rights and privileges were distinctly i n . 
fenor to those of the rest of the people. 

. Bu *-devotees of the aristocratic tradition Rid no real wea- 
sion for despair. As a social institution, aristocracy 
chameleon-like qualities and takes its color and form from 
each new situation m which it may tin,! itself, Thomdi 
HKlmtol may . ] 

caste .ta never fads to fintl new source* of a 

era of dynamic development occurred in the Hinted States 
following the Civil War, which manifested itself j u VV ery 
field of economic endeavor. The energetic captains „f . 
new age ound opportunities for the accumulation of wealth 

facSt" m ^ •"*** in all sorts of mlnm 
factoring enterprises, m unappropriated natural resume.-. 

an public utilities, in stock manipulation. The ep« M -h J 
colossal fortunes dawned , hc m , mrv . 
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the heritage of birth. Its exalted position was enhanced by 
the wide gulf dividing it from the great wage-earning class 
which made its appearance simultaneously with the rise of 
the new aristocracy. Nothing quite like this toiling class 
had been known in American history before either in num¬ 
bers or circumstances. The massing of immigrants on our 
shores, and the growing scarcity and eventual disappearance 
of free lands in the West, gave an unprecedented fierceness 
to the problem of making a living and tended to drive the 
workingmen onto a plane of living where life became a drab 
existence. For such men the forms of political democracy 
remained as before; but the substantial equality of wealth 
and economic opportunity of the earlier days was fast dis¬ 
appearing. 

The finest spirits of the new aristocracy regarded them¬ 
selves as pioneers of a new kind, impelled by the creative 
fever in their blood to carry on the old work of developing 
the natural resources of the nation under modern conditions ; 
and they believed that the prosperity of the few would even¬ 
tually penetrate the nether strata of society. Arising out of 
the ranks of the people, the members of this new order 
lacked the culture and traditions and tastes of a long- 
established aristocracy—but they believed that all these re¬ 
finements might be bought for a price. Occupied themselves 
with the sterner realities of wealth-production, the men good- 
humoredly left to their womenfolk the responsibility of 
creating a fitting social atmosphere to gild the new order. 

To this end no stone was left unturned or dollar unspent. 
In the generation following the Civil War, playgrounds of 
the rich began to appear overnight along the Atlantic sea¬ 
board ; international marriages became the goal of ambitious 
mothers; palatial mansions and liveried retinues were recog¬ 
nized as the accustomed symbols of the new superiority. As 
the first generation grew older and the second generation 
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began to come of age, the new regime began to feel its social 
postfmn firmly established, its newness worn otl; ;mi! -1 
efforts at ostentation, though no less carefully sustained 
became less frantic. Thus it happened that the second and’ 
the third generations were aide to found a genuine leisure 
cass with the prodigality and profligacy that attends such a 
mode of existence^ Natural refinements began to grace the 
life of the exclusive set"; and with the development of a 

men t,f - wt ' a!th * w!i * ^ 

erished ' mmUK ”*■**•*■*>. “J 

B ut the new order of things slid not remain without o,,n«. 
sition from the less fortunate classes. To he sure th«, i 
prominence of the plutocracy could not. with anv * ^gree of 
ffectiveness, be disputed or prevented, but the ’ .omves of 
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is found in the increasing self-consciousness and self- 
assertion of the laboring class. The great labor organiza¬ 
tions are seeking, by means of collective bargaining and the 
strike, to introduce the principles of political democracy into 
die management of industry. Their aspiration has received 
high sanction m a message of President Wilson, who declared 
on May 20, 1919, his endorsement of a “genuine democrati¬ 
zation of industry based upon a full recognition of the right 
of those who work ... to participate in some organic way 
in every decision which directly affects their welfare or the 
part they are to play in industry.” Should this tendency 
work out to its logical conclusion, industrial magnates will 
nnd themselves forced to yield control over their own busi¬ 
ness enterprises and be reduced to the status of partners, 
perhaps silent ones, with their own employees. A remoter 
peril is held forth in the equalitarian program of those radi- 
eal labontes who maintain that private profits should be 
abolished, and that all industry should be “socialized” with 
complete control in the hands of the workers. 


Thewarfare against aristocracy during the years since the 
Civil War concerned itself also with the inferior position 
which woman occupied in American society. The chief con¬ 
tenders for the abolition of artificial sex distinctions were 
members of the subordinate class; and each decade saw new 
inroads made on the exclusive position held from time imme¬ 
morial by the male members of society. Susan B. Anthony, 
the great leader m the movement for sex equality, made the 
issue clear m 1873 when she said that, for women, “this 
government is not a democracy. It is not a republic It is 
an ochous aristocracy. . . . Surely this oligarchy of sex, 
which makes the men of every household sovereigns, masters 
• • • can not be endured.” The leaders of the privileged sex 
repeatedly pointed out the dangers which any lowering of the 
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sex barriers would involve—that woman would lose her 
charm and forfeit the respect of man, that equalization of the 
sexes would lead to the breaking-up of f amil y life, that 
the feminine mentality was unfitted to cope with public 
questions. Behind these arguments lay the deep-seated con¬ 
viction of the men, so a member of the New York constitu¬ 
tional convention of 1867 averred, that “The right of self- 
government upon which our whole superstructure is based is 
in the man. It has been written by the finger of God him¬ 
self upon the mental constitution of every human being and 
in such unmistakable characters that it is impossible for us to 
misunderstand, misinterpret, or mistranslate them.” The 
failure of women to be silenced by these arguments seemed 
to constitute added proof of their irrational and emotional 
nature. Nevertheless, sex bars fell one by one until finally, 
in 1920, the women of the nation were admitted as political 
partners with the men by an amendment to the federal Con¬ 
stitution. 

In this veracious chronicle of aristocracy in America, it 
would be unfair not to record one positive advance that the 
forces of privilege have made in recent years. The status of 
legal equality which, in a moment of high exaltation, had 
been thrust upon the southern negro by the federal govern¬ 
ment has been quietly disregarded by the superior race of 
that section; and in the period since southern reconstruction, 
the negro has been reduced to a special plane of his own, des¬ 
titute of the vote, deprived of equal educational advantages 
and restrained by class discriminations from enjoying equal 
rights in public carriers and places of assemblage. 

In conclusion, it may fairly be asked: what lesson is to be 
learned from the history of aristocracy in the United States? 
Those who are protagonists of the democratic ideal may 
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draw their own moral. For them the fact of outstanding 
significance must doubtless be the steady advance and even 
tual conquest of democracy over all forms and traditions of 
aristocracy. But, however impressive this thought may be, 
the confirmed aristocrat need not lose heart. 1 ie may always 
expect the common people to think with Thoma, jeiterson 
that the mass of mankind has not been burn with saddles 
on their backs, nor a favored few hooted arid spurred, ready 
to ride them legitimately, by the grace of Cod"; but if his. 
tory has shown anything, it has demonstrated that the multi 
tude tend to grow careless of their liberties and to think in 
terms of their own generation rather than with an rye to the 
future. New conditions and altered circumstance* of -.tu jrtv 
have, in the past, rendered possible the creation of new privi¬ 
leges and pretensions for those who were energetic and alert 
In the shortcomings of democratic society, therefore, lus the 

hope of the future for the perpetuation of tlie aristocratic 
tradition in America, 
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as the following, notwithstanding their polemic purpose, shed con¬ 
siderable light upon the contemporary conceptions of aristocracy and 
democracy in American history: John Adams's A Defence of the 
Constitutions of government of the United States (, 1787-1788) and 
his Ihseourses on Davila U7<*>) ; John Taylor's An Enquiry into 
*% I rineifles and i’utiev of the Unvernment of the United'States 
(1H14); iiiKi John C * (alhnun s A llisquisiUon tm Hovertnnent and 
tm A iksemrse on the Constitution and Uaremmeni of ike United 
plates limldijihcd posthummwly K C, Kdwaril Mrrriam » A History 
of Amrneon roldicot Theories (NVw York, u)«j| offers incidentally 
m excellent sketch «*!' thy growth of democratic ideals in die writ¬ 
ings oi American statesmen and political |»hito$K«|ihcrs. 

It was not until a quarter of a century ago that American 
students organ to single out democracy as a theme for special 
mulf and treatment, although it h perhaps true to say that no 
history of the t hiked States has ever been written which is not* 
however unconsciously and inadequately* u running commentary 
upon the eummum of political democracy, In three works 
appeared whk h were concerned with isolating the democratic trend 
111 American history and studying it; Frederick A, Cleveland's 
ike trfeuik 0/ Uemaenh y iw the f to ted States (Chicago), Frands 
Newton I horpe’^ < Tnsiitutintul f littery of ike Ameriettn /Yoke, 
//T'foiAsit (j v,, _ New \ «»i’k I ; and Bernard Moses's /Yinocrury and 
Ancwl itrewih in ike t nit it'd k fates ( Mew York I* The first two 
in these works werr occupied very largely in vetting forth the 
enlargement oi popular rights in government and law; am! .since 
then a munhrr of other studies have hern carried out along the 
?ame hues, among which mav hr mentioned i J, Allen Smith's The 
Sfmt ^ 0 / Amenntn Uavemmen! < New York, tqo;); Kirk IL 
I’ortci'S .1 History of Suthoqe in the United States (ChicuKti, 
JdiK) ; Dixtiu Hyjtit !'<m » The Deeline of Aristo,r,uv in the lhitities 
0/ Aetr ( New Voik, mini; and Andrew i'untungliam 

McUuighlm s Stefs in the ikivlupment of Ante neon I^emmmey 
v New * ork, iqao), The volume bv Professor Moses paid relatively 
mure attention to the social and rcunomie conditions of democratic 
development; and this point of view has since thru received fuller 
treatment m such studies an John Barb MrManfrrY The Acquisition 
*?%%« ** Ttdttuiik Sthiol and industrial Hiqhis of Man in elmerietM 
t 1 * Frederick Jack mu Turner's ‘’Font dilutions of 

the Went to American nemocraev" In the Aikmik Monthly, vol xd 
iumhm <A reprintetl in his /'lie Temitet m American His* 
tun* f New York, maul ; UAmt Tudor ffiltY The Public Ihnmtm 
md Hemoemey (Mew York, into); and Frederick C, Howe’s Pntti* 
lct/c md thnnm wy in America (New York, into). 

An adequate history of aristocracy and democracy hi America is 
yet to he written, for, an the foregoing sketch has Indicated* these 
social tdrah have been mirrored not only in government and politics 
hut also in the manners and customs* religion and education* eco¬ 
nomic orgaiu/ation, t literature and thought of the people. The • p 
materials tor compiling a comprehensive account of tlpa 1 ^ 

aristocracy will lie supplied only when a history of 
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the Tinned States is written* Important contribtiticm« bwii.4 « 
a history have been made by a host of writers Slle 1 

be mentioned John Bach McMaster, Philip X fhrA\t* ,n ? y 
Henry Mams, K IX Fite, William RlUi 
John R. Commons, and the special writers cm «\V *000411, 

Sm« A d ht e H hii '° ry »f 

t A 

aell Hart’s volume ’National ideals rtv /’sis.—ir* 1 ias** Jvl*’ 

etnunsnn Notions . History, yol. 36, »i, vj* ,,£// '*<" 





CHAPTER V 

RADICALISM AMO CONSERVATISM IN AMERICAN HISTORY 


I 

T!»t* heated discussion conducted in remit years hy press 
and platform cm the merit*! ami demerits .if radicalism ami 
untHTvafism ejui.es the student of American history to 
search his miml concerning the etFed.i of thee upHediig 
types of thought on the past history of the United .States. 
In such an imjuiry, an initial difficulty presents it »elf: what 
do the terms, "conservative” ami "radical.” mean? Popular 
usaj;e has tended to roh these expo-, .ion . of e.t;ut meaning 
atnl to convert them into epithets of oppn.laium and adula¬ 
tion which are Used ;e. the hi;e. or iuteie ,t of tin* person may 
dictate, 't'lie conservative, having mapj-ed out the umfmex 
of truth to his own satisfaction, judges the depravity and 
errors of the radie;tl hy the extent of hi-, departure from the 
KHiiularu % s tfitiN Ukrwtsr fttr nitlir;il» fruwi |$k 

vantage intim of truth, measure. the knavery ami mtmmtkw 
of lux opjxtnentx hy the distance they have yet to travel to 
reach his goal. Neither conservative nor radical regards the 
other with judicial calm or "sweet reasonahlene ,s ” " Neither 
« willing to admit that the other ha, a useful function to 
perform m the progress of society, i-a,h regards the other 
with deep feeling as the enemy of everything that is fiuida- 
HHitfiilly gwtl in ijrivrriiiiifnf ^uriufy, 

In seeking a workable detinifion of these terms, the phiio- 
Mtjpiue insight of Ihoinas Jefferson »,u ji Itejteon light to the 

»3 
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inquirer When Jefferson withdrew from active H <tieal 
Meat the close of Ins presidency in t8ot>, he left behind him 
the heat and smoke of partisan strife and retired t„ a col! . 
templative life on his Virginia estate, where his fellow- 
countrymen Iean!ed_to revere him as the „f Monti- 
1 f , h voluminous correspondence of these twilight 

h ,v. iS f S- ° f insfrucliun fur thl ‘ indent ^ot¬ 
to find a ^ h *r CS ' IIlS treinentlous vuriuMty caused him 
Of ® d an unfaihn ff sour « of siweulation in the proclivity 
f mankind to separate into contrasting schools of opinion 
In one luminous passage, representative of the bent of his 
tough, he declared: “Men, aecur.* ,„., r ,££££ 

and the circumstances m which they are placed, differ hun’ 

ta what ,ou plea*. 0,1,era arc furies Servile A 
tocrats, etc. The latter fear the .. . V ‘ * U 

all power to the hu ,)2 V , 1 { * * Uul W1 " h “» “*»HtVr 

power to the higher classes ot society; the funner cumi.W 

e people as the safest dej>o.sitory of power in the | ;i , t n .. 

ey cierish them, therefore, and wish to leave in them ill 

the powers to the exercise of which they are comp J„ " 

„ In this P assa h re Jefferson does not use the exme* 
conservative” and “radinl”.. i n ,u, i n ' ♦■■•uitw 

Place in the Am. ,* ■ word, had n«» 

«™i pohtu-al vocabulary until fivil War 

tears the people and the Whk who iru<t • *u ’’ ' 1 

lent to our own catwnriw. * 1 *’‘ u ;uv ■ 

Thus Jefferson fmds h. V , =»*•« ‘‘rad.-vd." 

schools of opinion in their res * ,M? *' VU 

lar government * attitude toward jtopu- 

££St s -= 

* radw is * »** •$k~- 
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,u 1,0 a , fu,Ki;itwnf; ‘ J distinction. If a difference of opinion 
concerning (he need of change were the husk' difference 
between the* two, then Americans who advocate a limitation 
of the suffrage to male property-owners may properly b e 
regarded as radicals. for tliey advocate an alteration in the 
established onier; and French patriots of today opposing the 
re-estahhshnient of the Orleanist monarchy are to he classed 
as conservatives, for they would keep ff,ings unchanged. 
Few people would he willing to follow the loyie of their 
premises to such conclusions. < )„ the offier hand, it cannot 
he denied that history has generally shown the radical in the 
role of an active proponent of change a.ul has east the con- 
servative for the part of the stalwart defender of things as 
they are, Is such evidence to he dismissed as a coincidence 
oft-repeated, or has there been behind the actions of both 
radical and conservative some self interested purpose which 
has determined their respective attitudes toward the estab¬ 
lished order.’ 1 

1 he very question perhaps suggests the answer. Hroiutly 
speaking, all hbtory has been an intermittent contest on the 
part ut tite more numerous section of society to wrest power 
and privilege Iron, the minority which had hitherto assessed 
n. I he group which at any period favored broader popular 
rights and liberties was there foie likely to find itself as a co«. 
tender for the new and untried, leaving to its antagonists the 
tomfoitable repute of fieing the conservators of the status 
</«e arid the has of change, Hut, though the historical 
conditions influenced the character of the contest, such 
conditions were, after all, merely the stage setting of the 
s niggle Advocacy of change should, under such dreum- 
stances, he regarded merely as the means employed to attain 
an end and, m no sense, as an end in itself. Recurring now 

with ?r- mi c’ n ' ** fr ' Wl ""** ** «** RFuup~* 

whtthir it he m the direction of greater or less democracy - 
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would appear to constitute the real difference between the 

It should be clear, then, that the radical is a person who {» 

ft! fT P fi! he . COntro1 of Kwermnent and society and ! n 
the benefits accruing from such control. To attain his ideal 

ha! ht 1Ca ^ bCCOme 3 f )ro£a l?* im 'st «f change; he usually 

has been one, as a matter of history, hut this fact k *» V 

incident to, and not the touchstone of, his radicalism* rl^ 
temperament of the radical is .sanguine. 11 ; ! v 

Merson; “I steer my bark with Hope the h^d lea d 1 
Fear astern. My hopes, indeed, sometimes fail- h m Z 
oftener than the forebodings of the gloomy." The eonvmJ 
tive, on the other hand, is skeptical of the capacity » rh’ 
“ 0f th / P«Ple to protect their ow X *f 
gently; and believing that social progress in , L ri 
always come from the leadership of wealth and Mitt » 

•*. . *■ ^ 

i. * a Palmist is ifto wife -mi 

mis% perhaps the cvniewm nf 1 dn ^ Un 

accounted for bv hk #*«/ t * , amhprv; ^ tv% * h* amply 

The radical regards h««n f ^ts a T‘ l,Wti ‘ ,^ ^ Wi ■ ,, **“* ri " ,u: ‘ l 
conservative sei Wm“ «" 

^wih-w.mHjded; \V! 

narrow-minded. nt<! h * Mwimtdrd ;tmJ 

Of course, the expressions "radical" •»»,} 

are relative terms for it * - ***** * f msorv f # uiv < 4 

by the opposing forces noon dwT *'• HU * f**,' lin,;N art * 
then existing. It j H a truism th'uT* 

become the conservative of tomirrovv'*' yr “ M “ V m; ‘ v 

sarily argue inconsistency It • V ' ,lf,£ ‘“’ee-e 

fe specific X lh ** 

been adopted, he believes tlm H. ; “ lvtK "‘ t *'* 1 *«*vc 
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new status quo against any further extensions of popular 
rights, I his is perhaps the same as saying that the con¬ 
servative of todav, hail he held the same opinions on {political 
anti social questions a generation ago. would have been looked 
tqxm then as a radical. The movement of history has been 
from radicalism to conservatism so far as the attitude of 
individuals is concerned, hut from conservatism to radical¬ 
ism so far as the trend of public |>olicy is concerned. 

Not only are the terms relative in the sense just indicated, 
but they are comparative as applied to variations of opinion 
that exist within each school of thought. In the eonserva- 
tive camp are to he found ditlrrent degrees of distrust of 
jKipular rule, varying from the purblind reactionaries on the 
extreme right to the moderates on the extreme left, .Simi¬ 
larly the radical camp has its subdivisions, comprising all 
grades of confidence in popular government from a left wing 
of ultra-radicals to a wing at the opjxisite extreme comttosed 
ot ptogresxivex or liberals. The apostles of lawlessness ~~ 
those who would accompli 4 t their ends through a defiance of, 
or assault on, the law are to be found in the exterior wings 
o^both cutups, In this sense the reactionaries who seek to 
gain their purposes through the corruption or intimidation of 
the courts are to lie regarded as much the enemies of law 
ami order as the follower, of Daniel Shays in tyHh when 
they tried to disperse the courts with violence. {the other 
hand, the moderates of the conservative camp tend to frater¬ 
nize with the lil»erah of the radical camp witlamf, however, 
completely merging their identity lieeause of deep grained 
prqmsession.s and habits of thought. It is in this middle 
zone or No Man’s kind" between the camps that there 
occurs the only true meeting of minds; and in democratic 
countries, advances can he made, under legal forms and 
profx'r safeguards, only through the teinjtorary union of 
these groups for common purposes. 

No attempt need he made here to idealize or glorify either 
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the radical or the conservative. Adherents «>f 
i« co nstr „c„ ff 

"T* “P^tanun altributes 

spokesmen tI ,e ir rospwivt , ^ ^ i ! e'' a "' 1 

I- «h.s rnyth-makinj. pmm the radicals ,. T"' 

senous tandicp, f„ r „, t autIat . £<>u< ^ a 1 a 

ago is likely to anoear tnrUx, -,<■ « , * Kl a century 

latter-day conservatives, willin',u"anv ..'"'T' " !, ' a s ■‘“I 
oarlier clash ideas, *> 

own. For example, the avenV Amerir u !">' 

Massacte lor T !"*" 

the real character of that street hn«4 * 1 1 torgrts 

.. 

or the radical, both find thenlsdws in hfl™ ^ 

makes his appeal to some of th«.in • , u,n,IWMv » ftv each 

*•—“"««v .. 

conservative finds his chief allies in h f h /’ 
comfortable mediocrity, i„ the • t ‘ hi ‘^‘H^ucy „f 
toil-worn multitudes, Ll h ij J K “'I* 1 "f the 

the privileged classes All f |„, ^' v ' n ‘‘ mtmst of 
either because of timkiity^or from ^ ^ “•*«*."* 

° r for fear of material loss J 

hve standard. The honest radie-dT' W “ ,T * ,tr 

Port from self-seeking^*^ *7* W* -a.,, 

ers, from people who warn' tf * world' , r<tk, ** I ‘’Mwnmrm . 

« get along in it M it fc * few* «f M . y 

and from malcontents who l,^ «ist u^7 “I 1 * 1 

The two schools have mon. ,u t,,r «wn sake, 

** - 

Peabodv'a <^n»ervatlve t 

"*• “t “• "■ 
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tend toward a .stiffening of intellectual creeds; and who can 
deny that each has its share of mental defectives and the 
crmunal-mmded ? 


I here are special reasons why radical thought and aspira¬ 
tion should have attained fertile growth in American soil 

7- !“r y * lm ** w »**■• «•''«»'« i'® 

fun going on which has served to separate the radieal from 
the conservative elements of the population ami has given to 
t ie former utmjue opportunities for impressing their philos- 
ophy upm the population in general. As Professor Van 
tyne has jaunted out in a notable passage, the tendency of 
colonization was to stock the American colonies with radicals 
and dissenters and to leave Miiud in England the cornerva- 
tnes and conformists, thereby rendering inevitable sham 
contrasts m temperament and outlook between die rulunists 
and the mother country, 'rids process has related itself 
V th endless variation in the later history of our country. 

I he incoming tales ot foreign immigration have dejHwited 
upon our *«» many of the restless and rebellious spirit* 
ot the Old World civilizations. The jwriodic tlow of west- 
ward settlement in this country ha. tended carry the 
adventurous and the discontented toiwaol into new lands of 
opportunity, leaving the older .settlements to the control of 
Uttw a f ^‘^'vativc tienple. Thu, the radical spirit has 
♦ m antly H ' t ' a ft<<l “««• rrfit-ih.il by eontnbmioiw from 
abiornl; and in our own land the processes u ( social integra¬ 
tion have tended to segregate the radieal minded geograph¬ 
ically and to jH-rmit them to develoj. without the restraining 
influences ot a long established conservative class. 

Dialer such favoring circumstances radicalism might have 

Anlps IK ' l ri <i Ui f Ui i n its wmt vMnnw ^Prcssion in 
Anttnca. 1 he result, however, has hecn neither a reign of 
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overbearing individualism I10r 4 ^ j4 

°P«*,ve commonwealth, nlth.mgh " “ ' 1 :1 re¬ 

organization had their advocates „„| 

*+ Th ' acquisition of „„,ttt ™ ZS7? *"* 

th?S, PartS °' ' hC C ° m,T ? •<* « h „ "l'v 7 ** 

the bitter injustices and oppressions of H . !•!,. " Tmt 

and, without sapping their interest in 
gave them a personal stake in the o d r ft '"T* 
immunity. Indeed, the v(!rv trm |„J^ e' 1 ™ " 
to experiment as they wished’w.Vh »*„ • ' u ' v n! W<‘d 
«rtr exercised a moderate!). mJu^uiTJT T' ‘"T 
it has happened that win*i» ^ ^ t-wnlturf* Ko 

^^£^* 57 ". m, mm> ""••• '«« 

phshed through the acts of iegislatnn" 1 m i*" :uv " nl " 
constitutions. I n the older s a ""‘»dmj' of 
«* slowly and lZ^ t £^ »««<* *-n 
struggles, sometimes culmiintine j, “, ' V k'ditieal 
case of the Dorr .Rebellion in • IT’ . ‘"" in ll * 

It is not surprisinif Z k 1 “ 1;uul 1,1 

process of social differentiation* ,'i th '‘ 

acteristics of Amcri^tSlT,”/ *' "*'•"*« 
constant interest of the vtxmh>)n 1 t upmmt ‘ ,,4t4 «M hv tin* 
f d tanumitarian refer,I, ^ *»«-™k 

dency has developed throtJ ,’\ T U '‘ nl uf radical t ,. M . 

““ “ *^*£&3r**^. 

These phases can generally he min i\ V ^ il4 ^ ^ynaniHw, 

set there occurs a period iff v ; ( r tu thm *- At tf„. nut . 
a small group of agitators Tf!! m * KW ' h ^»<imied by 

turesque and sensatitnal nieth, r “.« *» |*i 

awaken the apathetic public to the *“ "rder to 

tl0 " s a «d the need fo r change V* , ' v ' 1 «««!•- 

wedge of protest and mt) J ; a fi yinf 

President Roosevelt referred 1 S?"" 1 ""- Th ‘* 3; “” «• 
dared m his autobiography: "eJ-V fIl KM! ‘ r<l whn » *«« *te* 

y adortn movement has 


Ill 
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a lunatic fringe” It i, indeed a "lunatic fringe*' in the 
sense that these trumpeters of reform act irratiotnllv nem« 

exput to suttei their ridicule or ostracism or persecution 

l?' a th ;i " ml f 7 ““ V Unlin:u ' i! - V l * tl.V‘\soap- 

iHixir the muckraker, the idealist, the doctrinaire the 

to,,-. .l,o wmiltMio rovulutinnist ,„„I. . “ol. t 

of iiKlivi.ltial jHvuliaritios, „l,„, t.iuor (Bmwml “ Vs t - 
ZoStlmi n T®'" cri.idsm, M ,l „„ 

itioii.iI umviUHiii thaf m Utoir [>miK..sal w t„ |„. f, mm i , 

panacea for human ills. unu * 

Some movements never advance beyond this first ultra- 
radical stage, for they fail to gain converts autsid< . 
group immediately engage,! in furthering the cause T|! 
second stage arrives when the pioneer reformers succeed in 

thesoherer elements 
i . , 7 111 "' n, *‘ i «T«rded as **<,ueer" or 

tX tt « t !< ‘ '‘ V4Ir 7T “ f “ Krowin « W"* f«v*»r 
oeoo . i '• ■ , “* tU,i ‘’N'menced leaders of the 

1 R ' t , iu * I»*«'ta',d statesmen.'* These men rHi.sev the 
constructive ability, the organizing genius and the knowledge 

,f *™»W 'Vhich are necessary in order t X rrv 

mto execution the ideas of the agitator-,. Lev* 
imagination and frequently kvi ,«„ P „f Ult .y k| 

r 1trr •r •f**' *"• ***>«. . 

actual achievei. of the reform are the liberals or progres- 
sives, aided jrrhaps by those moderates of the conservative 

oTmcm ,l ; r hi ' ut Inventive 

tf»c ahler kir ‘ ** M .T ,,WS hi ‘ ! ‘ |wrw ' *»** 

me atilt r ludera of the first {teriod survive into the. second 
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and are jdac*d in positions of power hv a „ f „ „ , 

feeling, they usually become i » k< ‘ I HI J*uInr 

demonstrated either their utlhn- t Nt ™ngem*s,s ami 

toWded in ft, >««* 

J arge. The public becomes a<liusL nT ' ^ at 

that were altogether unacceptable a few p " 

™st of the people have already T1 ? ,Wi 

were not always a nirt n f *«. 3 h " 1 ut tlu ‘H* reforms 
ideas. The cycle of reform In C °'! >mmly stock of 

■MM that toughly rosisl., ' ' f »»« 

Advocates for new advances L,., , ft,r blunge, 

fantastic methods which mark the ^ i,n<1 

crusade for reform. ' *” e>f a new 


*** 

Examples of reform movements ahonrut • , 
tory- These have been mul if-l! ‘“.America,, his- 

reflect the diversified interests and " US - T ‘ T‘ r ;t "’ 1 

“ whidl ‘^y flourished.' Sum ' J 1 k “ f f,k * 

these enterprises have been concern! I ^ I"'" 4 «f 

of the average man or the conditi „ *7 ‘ ^ t!,, ‘ U>t 

dependent and the criminal, f.v Wty ? the 

such movements would appear to * " Wn! ’" view 

by the youth in our schods than „!“'?* T“' ^“'4' 

political type; but, the antis™™ Wrms 
formative movements of .a himnnitT V<m T t < «■" 

httle or no attention in the or,h i ?“ d,ar;trtn ’ “veivc 
thoughtful American an iLy ! ° X ** -hat 

estimable service of ( h c niii , w,{H ’ ri ‘ ‘"itrage ami 
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The reforming activities of political nai-+;«<, j 
factions are better known wt , partles and party 

pSHSSSS£H : 

feaf tofaA taWeS C ° mpiIed . by M - de Mon, he went" so 
year. Looking 

TaTrgTd^L 4 miXd teZ **?"* deVeI ° pment h 2 

of the proces^on of gen ^ T § *“** ^ interests 
American history may be regarded a™™ ° ne P ° mt ° f view ’ 
new T* 

generations; and although lacking SL * d d effete 
expression that Jefferson would have p °t 

™ e°i *“ 7 °^' ‘ tt 

ethical conceptions tat7adm,TI I ’n'7 ! ' Practices and 
-d social JnSs 0 “ the f** 

to set forth the history of each of ’these arc . ely nec essary 
for the results of their Lk f * derations in detail, 
ments of “ the a ^ve- 

usual difficulties of a m„ n T* generatl0n experienced the 
and the following skeTch fhn, 7 ? Catl ff un accustomed ideas; 

many illustrations of the familiar ^f' ZZ 0ther things ’ 
become acceptable ^ 

oWBd asthetruudiia of statesmen "* C ° nse ' 

Without going back into the period of our colonial begin- 
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“i- 0 f ““ 

ZZZZSz* spH,df W .£ rzz 

mortal sf * e ““““t Passages of that to- 

° f 

and pamphleteering nf „ , . Ie £ ls * atlv e memorials 

sucJded i„tS,”L L . “ d they 

of the biosirS *> » 

reform, for it was their Zl., They sou 2 ht rad mal 
power of the British kine- ^ + ° destroy the autocratic 
untried form of * ? StaUish “ America an 
popular rule. 3Sed Upon the P rm ciple of 

Due to the unusual conditions existing , 
by revolutionary conflict the infl, g /, countr y torn 
tators continued^beyond the ^“ fl "* noe °* 1116 ° riginal a &' 
had expired. InTevendtl ^ ** usefuln ** 

them of establishing! prodaimed ’ the task fell to 
new-fledged states a task * government for the thirteen 
a high order gams of 

of the Articles „f Co„S”. “'"‘“h ofeed ” «* form 
Period" of American ^SeTT* 

tbeir organizing ability Under tL r6VeaIed the Poverty of 
compelled sorrenfa l^Stip ^ were 

but to a different element of th ? * t0 3 n6W generation 

who thought less in terms of ffleoriS ^ n d eratio “- to men 
more in terms of realities, men who did not de^isl°bargS 
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;md compromise if they mtglu thereby gain the end they 
!i;«l m view, flu* acco-don of tins,- men inaugurated a 
pcruHi of eonsei vatiie reaction. Hamilton, John Adams, 
Julifi Jay a«t*l their f*Vtlrn«,!Kt asMH'iate* m> 
wpted the liberal philosophy of their predecessors with 
mental nervation-.; hut they brought ahum tin- adoption of 
the Constitution an.I created under it a national government 
winch not only worked stircevdttli> at the time hut which 
stands today as one of the oldest continuous constitutional 
governments in the world, 

When the Federalists were vet at the height of their 
power the sappers and miners of a new age were passion¬ 
ately devoting their energies to tin* subversion of the eKistirr 
roKum*. Led h,v Mich men as Jefferson, Madison, Aaron 
Burr. \\ ilham IHiane. Thomas t •allender and Philip Freneau, 
the object of fhe .e crusader-; was tadical reform, They 
wished to replace what they too shined to he a centralized 
government of pseudo monarchical tnidencie, with a truly 
republican government based up-m the prim iple of decen¬ 
tralization of author itv The presidential election of tHuo 
hrou>;ht the new leaders into control, and Jeifn ,u«i\ inausm- 
ration may he regarded as the beginning of the second gen • 
eratiou of American statesman ship. The new mien con- 
Hinted m part of the abler figures among the gionp of aid' 
tator.s, and the leaders of the supplanted generation formed 
the dwindling nucleus of an mtiauageaut opjimitintj, jelfer- 
son ami his mu-essum i„ the presidemy. Madison and 
i louroe, were sobered by the responsibility of holding office 
and found themselves forced to modify in practice many 
views that had seemed unassailable in speculation, Not¬ 
withstanding flabhinev, of administration characteristic of 
u liberal government in power, the Jeffersonian Republicans 
situ ceded m proving the practicability of liberal principles ns 
the guide of public policy. ‘ 
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While the Jeffersonian Republicans were still holding the 
seats of authority, a growing discontent against their control 
began to find expression under the skillful direction of a 
younger generation of leaders aspiring for power. The 
pacifistic foreign policy of the elder statesmen in face of the 
aggressions of England and France furnished the issue upon 
which the new group succeeded in attaining national promi¬ 
nence. Henry Clay, John C. Calhoun, Richard M. Johnson, 
Felix Grundy, Langdon Cheves, Peter B. Porter and other 
War Hawks” entered Congress in 1811 and plunged the 
nation into an unprofitable war contrary to the best judg¬ 
ment of many of the seasoned statesmen of the time. By 
the dose of the. war, the new generation had formulated 
their plan of legislative reform and were definitdy in com¬ 
mand of the situation, although their measures were looked 
on askance by Madison and Monroe and bitterly opposed by 
Daniel Webster, a young man of the new age still lingering 
under the influence of the discredited Federalist leadership. 
Their program of legislation, presented to Congress in 1816- 
1817, was essentially conservative in its tendency, containing 
as its main features a protective tariff, a new and greater 
United States Bank, the construction of internal improve¬ 
ments at national expense, and adequate military prepared¬ 
ness. Before they yielded to the onrush of the next genera¬ 
tion most. of these reforms had been passed into federal 
statutes; indeed, their chief policies gained such general 
acceptance that party lines disappeared entirely about 1820. 

Shortly thereafter began the inevitable agitation which 
presaged the accession of a new generation to the control of 
public policy.. The forerunners of the new leadership raised 
their voices m protest against the political philosophy that 

controlled the times—the right of the well-born to rule_ 

rather than against any specific measures which the dominant 
group had enacted. The first attempt at revolt resulted in 
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the indecisive election of 1824; but thereafter a veritable hue 
and cry was raised against the Adams-Clay administration 
and all their works and doctrines, and the forces of discon¬ 
tent became well organized under the direction of such men 
as William B. Lewis, Thomas H. Benton, Amos Kendall, 
Duff Green and Martin Van Buren. The inauguration of 
Andrew Jackson in 1829 marked the entrance of the new 
political generation, the fourth in order of succession, into 
command of the government. The practical statesmen of 
the new order were Jackson himself, Thomas H. Benton and 
Martin Van Buren, each of whom, in his own way, embodied 
the liberal ideals of the new time. Their principles called for 
increased control of the common people in all departments of 
government and politics; or, in other words, for the abolition 
of special privilege in appointments to office, in the federal 
banking system (the United States Bank), in internal im¬ 
provements, and in the disposition of western lands. Before 
they were retired from power, the Jacksonian Democrats 
succeeded in translating their doctrines into governmental 
practice though challenged at every turn by the brilliant and 
versatile opposition of the leaders whom they had supplanted. 
Many of the details of their program were modified by later 
generations, but the basic principles of government which 
they established are to this day accepted as the foundations 
of the American democratic structure. 

While the generation of Jackson was still strongly en¬ 
trenched in power, the portents that foretold the oncoming 
of a new statesmanship were beginning to display themselves 
in the political heavens. The heralds of the coming era were 
deeply convinced that the pivotal issue in national affairs 
was one which the elder leaders had carefully ignored and 
evaded—the slavery question. To a consideration of this 
issue the new generation brought all the energy and arrogant 
assurance with which fresh generations have always ap- 
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proached weighty problems of public policy. Unfortunately 
for the orderly evolution of national institutions, the new 
leadership brought conflicting viewpoints to hear upon the 
great problem of the time, one portion of the new statesmen 
hailing from the South and the other portion from the free 
states of the North. The great conflict of the new era wan 
not, as so often before, a contest between a superannuated 
statesmanship and the buoyant, resistless vanguard of a new 
leadership, but a struggle between men of the same genera¬ 
tion,, equally sure of themselves, equally determined to attain 
dominance and establish their policies in governmental 
practice. 

With the accession of John 1 yler to the presidency in 
1841 the new generation assumed direction u f the govern- 
ment with the conservative pro-slavery contingent in the 
ascendant, a position which they succeeded i,» retaining tor 
v nearly twenty years. I-'rom the outset they had to contend 
with the ceaseless and growing agitation of the nboSittom-.is, 
M by such men as Harrison, Uiddings, Wendell Phillip,, 
Gernt Smith and John Ureenlcaf Whittier; and all their 
guile and. power availed them nothing agam-.t ve.dot*. who 
were inspired only to greater effort by "gag re Union A' {u „| 
mob attacks. Nevertheless the maw of the tropic were 
slow to accept the teachings of the abolition) .o.; and in the 
meantime the conservative ideas of the pro daverv m« mp 
were in large part carried into foree. Under the Willful 
guidance of men like James K. Polk, Jeffrr.on Davis. 
Stephen A Douglas and Alexander If. Stephen-., half id the 
Ji* IC °i txlC0 wafi annexed, tin* fedeial territori«*s 
enacted Pened t0 ShVWy ’ and a strictc ' r fu K»*» v «* slave law was 

fndf tbe ; lnti ' Hkn,r y citation began to bear 

radical - P “V* Tf m * ment * ^ ultra- 

radical abolitio.msts like Harrison and Phillip, p a ,„ t .,| ta 
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anti-slavery liberals like Chase and Seward and Lincoln. 
The propaganda of emotionalism was succeeded by appeals 
to reason and organised political activity culminating in the 
Republican party. Division within the ranks of the Demo¬ 
cratic leaders early in i860 gave the anti-shivery forces their 
opportunity; and in the presidential election of that year 
they elected their candidate Ahrahum Lincoln to the presi¬ 
dency on a plat form pledging the jiarty to the non-extension 
of slavery. The southerners believed that behind this mod¬ 
erate program lay the uncompromising purposes of men like 
Garrison and John Brown; and they chose to shift any sub¬ 
sequent controversy from legislative halls to the battlefield. 

The processes of orderly social growth are always un¬ 
settled by military con diet; and in the ease of the Civil War 
the high passions aroused by the struggle made it possible 
for the anti-slavery radicals to gain ascendency in Congress 
although under other circumstances their period of influence 
would have expired when the anti slavery cause was taken 
up by the practical statesmen. Such men as Tlmddeus 
Stevens, Charles Sumner and Ben Wade gloried in the name 
Radical as distinguished from Conservative or Administra¬ 
tion Republican; and under their prupul-.iou, abolition meas¬ 
ures of increasing severity were enacted by Congress, stud 
the president was given no peace until he had issued the 
Emancipation Proclamation. When victory crowned the 
Union arms, the task fell to the Radicals, unsuited to their 
genius, of reconstructing the South; and this they undertook 
with the same energy and stuglene-.s of purpose with which 
they had fought the war. Applying their doctrinaire pre¬ 
conceptions to the solution of the negro problem, they raised 
the slaves to the level of white citizen i and conferred ujkhi 
the black men the right to vote. But by these last measures 
the generation had over reached itself in its radicalism; re¬ 
forms enacted under such auspices and at such a juncture 
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were not likely to be enduring in effect. Although the 
changes were solemnly embodied in the federal Constitution 
in t e ourteenth and fifteenth amendments, they were so far 

Ld I«e“ t “ th “ ^ ** 

concerned! “ ^ *** ° rity ° f the ne ^ oes are 

The reconstruction statesmen began rapidly to pass awav 

thdr Zf G Tf 68 “ if bUmt ° Ut by the ^ ^sity of 
heir zea1, and their places were soon taken by new men 

whose minds dwelt on matters far removed from the idealr 

istic and humanitarian interests of the earlier period. Thtv- 

indu!t ad f rS T C COncerned P rimaril y with the economic and 
industrial exploitation of the nation’s resources and with 

ft^Try^ura 1 ’ U C d ^ materiaI ^lopment 

t every turn. Under their direction the energies of the 

Atoned 7 rC ’ m Ae Sixth generadon of American poli- 
tics, turned to conservative purposes—to land-grants for 

railroads the protective tariff system, “sound money” finance 
and a policy of non-interference in the methods and manage! 
“ f mdust J' Men l&e Roscoe Conkling, Blaine, cfr- 
’ . ^ V1 ' Morton > Samuel J. Randall and "Czar”' Reed 

came into charge of public affairs. Even such spokesmen as 
Schurz, Curtis and Cleveland, whose voices were raised in 
i otest against some of the more obnoxious practices of the 

in 7e am eadershlp ’ did not differ fundamentally from them 
this Per, C ° aceptlon °i the functions of government. While 

ransl ontl ^7 ^ the Ullited States made Ze 
transition to the modern era and the foundations were laid 

Th/ T bUSineSS devel °P ment of the present time 

nation of77 dlSSGnt WaS early S0Unded against the domi- 
. . , e ff overnm ent by the great corporate interests • 
but the protestants were for many years in a hopeless mS 0 r- 

iS radiad S Wkh litde effect > * launch¬ 

ing radical minor parties and m organizing radical agrarian 
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and workingman associations. In the decade of the nineties 
the movement of protest against the existing order reached 
threatening proportions in the Populist movement and the 
“free stiver” campaign of tfyti. In the opening years of 
the new century the work of propaganda was taken up with 
missionary zeal by the "muekrakers," a group of publicists 
and writers whose object it was to inilame public opinion 
against corruption ami abuses in government and "big 
business.” 


On the crest of the wave of popular resentment thus 
raised up, tlte leaders of the new generation came into 
power, the seventh political generation since the natal days 
of the republic. Unlike the elder leaders, the new statesmen 
were animated with liberal ideals; without regard to party 
affiliations they labored for "progressive” legislation and 
strove for the advent of a "new democracy.” Under the 
inspiration of such men as Bryan, Roosevelt, Wilson, l„n 
b'ollette, Hughes and Hiram Johnson, they brought about the 
enactment of laws for the restraint of trusts, railroads, land- 
grabbing corporations and the financial interests; the work- 
mg conditions of employees were greatly improved by the 
enactment of a wide variety of welfare legislation; and an 
effort was made to rejuvenate the jKnver of the people in 
governmental affairs through direct nominations and direct 
legislation, the granting of woman suffrage and the jHjpnlar 
election of senators. Hie new measures were carried 
through in face of the embittered opj*»sitton of the survivors 
of the departed ejaieh. 

When the United States entered the World War in rut?, 
the signs of the times indicated that the generation had about 
run its course. Its program of domestic reform had been 
enacted; Roosevelt passed away in u)Ul, Wilson, La Kollette 
and other vigorous reformers of an earlier dav were he<d». 
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eral suff rage for women suggested a point of departure for 
a new era. An unceasing criticism directe.I again-t the 
foundations of the existing order had been conducted by the 
Socialists and other radical groups and was apparently pre¬ 
paring the way for the transfer of {tower to fresh hands 
New and lively issues were already looming up which had 
received little serious consideration by those in power tutes- 
tions concerned with the application of democratic principles 
to industrial organization and with the relations of the 
United States to the world order. A leadership reprr;scuta- 

1 16 .* y seemeci s * ow *“ ,na ^*"K « i? - apjtearanee, 

and the presidential camitaign of ujm showed the country in 

a condition of drift awaiting the coming of new idiots 

showlT!? a0Ile Can SUIipiy ,,w ct,I, * ,r,,,at< iry evidence to 
show whether, as at present seems likely, we are todav 

s an mg on the threshold of the eighth generation of Ameri¬ 
can statesmanship. 


Jv?v Tlr* 1 radica!s “ d ° r "" xio,t .w. 

survey 0 f the successive generations of American history 

rcW,TO .. -V2 

loS /! P r* 1C om ' « rou I ) wil1 ‘»«*l in the evidence 
would ‘“I** 

*-*■■»- «* r,:X Itzz 

I* »>»'" «.*k .1. vliicf 

%£***« <”*** i «..■ ii::r 

enterprise as supplying the chief ' ,u, “ m,m 

achievement. * k nc u,ia »*»PMlse to national 
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But to the candid student of social tendencies it is not 
likely that either conclusion will prove wholly acceptable. 
Beyond question the foregoing review yields two generali¬ 
zations which would seem to be pregnant with significance. 
In the first place, epochs of radicalism and conservatism have 
followed each other in alternating order; and, secondly, with 
the changing of epochs, leadership in public affairs has 
passed from the liberals of the one division to the moderates 
of the other and vice versa, except in times of war and after¬ 
war readjustment when the extremists of the one group or 
the other have ordinarily been in the saddle. Whatever 
fallacies or losses may-be'apparent to the logician in such a 
zigzag scheme of progress, it nevertheless remains that in 
America social development has never followed a straight 
line, but, within limits, has been the result of the uncon¬ 
scious employment by the people of the trial-and-error 
method. . Experimentation and opportunism, rather than 
preconceived theories, have been the animating spirit of 
American progress. 

To the working out of this vital social process, both the 
radical and the conservative have made important and essen¬ 
tial contributions. Their mutual criticism and vigilant 
antagonism have served to keep America abreast the most 
enlightened nations of the world without the periodic re¬ 
course-to revolutionary violence characteristic of continental 
European countries. The functioning of these crosscurrents 
and countercurrents of opinion has been made possible by 
the solemn guarantees, in the state and federal constitutions, 
of free speech and a free press. If the experience of the 
past is a dependable guide to the future, the best assurance of 
the peaceful and orderly advance of the people in the future 
would seem to lie in a jealous regard for the right of free 
exchanges and comparisons of opinion. 

In conclusion, this survey of the procession of generations 
su §ff es ts a criterion for analyzing the elusive quality of 
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greatness, which by general consent attaches to certain char¬ 
acters m American history. Restricting u«r unitary t« tile 
incumbents of the presidency, a consensus of opinion among 
Mstonans and publicists ascribes preeminence to WuS 
n, Jefferson, Jackson and Lincoln, and, in a preliminary 
way to Rooseeelt and Wilson. Hut what were the tests and 
stendards that were applied in making this selection? R* 
tot to be denied that this group of foremost presidents dif¬ 
fered from each other in many conventional roJis £ 
education, temperament, training, ftersonalitv, |J V alii" 

more W f t0 ^ >witk P tihlk ' Mides. Further- 
njore, Washington as president was swayed hv eunservuiv.* 

ideals whereas the other presidents were esponrup, of the 
doctrines of liberalism as understood by the men of their 
generation. Evidently their title 

from any of the aptitudes or qualities that have been noted 
The answer to our query has i*r!tap.s been reach hv , 
Process of elimination. These Ltesnten 

butt, and one only, m a,,,,,,,,,,. they wm- meii i ,■ 

l "r 

their solution in a ??•' £ “} m ' smt 

its support. Their ability to rmrslnf Ih ^ “‘"'T' U> 

nation to meet the new J„. ; nu ' r d‘-s t,f tlw 

tone position among JJr^t’Lii'Vhus’ 

history does not consist in the ability to LuXT’ 
to mark time but in the nmnt„ i * ,uk *’ r < v '*n 

in the quality of leading tlx inlhm'n, ’‘‘“ r , 

responsibilities and largy, op^rtnni.ie,' ol ' “» 

bibliographical .vote 

There 11 ^ Lnited^Sef »f radical- 

T^e « real need for , uch «tlv^ 
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man, the whole subject has been obscured by a cloud of misinfor- 

swsftrirnsr - «* «* ■»«« 

l,l »f R* radu-ahsm and eorism-atism ami of the various shades of 
otutmu, e*.stm« w.th.n each school, as well as the telation of these 
types ot opinion to social and institutional development. Amotur 
the more luminous of such discussions, selected somewhat at ran^ 

w’.'! 1 ' /">•' , i**' ‘ “V : • “ *ewey‘« "How Reaction Helps" in the 
Aew /tc/uiWic vol. x>uv, pp at a.!; A. V. 1 drey's "A„ P'n dish View 
of Atneriran l ou.scrvatixm m Hustav i'ollah's l-'iflv Years of 
* //<*• Aw I iirk j,Vo v <hm (Huston 

total, pp. .W.UH (.uv t*,met sons essay "What Is a l.'iheral?” in 

Tt//‘r A , , " r ( ‘)-' w N "" k> Halph Waldo Kmersoii’n 

l ie ( onseivative in Ins y v .; New York 

r'j ‘ t* V |V#i h'ord's "Radicalism in Ameri- 

c *‘" . /h/us "I the Itt/e het'teu 1 , Vol. ix, pp, yyj rpu: editorial 
u-'ir*' 1 r"t? : '"l \*'”*.-!»*' tnfintaev" in the /■Vccw.in,‘March \i, mao* 

MT ■ lh - N '*tur.d History ot a Retorm llv" j / he 

C 4 i#/i 4 i|ir II t*rid t vut ml?* fifi, 145 \v, ti IL Lrrkv^ I fiiihwv 

i'/ ioii/iiim/ id the hitfhteenth Century (M v.: New York (Hot tHnt) V 
J*‘/V t’ 1 '' ,J " ; Walter f.ippman's A Shffae^ll 

/o/»/«c,f (»\ew Wk toy), pp. i«5, and his Shift ami Ihtshry 
WNew \oik. tom. Chapa ix x« Mv . xvi; Rr.mdei NlatthrwV may 
oil Retorm and Ketormers tn The Amenemt »f the S uture UsfVw 

•si*'yeV*?'/ ! ^u" M " rt>n t “mpremise (t.oudou. Irt/iJ, ,Z 
V U .^'S* J»iuiea Harvey Kobmsons Site \ttml in Ute Muhina (New 
York, lu.-iS. M«i«; K. A. hv..\ .Vo, «,/ cJS (New 

f'ul.Hr 'r”, 0 l P H *' x \‘ "Individual I iheltv and 

L l 1 " 1 ".’ 1 t,M * ■>>>»'»“ 1/oMiVy., Vol, can, pp, ,ta ijm; 

Mowrv Naheu •. ( onsetvatism and Retotm" i ls the fu<rum vol iH 

Pia Ww; thorstein VehieuA She ihe,„ v 0 / he Wy < 7$ 

(New Wk. hm S ». p. too ,./ <e>,. '!he toiemui.K discuXus Im" 

sitler the subject trout widely ditleriiiy; aimtes anti do not ay ere in 

writer ** The' f v/t./ ‘T'"/ "*'■ v "' w . pfsented hv the present 

wntif, nif ( v* t tip ip dut 1 */ I | v, rtlifnl t»? 

Awir«*w < uwun#h;tm Mclaiigfiliii am! AIhrrt Nt*w 

t mi ' H I*itrii4f*4 Id i-mltiy nmtnnimuuy ^rrLtfiwi 
IlmilKlif in jit 1 I 1 tii tiI wirtirr ami Amrnt utt hht<»rv« fit»i Imtlutk 
WiMtaliMii or v«fD»crv*itthifi iiiiiinig {fir ^ybjrvti im ffr;itiiifn| t 



CHAPTER VI 


THE HOLE OF WOMEN IN AMERICAN HISTORY 

An examination of the standard histories of the n„j ted 
S tate s and of the Instory textbooks in use in our schools 

TJlcrr A iio "' v '"' ,ln ' r .. ■“£ 

worthy of record It Hut are 

*** L«h“t J,„ '‘'""I" ' l, ‘' i* «!*» •„ 

h - , *, *” lt r u!d W ;ir t!| at one-half of urn* iwnuh 

tion have been neg irible factors „„„ ,. , , ', W«la- 

<£££ 2 % ;^r; ot *•-.. «»■ &. « 

have been « «*, «*«*■»■ 

a sex interpretation of historv all th. * ,u um ‘*^ hy 

unconscious. Furthermore I -t • *' ni ' n hreauw 

"lent, the pall ofUw whirl 1, „ 

over their serves i , • ‘ have allowed to rest 

the chief reason ^institute 

mg equal rights with the men in thi ,i h,uw m «*'»»- 

m the world. The „, en of f *h*m*taaey 

unnaturally, felt dhhndined , 0 “ af"'’ “* 
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fitness for public service and leadership in the past history of 
the country. Anv consideration of woman's part in Ameri¬ 
can history must include the protracted struggle () f t i u . Kex 
for larger rights and op[tortuuities, a storv that in itself is 
one of the noblest chapters in the history of American 
democracy. 


I 

_ Although a queen as well as a king gave encouragement to 
Christopher (, olumbus and it was under another queen that 
the first English settlements in America were projected, 
rotonuat ion in the New World was not an unmixed blessing 
for the women settlers. It was theirs to share the hardships 
and peril* of wilderness life in equal part with the men, but 
to them came little of the glory and none of the legal advan¬ 
tages which the men derived by fleeing from the t fid Work!. 
In kuo Europe and America joined in celebrating the three- 
hundredth anniversary of the vovage of the Muvttlntvr. The 
courage and achievements .,f the I'ilgrim Fathers were com¬ 
memorated in detail; but very little was said about the 
1 ilgritn Mothers, who tunned thirty two of the one hundred 
ami twenty pa.srnger, but whose name,., were not |*ermitted 
to appear on tiie eivil compact which was signed by the 
settlers upon their arrival at IWineetown. 

bor the great majority of colonial women, life was much 
as former President Eliot has de,cubed it: "(ieneratiom of 
thtm tooked, carried water, washed and made clothes, bore 
children in lonely peril, and tried to bring them up safely 
through all sorts of physical exposure without medical or 
sutgkal help, lived themselves in tetror of savages, in terror 
of the wilderness, and under the burden of a sad anti cruel 
creed, and sank at last into nameless graves, without any 
vision of the grateful days when millions of their descend- 
ant.s .should rise up and call them blessed.” 
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The rapid increase of the colonhl 
great part, to the large families whi h \ tW ' n ' l ‘ as duc * in 
into the world. The^l£ of ^ ' W ° WH f>r ^ht 

Jated country removed any economic tmZr t!^ ^ 
of a large number of children. Kv«i j„ tlu . . ' . rt \* r,,l K 

society girls often married when they wm- f> m ‘ Is of 
and to be without a husband at ^ ^ wxt ^* 

sign of an “ancient maid." John Mars h-dl f WTUim 
justice, fell in love with his wife when si • ws f vhil * f 

married her at sixteen. From early mirri f "“ aml 
came families of ten and twelve children. 

a fact that requires no further > mothers, 

nr 1 ,Ch no mrttier comment. 

way. This ^e^urirdinirilv^T* 1 *’ a smali 
the husband or other provider ! P" • “* <’ f 

colonial press show a wide rmue „7 *'* l%l>mvt,ts »» the 

shop-keeping, jelly-making, wax-workLe ‘ 7 '^ 

*e like. Benjamin Franklin's .T"** f"* 1 

familiar custom of widows in ™r h 1 7 * 

newspaper business upon his death * it,,, ■ Ulsh:mt| ' s 

sphere m which women mkdn „J U1 the 

and jealously guarded by the men of tin* - s< ‘ Vt ‘ rt ‘ lv witrictwl 
the Old World idea of Jomen as inferior 'f***' * 
then a woman sought to violate thk * . 
niet by the contumely or perseem! utl ^' l " ho 

fn 1638 Mistress Anne Ifm-r ‘ ° * u ‘ M . x , 

sedition and he^y l P £ 1 1 ^ for 

had instructed the women" f 1 X heeauw she 

precepts according to her own 1 / T * ’" r toud * ,} rt ‘hgious 
excommunicated from the eburd, S,w * 

colony, for she had committed two m! trun the 

unpardonable sins: she 
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S "i'tlSf ,:t . . r 1 •!•* r in “<■ ** 

a<I M Hirst If up to proud), the latter hemp forbidden bv 
he solemn injunction of St. I >aul. When she and her house¬ 
hold were murdered by the Indians a few years later John 
Wm hrop, first governor of Massachusetts, wrote pio^ : 

s f lU . n<i ,s l,M * ai(,lv apparently seen therein, to pick out 
this unfit! woman to make her and those belonging to her an 
unheard <d heavy example of their cruelty.” It w;is ’ n ‘ ut 
vouchsafed him to understand that she had taken up the 
weapons where the Puritans had laid them down to do her 
part m the lung hat tie for freedom of thought and s|>eeeh 
for r<.h.„ous toleration and for a true demorraev in reL>« 
Anne Hutchinson's experience was Nipniticant outlie 
special ban under which women were comi-olled to 

Xs* d.ere'!h n ' n ‘‘ n ‘ k . w * tl , tit, *» »'"*• «-»«< '<* mam 

yt.us tin t<, 1 1tei. I he principles of the F,u K lish common 
aw followed the eolom-.f, t<> America, fixed the Ie»;ul nstrir- 
•ons and colored ^the social restraints which reddled 
vonuu, conduct> {he unmarried woman was in’ most 
nspects equal to a man in dm eyes „f the law. hut custom 
and economic pressure forced her to marry at an early ape 
and matrimony reduced he. to a subordinate and cramped 
posit ion She was expected to embrace her husband's re- 
iKinn. to eontme Jut activities to the home, and to make 
in husbands pleasure her puidiiip star. By the law her 
husband became her baron or lord and she eeawd to have 
. .separate existence to most intents and purrees. She lost 

Imt iV M hef , I I,r,,,,r, ' V| “ Ml had l«‘en 

aupm ui hi ton* her mamape. and she fuifVited all iktsoiw! 

r l i,,,,vtriy * i,r 

M IT ntmvy ' MN,tr "* *»- hm.band was 

J 1 , I 1 . ^ {«* ?- *» was to those of a minor 

1 ‘ 4 th “ n f f »• and punishing her 

conduct m the same depree as he did his children. The 
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lUifv7b LN amkrh-ak irrstoRv 

mother had no right to the* i,. t < 

a. M,cr«, solc Cl “ ^.. 

could dispose of the children hv will " 1 J ** 

wisely the husband was held r^um.iU 1 ( °»- 

torts and crimes committed hv his wife ‘ m d1 ,,W " y . of the 

co Z^r - for ^ «;rh^r w to 

r not i m — 

obstacles in the way of their education f.' 1 * winurii >* ‘he 
®ost women could neither read nor w i ! "V*™ ,hat 

superior women as Mercv Warren »?> • ,U , ' ,Vni * su «h 

and Abigail Adams, th^^ ' 1^7 *«■« <H *‘ 

capped by the lack of cily edncnli, d‘ V t * ha,uli * 
few girls' schools of the time were ii t ,* Tht ‘ 

months each, and the main subnets e, Y '“ H " ff<!W 
music, dandng, and the cultivation !if ^ sw 'f™"rk, 
Women were practically unknown . '. I ? rs ,UI ‘* “'"nds. 

ment although it appears that some itl K‘>nrn- 

franchise for a period of years in colonial \i" ^T^' 1 ‘he 
Notwithstanding these restraints , , ! * 4 * 
of women were not discontented » Iia f du ‘.‘*ps the mass 
arose, they performed their f u! s Lr * hi ] trUr ^-asion 
promotion of the public wtl! th " «*« «• ‘he 

greeted with ^ sci |jj ne | . , s were then 

worked for objects a^^f^J': * ««»* *h«, «I«y 

immediate interests that they were r Y nmtn "' v f '’ their 
hideous to the dispassionate ga/e ffT M “»<* 

ceding the War for Indorse , a,fuv ‘ t >•««« », r «.- 
selyes heart and soul into the ttZlll) *)*!*" ' ,,r ” w ,hm “ 
their men folks and swmlemem* ^ . ,,p Illn * r ‘> . ‘•titmdating 
of *. Stop Act SmI'T" , r ' ,rK Al 
m societies for the nnkim/ V u,b,l "‘’ b.wded together 

«Mve the addresses of uy,uit<J1 11, ,7 ,V "” W ’«« 

* Minors W h a f avt)mJ (hc Sutmf) 
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Act. In later crises they formed anti-tea leagues and agreed 

to atom from the use of m^rtol lioeries. NewJS 
owned hy worn™ in ttluule Island. Maryland, Vi^iuL S 

Soutli C arolina went the whole distance with the other mtriot 
papers m promoting radical propaganda. When a patriot 
convent,on of men in North Carolina adopted comprehensive 

txjK rtatum m 1,74, the ladies of Rdenton signed an agree¬ 
ment declaring: * It is a duty that we owe not only to our 
near and dear relations and connexions hut to ourselves who 
are essentially interested in their welfare, to do everything 

“llw tU te,itjr W,r “ im " re 

The spirit of such women is excellently refleeted hv a letter 
written shortly ho fore the Declaration of l nominee by 
a 1 hdadelphia ladv to a friend in the army; “I have re¬ 
trenched every superfluous expense in »„>• table and family ■ 
tea I have not drunk since last Christina-, „o r bought a new 

^verdidTef S " h T ' V,, “. r what I 

1 ‘ ,i,d ,wft,rt * li:iv <' learned to knit ami am now making 

... «.v ... 

s l; .1 •,/ sr . r\ ,m « * ^ > **« 

. * ll ^’- * lll «‘ plea.ure to assure you that 

these are the sentiments of all my sister Americans.” 

otil fl T d;U;i ." U '' U( il ^n<U< W , when it was adopted 
puud no new vista-, to women as a sex. The statement 

that all men are created equal** was under slot,,! in a strictly 
sex sense. Indeed, Abigail Adams, the - tout hearted sjkhiso 

“ j.'' 1 "' 'T' ,n ‘ ’“"“r M« in ihn Oniti- 

I tu,,,:rrv ‘ ; 1 eanuot say, that 1 think von are very 

an<rgood‘ ’ f,,r - >‘* ,u nre pmriatming peace 

and good..will to men, emancipating all nation-., you insist 

ui«m retaining an ale;,.lute jtnwer over wives. Rut you must 
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remember, ...” s he »d*d .ml, I,.. 

mVe * ” "»• power, not only to tree ours.*,.. „ , , « 

our masters, and, with,,,,, ,i„|„„. throw 

and legal authority at our feet,” "* Hlt 

In the War for Independence that erwtied ih,. ,. 
made sacrifices and contributed services that were v '1 

to the success of the cause as the exists of r ,,tiai 

fte field They tilled the farms a,,,l*,Lr,,i to ™ "I 1“ 
to men were away; they , , . ' ' *'“ le 

ware for bullets; they .spun and i |M vvter 

and hospital supplies. ’ S „„„. ' ^ «*«»<«"». 

went from house to house to soiled eon.ri ‘ m 

army, They carried supplies to to l", “ r ?» 
of their own lives; they visited hosnit-.f ■ i ‘ * mk 

to relieve sufTeri",. a„d distress. 

labors of the women of 'i l l Tr *‘“ wn 1,1 ‘" Ku »*v the 
Esther De S ‘ ‘'"t 1 ' t! “* *«««“«* 

object was to supply t ZLt u ” *, ’»*»> 

by dint of their efforts S- in *‘ Wlfh ; and 

purchase of materials. Thnnmhotnil T" f " r thc 

formed their work without -me # l ' * 

reward; and when the davl of 1 !! ‘>r 

quietly sank hack in their phees L.’f * l* , ' rtunir,! - tf »t*y 
routine of their existence. ’° k l,p tlu ' uUl <-'«dless 


usu^Iy related^ ° f ^imlation h 

the women pioneers played. W, t>( ‘be part that 
first adventurers into the wilds- thev'w^'* '"** ilm " nK ,ttef 

’ K > were premled by the 
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trappers, prospectors ami cattle rangers. These soldiers of 
fortune introduced an unfettered and lawless tnoile u exisl 
ence Wherever they went saloons and gambling hot^s 

KUinu.us Hut as the front kt grew older, farmers began 
to appear with their vvomeuhiml. animated with the purimse 
of founding permanent homes. The West of Bre IHrte 
began to give way to the West of Hamlin Oariand. The 
pre-smce nt women necessitated a new order of society ■ 

and hwl C 's " T‘ t; f C Iht ’ f ' I;UVuf rowdyism 

develope!l , . >Htl< ' SS " hw »**»* 

l he material comlitions of early colonial life were renro- 

; Uml mth <wh r w "t to front;er to the Wes! 

It was tint's Nary tor every man, woman and child to work 
° hr P support the family. The , (||||v , f| “ 

h,m housework, including spinning and weaving, hut most 
of tla-m also assisted then husband, to erect the eahins. till 
be be ds, and heat oii attack, of die savage enemy. On 
hem also devolved the entire task of educating the ehildren 
Laige tamihe, were (he rule, ,\ . one writer has said, the 
woman pioneer "was lonesome until she I,ad a half down 
duldten a limit her. She del not begin to feel crowded in 
1 iiKfin Until tftr M'riKnI 4j/r« | H *^ m ctim j ||r /» 

iuTr :r n *T n * a u * ntheri*. they 

<u,u!m r y *‘ Vr W " w * ,,f Uiv «>Pa* ievelojK'd 

Whde women were faring forth with their men folk to a 

mtr^ frontier, many of their sisters who 

* d in the ha.( hamd the conditions of their life 
fundamentally altered through no act of their own. In 
<*w England ami the Middle Atlantic states women were 
beginning tor the first time to enter factory work in the 
years following the War of tKtj. The growth of textile 
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manufacturing had created a demand for ware labor ■ 
rn order no, t0 interfere with hired hZ T L 

a suZ&l °" r modern ideas ° f «*b things j 

and Hamilton bj both Washi -« 

expressed thmV f, n pat , such a culmination, and 1 

and P “” “oS^e 0 * * h 'of won 

and children, liiX 5 b °* h T» 

sunset; and wages were miserably low. GeneraUyTpeakb 
women and girls fnr»™,i t 1 ,. VJCUCrau y speaku 

of the total ° m tWO ' thirds *0 three-fo Ur t 

+ , - number of factory workers in the first half 

the nineteenth centurv and in cm™ mt 6 nrst nalf 
tenths. Without their’bpin v • ™ e places 33 niuch as run 
industry could 'f “1 Wteher *>“ 

that chLp labor beie ^Mr- r "°* 
immigrants. P Ul “ the fortn of Europea 

field of work a Cib 4? ’ Cy dld not enter a nei 

changed conditions. k^Mce"'^ U ” der rKKca “ : 
and trades opened to them because ofX lT^ ° CCUpation 
hire. By 1840 women ** 

hundred different occupations S u f more than on( 

of the women outside of the factories U worked maj ° ritj 

f taiI —ses, and 

educated women TIip 0^1 • 1 0I dy field open to 

ing .0 whicrtS in^LTotSfe'^' *“ £a ”“* ««»* 

restricted to the home was tb • ° ^ £r and children were 
-ined. ^ 

conditions under which wm ab e and dls crimmatory 

day of wo m a»?« i :°r«rr ° bi r d to ^ ** 

ning to dawn. “dependence of man was begin- 

In most other respects the position of women in th, first 
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f‘I ! ltr n 'Itrl!r‘.T U ' rV > w ' a,ll «™ 

l " M ! ; * ,sttr uf ru ‘ ,lr y "'ard Beecher, writing about 

H»vu, tas *.* s ,„„. ri „ r 

tor tht dignity as K is tor the interest uf females in -.11 
resects to vonUmn to the duties of this relation. Ami'll 
is as much a duty as it is for the child to fulfill similar rela¬ 
tions to parents, or subjects to rulers." o r ;t s Miss Barber 
put it m the Madison t<re*«»r«iui n.oW: "It is written in 
the volume ot inspiration as plainly as if traced in sunbeams 
tut man, the creature of <aid's own imape, is superior to 

slowly to change, and the feminine intellect was hardly more 
esteemed than m colonial times. Such edueatmnal tiilitie! 
us were utlorded m the ea.lv decades of the century were 
meaner, and the pur|see of "female education" was to ore- 
pare the pupils to attract men and pain hit-hand s. As ait 
exception to the rule Kmma Willard founded a seminary wi 

r:ri;i ? N ™ y t h •*"> ««■* *•*£ 

S uf wumm more self ■ respect inn lines 

lh< usual expet truce vva. that of Susan B. Anthony whose 

rr’7. r ,nM l "' r '™U 'li'i’i'm Iwf'umicr- 

is".T"“"' .. . " Kir “I'P-W, moat 

Pv itvvithstandm,*' the condition in which the inass of 
women iotmd them.chror lather liecam-e of this fact the 

mu, well a, most of U|| „, c . y ^ 
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constant peril of physical violence at the hands of infuriated 
|nob. The Me of A„„e Mu, chi.,,,, f,, ris „ 
her mind in public had l„ he r„„ K ht all 
Mist, Id a Tarbell has said, ’‘they had to tight for the right 
of fighting wrongs”; and St. Pauls dictum wal a^n a 
again thundered at them from pulpit and press: ••{{»* 
suffer not a woman to teach, nor to usurp authority over 
he man, but to be in silence” (I Timothy, ii, t,V *t^ 
the penchant of women for humanitarian reform, their in 
terest m the cause of oppressed iutmanity, that iaum-hed tin m' 
upon thur long and stormy voyage for sex equality The 
temperance qucstion-which first aroused the reforming £ 
of Su san B. Anthony—the transmuientaiist movemem labor 
welfare, and, above all, the anti,slavery agitation 1 Z T 
indispensable support from an earnest, sei fir 11 mn m r 
ity of women in all parts of the country. 

the first impulse to this new phase of femim.•» 

was g lven by the visit of the Scotchwoman France. Wri ,2 

distinction of being the first woman lecturer t. • 

,n this country, flcr advanced idea. , m 

CaroJina, who after having emandpltd m"*!! 

themselves north to devote the remainder V u >k 

wealth to the cause of abolition. * '■'" i 

Lucretia Mott, a Quaker of Phih i .it- , ' ,amr tm,c 
work in the promotion , ,• ' ' *^'* Urt > her active 

the other reforms of the r ‘ghts ami 

PhihdeUt ^ n ^nnderth Ia - VVrV - wa - »» 

Garrison, woln t k r T"*"" ” f WiHktm ***» 
women took part m the meeting although they 
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T Ummlly r T' ivc : 1 as «*•*»* ^mediately there- 
«tftu the wiwm-u of the aty funned the Philadelphia Female 
Anti-Slavery Society; and so stueessfui dM thc ‘ rKanizat J 

prou. to be that a tew years later the first national convention 
of Antei tean anti-slavery women was held in New York City 
Hy this tune women in many parts of the North were taking 
active part m the anti-slavery struck through cinulatiug 
petitions, holding prayer meetings and conventions, and 
raising large sums of money hy fairs. An effort was made 
to stem the tide by a pastoral letter issued by the Massachu¬ 
setts Association of Congregational Ministers in iMt? which 
(UHaml that "perplened and agitating subjects" slim’,Id „ (lt 

C.', i T", n " y , , h .“ ri h 

threatened the female character with widespread and ner- 

! UJUr - v - ; • • » vine . . . thinks to assume the 
independent and overshadowing nature of the* elm, it w id 

;;;;;;;;; fami dishonor 
, dust. When the second convention of the women 
was being held m Philadelphia in iHjH, the hall in which they 
met was surrounded all day by an enraged mob, and when 
the convention adjourned for the evening tile budding was 

^lUHlitX < Uith M Il hMr,,t ' ' “I 1 '' f r UuWi “ K • Vt ' ;u tf “- 'vomeu asked 
. 1 . !* w,til tlu * »« ‘he American Anti-Slavery Society 

imt tins request caused stu b a violent controversy Liang th« 
masetilme friends of negro rights that the society split, one 

^.hm V" rn, ‘ Un With ,ht ‘ wumr “ «'«» ‘1^ other 

oig.mi/iug a new society. 

In 1H40 ocenrreti an event wt.ich ended .Irani;.tie attention 
the unequal jh eat mu of women ami led directly to the 
wgan./atnm of a militant woman's rights movement. A 

whi- YV 71 ""'vutiou was held in laindon, to 
whieii ilehgates had Iieei, invited from ad anti slavery 

«Xw-ite UhtI 'f M ‘ V 7 U Am, ‘ ri, * ul <!u!v accredited 

as ddtgates, Nought admission, they were excluded hy a large 
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vote on account of their sex. This affront cause.! two of 
the delegates, Lucretia Mott and Elizabeth Ca.| v Stanton to 
resolve that on their return to America they would tev"’,!» 
stone unturned to remove all distinctions between the sexes 
StVCra yaw passed before they were ready to launch their 
movement Fmally in 1848 they joined with Ma lt C 
Wright and Mary Ann McClintock in issuing a cal t 

o7r; 0 T conwntion ’* firet *»*«*■ 

New^Vorr^t^ hdd ° n Ju!y I9 > at - s «iecn Falls 
2 h1 /T k ’r' 1 Wa ' S C ° Unted a ct,ra PE‘U* success hv all who 
attended. Its concrete outcome was an impressive .Man 

nine T^T «Mf «*«>» the l>eelaratb« of 

Independence. It read in part as follows: ° f 

When in the course of fuiiiinii chwiiv h u 

sary for one portion of the farnilv of m ,’ H L " K * S m ‘ w - 

.t p sr h U'rt;s ii . 

We hold these truths to he self-evident - th o ,11 , 

women are created equal- that m■ U1 m ‘‘« *««i 
Creator with certain inalienable r ;,0,!.“’ *' ,llluw ‘‘d hy their 

3-mo. ^ 

and usurpations mT.hcpnToii ri'mi’ri i,l i t,r '<w 

sr- T ° «" •* - k £^£::z:z;z 

*.-M. 

of which jhThld'm'vofe“* Sw. >" II* formation 

civilly dea4 U<lt ^ ** tmrrml * in eye uf the hw, 
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In tfu* covenant of marriage, she is compelled to promise 
obedience to her husband, he becoming fa all intents and 
purposes her master- the law Riving him power to deprive 

Ih r cil lit'i lihcfH, iiiitf to r iNt'uu'Ut 

He has monopolized nearly all the protitahle etnnlov- 

merits* . . , ' ' 1 . J 

He hits denied her the facilities for obtaining a thorough 
education, all colleges bring; closed against her, 

lie has <. leafed a false public sentiment |>v giving to the 
world ;t different code of morals for men arid women, 

. !! f !lus the pierogative of Jehovah himself, claiml 

mg it as his right to assign her a sphere of aetion, when 
that belongs to her eotiscienee and to her Hod, 

He has endeavored, in every way that he eotild, to destroy 
her roiiliilciiiT in her tmn pmv**rs fit Irxa'tt lu*i miint 
and in make her mt\my k hi U\u\ a ami ahjrct life! 

Now, in view of this entue di .lianehisemcnt of one half 
the people of this eouutiv, their social and religious degra¬ 
dation, , . we in ! -i that they have immediate admission 
to all the rights amt pnvdcge. which belong to them as 
citizens ot tlie I bitted States. , , , 

I he success of tin. tir -t experimental meeting caused 
womans rights conventions to be , ( f almost yearly oeeur- 
tetne until the outbreak of the Civil War, when the leaders 
iiierge.l all leaser interest*, in the national cause, Content* 
pm ary opinion ot these "I out foolery l onveutionx” t« 
picturesquely exprrs a*d in the following editorial from the 
.Syracuse IhtUy Shir: "The pom creatures who take part m 
the silly taut of Trawling women' ; ,ttd Aunt Nancy men, 
are most of them 'ismi/etV of the rankest stamp. Abolition¬ 
ists of the most frantic and contemptible kind, and Christian 
(ft sympathizers with mirh heretic, a. Win, Kloyd «iarmott, 
Parker PilEhttty. C. C. Btulcigh, ami S, S, Foster, These 
men arc all Woman’ , Fighters, and preachers of such dam¬ 
nable doctrine*, and accursed heresies, as would make demon* 
ol the pit shudder to hear,” 

Nte ridicule and vituperation of the press and pulpit 
seemed merely to spur the leaders to greater endeavors 
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dent membe^o^the^ 7 P r GVented thousands of leS: 
the movement. Manv^ ^ declaring their alIe § i 
The great anti-sla ^ P romin ent men lent their s 

Phillips, spoke at th^ agIt ? t0rs ’ Garrison and V 

John Greenleaf^WhSL^d H ^ WaId0 E “ 
lectured in their behalf T? ^ Horace Greeley wroi 
approved the orinrl i tv* - 1D tbe ^ est Abraham I 

who bore its burdens'" “b ^ government with 

The thrl 7 T’ by no means excluding the wo 
1850 had not be^ ^ if feminme self-assertion closi 

of wowt atx W, H“ ? bttt *** 
was received gradual h * WCVer re l uct antly the new f 

“•> social potion of ™STbeZT''”°* S “ 
parts of the country. I n lg , Q m;? appear in va 
women the control of tL- 9 Mississi PP i panted to ma 
decade we“» P ^V ““ " *• 

vania. New York Calif^ • ? Texas ’ Indiana, Pen: 

fc« WOWS s^i “ ""coi?” T 0nSi °' * lS 3 £ 
°f” d « South Hadley by M ary L»“‘ Th 
education was an even mor P Z The pr0Ject oi 

Oberlin College was fouS Venture ’ but * ’ 

men and women on equal ttr^ T ° UtSet admi 

second co-educational college AnJT ty ^ later 

Horace Mann at Yellows - g ’ nbocb ’ was opened 
the State Univ^ST^ ^ ^ Ohio - ™ 
set a bold exampl e fo r oth^s^^Jf y™ in l8 55 
women to its first classes- but tu mversitles b y admitt 
young women applied for adir/^ y£arS later when seve 
Michigan, their ^ ** 

III 

« - « War the infl 

De telt m ah forward-lookir 
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movements. It was durirtjf these years that Dorothea D.x 
performed h ‘* r ' «'<•» 'V*ulv in -avmmj. the teunraui/atiun anil 
proper eunstrttetuu, of ,velum; for the m,;me. Her .*. rv j™ 
were epoch makin,; in the history of public philanthropy 
especially m the Wr4 and the South. but ,he met with mu’ 
trap* disappointment when in ns'yj President i'ieree vetoed 
a hill she had tiuallv imbue.! Compr .s to pa-.-., gramme ten 
mtllu.n acres of pitMie fata! for the purpo.e of uidi.m' the 
states to rare for the im-ane h, New York state the women 
forme,! secret societies called tlte h.m,jhtem of IVmpet.mce 
11,1,1 Mmw individual-. took the law into their „wn 

hatuls, viMtmj: saloom., hirakitpr window . and emptying 
wliiski'y kmvh mm tin* simi, ' * 

Women were now emMdrnrd to make then initial appear 
mice m the profession,. The t»i-,t woman to receive a 
diploma in mediune alter intuplrtim; the n-nl.u eolW 
course was Klmaheth HUUel!, who attained that di.tmetmu 
». (mneva. New York. in «*,X. >rM . lain ,fu* founded 
the New \oti Intum.uv. the in -t adnj.ute woman'. n.ednal 
institution, I he ministry wa. im cutnrly a t ;dlum for 
women. tor retain sect , ,mh a*, the n.uU . tiu - sf,^,, 
had always pe«nutted women ,,trinket,. hut the mat my,i 
lady ordained woman in the l',«M States wa, M r ,. Auto, 
mtte Blown Utackwell of the < Tli-trational Yhm.b. who 
h^an her life work m Women wne a; ret unknown 

m the lejtal profession; hut in the litevuy held they were 
more at home, t'atheimr Sedipvuk, the mwrh.t, Alice ami 
I htelie { ary, the port,, and Alaipau-t Knllei. brilliant 
journalist and t.mnde. of rhe/*w/ marine, were all familiar 
household names in the middle uf the , eutm v 

. l *“* 'I* 1 *’ ti, '» overshadowed all other 

interest*! of the tune, and to this ,ait .e puhlw .pished women 

111 '-V- Ihnriet iter,her Stowe 

published her j-reat projwgamli .t novel, l'«d.- Culm, 
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which m the next few years stirred the North to , , 

Women speakers in the North took an activet ^ 

Ming pub „ c j ndignat . on out the Kan ;;^ : m- 

m 1854; and when the Repuhiican mrtv «... 1 k Act 
the intense feelinv of t1u> t; m ,. . * • , as M,rn (, ut of 

to active participation in tl„. 1 ,h >' «n 

Civil War and ,1* '«™"«l the 

terrible year., t„rm,l " m ' C "' f™r 

I he story of the Civil War . 

ptu-t borne by the women i„ ,1„. „ r „,^ C"",'" ,,f "* 

told and but „«,rly „.„d„,. Av,,U.1Z T ^ 

of the war machine quite as full.- -is th " * * ,l * urt 

services almost as indispensable} u ‘ rn *7”' 
troops in the field. Onrm.V.-r , ,-7 , s »‘‘tvss as the 

the women of Philadelphia on a ^lair^I^ 7 T lwI h . v 
Revolutionary War, was „«w developed! t ! ‘ t,H * 

perfection, a harbinger of what the J, T M ,k * m ‘ of 

to accomplish through even abler " •"* '} mmat w 'm* 

War. A few days after 1 ur f tw fin the World 
leading women J{ New Vorh [ 7 ““ ° f 1,011 Sllmhr 
and under the inspiration of r h Vr" T * 
the Woman’s Central Relief U funned 

the solicitation of this body du-T^ed tu™ M 

was shortly thereafter induced to-imttt ■ ' ,' >** ,,Vr «‘»‘<'nt 

of the so-called United States Said ir r^' ‘ 7 < ‘f ,; ' f,|i '' 1, «“’nt 
with the duty of sustainintr iiJ. *' f «‘‘-g<‘d 

healthof nien intheeamps^and /f 11 '- 1 ! 0 iU ‘' J ,,ru, ' v,i, 4r the 

sick and wounded. ' ’ dul,H K 1,1 the care of the 

The work of this omani/atum u 
modern American Red Cross 77 of u, tr 

made possible largely through , , , ’ ww 

In nearly every community tf the \W * 7 ' n iv<mH;tL 
oehes were formed, in w d he * Sol,ii,,r;> ‘ Ai '« 

scraped lint and rolled hancLage .nT'd ,!'* 

h ' clothing fur the 
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soWiers. and collet**.! sullies and food for tummLAon ?« 
tilt* nearest depot ot the S.mitan t onm.i, The Otiet >, 

linuu-h of fin* Sanifurv tOimms.io,, | u d tho». ;m d 7'd 
societies constantly ‘.endm*,; m m,uun and * tne lam 

<lmi societies unite,! in r,„ i; the t Wlan-t ,md 1 mem* 

nati hnuche... A -.u^e .tur de.ciipttou ,.| fl* a.mities of 

IV* \ 0! 'c ail, c l ?| ,n '' • i’ ,r ‘ r J ,,r ;* >'V the hoa! tefsnt ot the 
isu»ii!,m , til,hers Aid **n. ietv : Si-* thou .,«!■! 04. f tr ,. 
were ditched; , ur.tm,; »„ ;f 

Bureaus were ut-an.ce.f i„t- imitm,; 4v th„ 

of soldier*,, tor ,ec»r»n : ,».*», and me.u,, fo, 

employment mr the woe*. and moth,*, {7 

sminn, work fo, men pattiatU d; ahf,f m ^ 

^£"1,, *.. . >*•*.*• 

i’erhapr, no fndtue O the m„m mmuLddr tin M 

the jrte*. ot v Fail . hO! „i tb- I.,,,.* ,, 4 

* orth in the IhmI v.-.u , ,4 t?*., iw.d-A {} 

.seven mdhundo!U,|, l ,!l ( ,,, ; {.»!,, u,,*j ,; v j j |,o, r *-,.,»** 

ar> «,.,ou hy 4 mi« e»4 ,,f in-,m, m < „. m ,u w , 

I! ; 7 r w -' ,rntm - •“ ■ >■»;,- u >v , 4ll> , 

•i( t'^ i ^t,Mr , r ,r w,,h : hr stk ‘ ,,t 

. ,im4 ‘* m,ns ot mam who ir»:u.‘H ^ H . ri , 
qrnxotie U„,«e than ^,.000 

Uted ;md mtjmnrd upon »!*#• rMmj.b »,j rh-, , us .j n , l5 
less than ten nui!uni dolhn , «a>, , ,, f 

*»*■«* .. Mn " n 

<.*1 ir/‘ti!n‘ 1 *! 1 ' U ** 1 ,S, ‘' ‘ *'* f? “- 1 smmivoii, the 

(hn,tM,i < onmit e.ion W.e. r.i.ildi,!«.»! m \o*.n Sl ^i 

1:;:^ 

-uMainrS l.v ,11",'.,™ “lAr;";, T' "" 

.. 
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which extended to every corps of the army. I n }h(l 
year of the war a social readies’ Christian Commissi!t? 
organized, which hy 1865 iwssessod two hundred inti siv/ 8 
five branches in ail parts of the North .,1 . ' ’ lxty ‘ 

with evangelical churches. During the ’lattermlTir#?'* 

by the women at all im,„ r ,a„, raiW | jlnu ,. m< 
wants of traveling ami w. united soldiers | I " 

Thousands of women, distinguished |, v ^!‘l, ■ 

Qara Barton, went to the front as nurses, ““ 

“ rrors of ran 'p m »«■ i»«'vt»-M 311; • 

Many women assumed masculine vu-f. -,r, 1 , . ‘ “• 

»”>y. Of a different dntrarter tla«. 2 ,7^ 
were the services of the women on the 
when the men obeyed the nations call t,«,k „ , d,'‘ w.al, ^ 

^r.f^r" •■“•''*“'■>'“'1 production at'a 
phments to women; Imt I must that i , ,i , K 

2Z r.r an “ ims *" 'd : ;id:::: 

applied to the women of Am,.*.;..., •. 1 w * tt! 

justice for their conduct during this’ war ' "** ^ tht!m 

heavier." ... '«» 

-y and the' XST^fl£ T*.• 

mgly greater. The women brought ini., . * | orr, : s «««* 1 - 

wheels and looms in order to nnkt el, t 7 ° ! 

they denied themselves meat anil drh* Z 

Z,zxxr:' **«- wirtit 

•hen. late fa t A'T''* 1 ' I,y „ lu . 
hair and sell it to ifuro 1.'“ vi".“' ™* oir «*ir 

bring $40,000,000 failed elf ^ ** W * ls it might 

’ “" tl1 “ f C * M '» only because it » M 
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Wstfde tn l till the fedet.i; * ?t ade 1 n uj >,it •-■t* ,j V ? 

country, they experienced tl„. . . . , tti „ .m 4,.,,,, fh( , f , 

““huints tlc*.tr*nn|, tii-.-jij', >Jt"4 i.tati - .!, !,>■ ■ r, ?;..j ,,... ,. s -. 

hand. \vl thev iaUm-d not, nod u F-t- tO-e ,, r w , 
(tushtd on the haUletield, th<"\ wi'ie used t' _ y, s ,j r 

and, under condition,beta deyr h u,! .t /r , 
titm, heljied their htthatsd. and !■. Uu ‘! 4 •, 

The intete 4 of Ir.eim- tnmtrr *•» to - VnMt ,, *V , 
of eutaiidjiatton -.ottered «»< i r -. m F.»- u*. t , t , , f 
war dutte., Allium->h the »},.vetr.ui,T,: »:».»,: r 
nounmnent at the ,«ir.et ih.,? the ua, f ,„ 

j>ref.ervath‘it of the t'r.iMti, t‘>>- w.inn, atn t ?> , /t t , 
fiitiadd hr turned ton, a i.., n,v.!., f ,» 
niter l.mrdu , eleett,.« M» ..ns V, *tnd- ... 

in cuntjianv with -one- »,r tie- ,.o 4 t, ‘m,,* . 

to mid a et!. ,4 uimrt** ) .,n, j:t O,- .V, Oil-,. ,} e r 

fsorth to atntt,»• puide -ron; >„ ; y - >„ v 

immediate e«M»e,j,,t« t .ti; hut t* , eir,-., .. ,-, r e. , „/ 

at every |«*mt. 1 hr ta«t t»a. to,4 tV- • , •. 

erttet>. weie no at tin. tour .e -....i,-; .< •* . ,i. ( 

jmwmtmt: "***«*:« , s ,0 the ; .,0 

iton wa-< deej.lv * on; »»..■•! ,. f , ; r 

.tat« . that had *•!!.,.-en t.i rr.,, usfs ,, ( , ; . t> . , . j( , _ 

patt.m i*rm1a«Mt«.-n when t» , E y ; ,.,. tr o ,,,, , , ( i’ [ 

rr r mh r uAi : -->"0 

the iterdum me.Oy ^ , it . ;, i( , 

..- vj 

f f , ’ •* »mill,, ism», . ,5 iif, ..5. rf; i 1, - 4 p , 

e |»utj*,.r .4 tddnr aj.yt )»■■... , t „, , , 

T ,.::;.,":;:;- 1 ; ,! ^ v ... 

nt X' m ^ 

‘ 4,,ti 3i| 4 Unt l’ r * - «■- SO; Id; e.V 
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the civil am! political rights of a!! citizens of African . 
and all women are practically established.” The next X I 

T T! 1 %? re mUt m n ’ !li “« u l‘ * mammoth 'm£' 

signet! by 265,000 men and women, urcim*' th-n t * l ’ 

<uk, Mi „„ ( „ r roiVrsJ - 22^-,‘yy* 

ne«TO's. t bark's Sumner. Iluiaee l im-lcv a,i. 

n»» ,du v„l that the Micitie, 

mighty educational factor in hastening t { H . ;ul r V l 

thirteenth amendment. , pUun «» the 

During the war all active campaigning for wonsm's r ;„t,». 
had been -suspended despite the protests of Susm II Am o v 
The suffrage leaders in the women’s war work heiiev . t ,i 
when with the return of peace justice 
the enslaved negro the grateful government would ■,!... 
ward the women with a gift of .pud 

amazed and incensed therefore when they discover,, t ,t 
the reconstruct it in statesmen were determined t, ■ ' **. lf 

claims The fourteenth amendmnt " " , w 

® l m pruvitletl in its second 

the representation 5Ut .|, £ tVlnu T!' 

tection to male suffrtm* 1 xtf mI pro* 

f«e '^T^Z '“T 

repeatedly expressed their ^vom, I T!*" ' Wuly 11,1,1 
he willing to experiment tv ;,!, ' 11;i (,i “;:rc.. nIm mid 

as voters while denying the fnllm !* U »'«> 

that the RepuhSls wc e T, *“> 

abstract justice as they professed Im liT't r* 

Kepuhlican party in the Sutitli. **fr» ,*** J \! ,! ** 

ItightK Society was format hijiul 

Woman Rights ^ TT 1 ^ *'*"« 

Anti-Slavery Society Ll ’ ’ t ‘ t,,w " M American 

7 J * ,m4 *»*<••■ •‘grin y ( ongress wa» 
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flOOtU'tl with {tl’litii'Ii>. ,h; '.*•!! 4 it',* !'[,!> , J it*!-", ?t, >->-J 
Their pruust w.». .iw.j :h- t , .'.V* 

turn wa.H tilled t.i tin- v ,u ., s 4 1<! , tf 

tmith amendment w.„ In r. v „ 

abridgment o« the r, f; hi m - . 51 . -urn 

or previous roodm..,, „t mu., I- ” Wish , •; 
the word W tu the s,,, v tn h.i, ; : T tf> . ,, 4 . v , 
would havei;nr( S d«*„ nmjiuh^d ■■n ?r „, t ?.« d>~ ,, tl . 

. |»rMt.»«M«|-.t , W . !- .« , *<•,;'> {,, 

*Ub> V»eto«> b* .!«,< du! d,, I .HO-,,,.!, .. 

m dtviarm?! that .di j<n ,.«v. !••-><.( sutm.e;:.- j ... r .,„ r , 

Mat.s weir nt.--.-m, 5 ..^. ^ j 

Women. ,\i‘t«n» «!<►.!! tin. • .■< ,; } „ 

attempted to v.-fr m 4! ,,» , f . v ,,„ | , , 

m.dm-d uj,m rtf- m »■<■, rut -V . „ ,, 

vtiiod that t!u* it-.-la ,n (i . : - ,, \ , , 

_i„ h , , . ** ..- : t »- i- „■ / - - - • 

ri|;ln u* %nft\ 

Hut thr d ; : t , , , .. o , 

to < m if-e t, . 

tf r *«* ./ * 

Ilunrmth -Mr.- <v „, ,, iv- f _ ' 

;:.?r .•• •;•••>•*" 1 -' ■ 

>t.tt the WMjjini U XM% i., > ;(!i j;,..., ... , . 

.'I;'. 

..■ ■ 

bovumnrnt. n-r r,.. • s ,, .v,.:i A , 4ii 
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but agreeing fundamentally In purpose, remained apart for 
more than twenty years and involved a unless divkion of 
forees I hus *hc period of reconstruction, which i,,,i 
seemed so full of hope for the woman's cause, dosed with 
no substantial advances for the sex. The must ,,r , 
opportunity which had yet come to them passe, 

history and was soon forgotten by the nation in he tLf 
mg of other interests. wrong- 


IT *•' «»* t„ wi,. 

ness the triumph of the principle of sex emrditv v 
TT . nnteialMc an,i s,.iriu,.tl. ** w 

tion which made inevitable at the end of the m-riod wh o 
scarcely thinkable at its beginning. Chief among these new 
factors was the great physical revolution in tL woman'I 

industry mid Se^ 

other influences at work which were makin- for th h" ' tT 

te„al and »dal a,Ivan™ », ,„ r tWr ^ infl .„a. •, 

government and society, h 1 mrtuuiu m 

I he Civil War was followed bv an m i ■ i 

development without equal in American* historv" rt‘ “’‘T** 11 
nomcnal demand for wage labor could h< , 1>w ' 

drawing into the factories gr u -i '***** ** 

dren where they wor JX "tv 

over sixteen years of t.« *** "•«*» 

and three decades later the proimrtkmh^'!‘. Kiimful pursuits; 
than one-fifth. For himdr J f , increased to more 
married and simde it tfm i 'bousamls of women, 

relegated the'hmnc' to a wtrtXTi.lv 
women were discontented and insurgent I,«T htXWi , thc 
conditions of industry had forced ttm on* 
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tional sfs!tm\ Watfr r.>trsr,i . ->• < ... • 

fimUvttan ta t;»Kr Mi 4 i r .. , . „| 

govt'rmurntal a?t«l s:i.hi4*V. ; + . 

in til« 'ii-Vt'litif . atisi r'S/ V.. ,r ■ , . 

union ntmrttuiti, mW, , h,- , , , v . 

grmrtiijif Stvwh-.s iv-wl" • ,- i; , - , ,, . 

Class t*f Was;f *•.«!«»!-,; vt ■ . : ,, 

ar«um««. (•« «• . .. ,, i( . 

nanv ftr.tm t ; . 
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schools, Johns Hopkins, opened its doors to them in 
but when the medical schools of Columbia and Vale took 
similar action in tc)t«, there still remained fwenty-eight 
medical colleges closed to women, among them tin- mediVal 
departments of seven state universities. Law schools, other 
than those connected with the state universities, have heen 
even slower to admit women. Hut in spite of all discrimina¬ 
tions and discouragements, women forged ahead in the pro¬ 
fessions. Although the first woman lawyer was admitted 
to the bar as late as tBekj, there were more than one thousand 
women lawyers in the United States in i«,to. At the same 
time there were more than seven thousand women doctors 
three thousand five hundred women preachers, two thousand 
women journalists, besides great numbers in teaching com- 
merce the civil service, and other pursuits. To women of 
this class the arguments for the equalization of sex oopnr 
tunnies seemed axiomatic and they instinctively aliened them- 
selves with Susan B. Anthony and Elizabeth < adv Stanton 
m the woman movement. Many individuals am.,,,, them 
possessed organmng ability of a high order and the gift of 
eloquence; and to them, as we shall see, fell the responsibility 

as well as the credit of leading the suffrage cause to its 
final triumph. 

Another factor working in the interests of 

throughout he United States. Hi,, pioneers of the move*, 
ment were the New England Woman*-, Club at I to ,tun and 
the Sorosis at New York, hath founded in tSti*. The latter 
grew out of the discourteous treatment acconled u ,1, 
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of the liquor system entrenched in law and possessing rami¬ 
fications in government and business. The women therefore 
saw need for revising their tactics, and in November, 1874, 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance Vniun was founded. 
Under the guidance of Frances Willard this organization 
waxed strong, establishing branches hr every state and 
territory and attaining the distinction of being the largest 
society composed exclusively of women and conducted 
entirely by them. The educational and {K.litieal activities of 
the W. C. T. U. were a potent influence in preparing the 
public mind for the adoption of the federal prohibition 
amendment in 1919. 

To women also must lx* given much id the credit for the 
rise and spread of the social welfare movement along scien¬ 
tific lines. One of the earliest and most slave-', fid settlement 
houses in America was Hull House, founded in Chicago hy 
Jane Addams and Ellen (i. Starr in tS8.j, The College 
Settlement Association of New York originated in 18,87 
among the students of Smith College, The playground 
movement and the development of agencie-, f.»r Micntitie 
philanthropy also owe much to the initiative am! continued 
support of women. 'Hie names of women worker, in social 
service have been legion; the value of their labor, beyond 
computation. 

The entrance of great numbers of women into all fields of 
human activity made the ancient legal fetters of the >,ex an 
intolerable anachronism. Their enhanced influence in the 
world of affairs led inevitably to the removal of the worst 
discriminations. By the beginning of the twentieth eentury 
legislative enactments had gone far toward introducing the 
principle of sex equality into American law. Married 
women might own and control their separate property in 
three-fourths of the states; in every state a wife might dis¬ 
pose by will of her separate projKtrty. In alxiut two thirds 
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vote to women in school elections in t8Ct; Michigan and 
Minnesota followed in 1875, and thereafter numerous other 
states emulated their example. In some states women were 
permitted to vote in local elections involving bond issues or 
taxation questions. Complete equality in voting was not 
granted by any state until the territory of Wyoming was 
admitted into the Union in i8()a Three other far western 
states followed by 1806; and then there came a hill of four¬ 
teen years during which no further advances were made 
toward complete equal suffrage. 

While suffrage campaigns were being fought itt the various 
states, renewed effort was being made to secure affirmative 
action from the federal government, One wing of the 
suffrage leaders was convinced that the swiftest road to 
success lay in an amendment to the federal Constitution. 
Beginning with 1870 they argued eaeh year before Congres¬ 
sional committees for an equal suffrage amendment, Peti¬ 
tions by the thousands were {toured into Congress. Finally 
in 1878, Senator A, A. Sargent of ( aliturtiia introduced the 
amendment for action by Congress. The phtawulogy of 
Sargent’s amendment is historic, for the language was framed 
by Susan B. Anthony ami forty-two year'; later was em¬ 
bodied as the nineteenth amendment itt the Crated States 
Constitution. The zeal of the women hud other results as 
well. Between 1878 and committee*, of the Senate 
reported live times in favor of a suffrage amendment and 
House committees twice; but action went no further. 

I hereafter Susan B. Anthony ceased spending her winters 
in Washington anti Congress ceased to tonmu itself with 
the matter until the suffrage movement entered a new era 
about 1910. 

The situation of affairs at Washington dearly demon¬ 
strated that Congress was not disposed to give .ertous con 
sideration to the demands of the women until a larger 
number of individual Congressmen owed their seats n> the 
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. *^ le entrancc 6 k* United States into the World U’nr 
in iyi“ undoubtedly hastened the adoption ,,f federal sti'f 
frage for women because of the indispensable ,, u ,\ v hiell 
the women ot America played in making the war a s„eees‘ 
fcr the Allies. A few days after the dedausio,, ,,f w . lr t}|0 
National Womans Committee was created by the Council 
of National Detense. with Hr. Anna Howard Slum as Presi 
d«it and charged with the duty of coordinating the patriotic 
activities of the women of the nation, lhauches u f the 
national tody were organized in every ,tatc and the Mate 
committees undertook to set up Woman's Committees t 
every county and city. m 

Under the supervision of these eentral eommif.ee, the 
war work of the women attained a degm* of Hiicienev u 
rivalled m the history of the world. No city or hamlet was 
without its circle of devoted women gaiherm;; daily weekly 
under the auspices „i the Ameriean Kcd C„,,. M ,u |, ;t(l4 „ 
ages, make clothing, or prepare .special fo.,h. , Mr { j„ t ,,44;,.,,, 
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from Red Cross nurses and Salvation Army workers to office 
clerks and Y. M. C. A. entertainers. In the maintenance of 
the morale of the troops perhaps no single factor was of 
more importance than the unswerving patriotism of the 
women. < 

Without any disparagement of the high importance of 
such services, it is probably true that the greatest contribution 
of the women to victory was made in an altogether different 
field, that of food conservation. From the outset the govern¬ 
ment recognized the supreme need of carrying food to the 
armies and exhausted populations of the Allied countries. 
The housewives of the nation rallied promptly to the call 
of the Food Administrator to conserve food and increase the 
local food supplies. Few homes were without “pledge- 
cards in the windows; and few were the homes in which 
“wheatless days” and “meatless meals” were not as con¬ 
scientiously observed as if prescribed by law. Women were 
also active in planting “war gardens,” and the Woman’s Tanrf 
Army of America played no inconsiderable part in supplying 
woman farm labor. 

No more fitting tribute has been accorded the war work 
of our women than that paid by Sir George Paish in a 
public address in London in April, 1920: “When I hear 
people say that America won the war, I assent. I go farther. 

I say that the war was won by the women of America. 
In the years of food shortage it was the American women 
who made it possible for us to have enough food to go round. 
American women ate maize that we might eat wheat.”, 

Women are today standing upon the threshold of a new 
era in the history of their sex; and whatever affects the 
status of woman in America will affect the entire people 
of which they are so intimately a part. Women in the 
United States are now, in most respects, a part of human 
society literally and directly, not merely as represented by 
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men to whom they “belong” in some relation. They are 
directly responsible for their choices and decisions and are 
placed in a position to increase immeasurably their contri- 

lT, t0 Americ “ development. In speculating as to the 
use that women will make of the vote, it is not to be over- 
looked that.the women are better prepared for their new 
responsibilities than any previous class admitted to the fran- 
chise. The beneficiaries of white manhood suffrage in 
Jacksons day were undisciplined and uneducated; and the 
b adc ^en, enfranchised a generation later, were on an infi- 

The vlr er ? T f ,? UbhC m ° rality and ^dividual fitness. 
The value of the ballot to the women themselves as an 

educative force cannot be doubted; and any knowledge of 

!te P ?wT 1CeS 0f WOmen t0 Aaakaa hist0T y * an assur- 
ance that the women will use their new power for the good 

of the nation and of humanity. 
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CHAPTER VII 


the AMERICAN REVOLUTION 

When the representatives of Ceorge V rendered homage 
a few years ago at the tomb of the great didovairit ami rebel 
of a former century, C ieorge Washington, the ttiimls of many 
Americans reverted, with a sense of In^wildet ment, t« t}^ 
times when another King (Jeorge was guiding the destinies 
of the British nation. The fact is that the average Ameren 
still accepts without qualification or question the partisan 
justifications of the struggle for independence which have 
come down from the aetual participants in the affair on the 
American side. These accounts, colored by the emotions 
and misunderstandings of the times and designed to arouse 
the colonists to a warlike pitch against the British govern¬ 
ment, have formed the basis of the treatments in our whool 
textbooks and have served to perpetuate judgments of the 
Amencan Revolution which no fair-minded historian can 
accept today. Indeed, many A medians of the present 
generation who readily admit that there is much to be said 
for the southern side in the Civil War condemn as un¬ 
patriotic any effort to consider the origins of the War for 
Independence from a standpoint of scientific historical 
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headstrong generation some degree of accuracy in the use 
of an expression of whose meaning they had knowledge only 
by hearsay. “A history of the first war of the United 
States is a very different thing from a history of the Amer¬ 
ican Revolution,” he wrote in 1815. “. . . The revolution 
was in the minds of the people, and in the union of the 
colonies, both of which were accomplished before hostilities 
commenced. This revolution and union were gradually 
forming from the years 1760 to 1776 ” And to another 
correspondent he wrote: “But what do we mean by the 
American Revolution? Do we mean the American war? 
The Revolution was effected before the war commenced. 
The Revolution was in the minds and hearts of the people.” 

This distinction is not only valid in point of fact but it 
offers a helpful avenue of approach for a consideration of 
the circumstances of the nation’s birth. If the period from 
1760 to 1776 is not viewed merely as the prelude to the 
American Revolution, the military struggle may frankly be 
regarded for what it actually was, namely a war to dis¬ 
member the British empire, an armed attempt to impose the 
views of the revolutionists upon the British government and 
a large section of the colonial population at whatever cost to 
freedom of opinion or the sanctity of life and property. 
The major emphasis is thus placed upon the clashing of eco¬ 
nomic interests and the interplay of mutual prejudices, oppos¬ 
ing ideals and personal antagonisms—whether in England or 
America—which made inevitable in 1776 what was un¬ 
thinkable in 1760. 

Without considering here the remote and latent causes 
of the revolt, a discussion of the American Revolution may 
profitably begin with the effort of the British government to 
reorganize the British empire after the Peace of Paris of 
1763. Of this empire the thirteen colonies along the Atlantic 
seaboard had, by virtue of the recent peace, become but a 
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arch. For the colonists the new imperial policy involved 
unaccustomed tax hardens, the loss of trading profits, a „d 
limitations of self-government advantages that were'nun,, 
the less precious hecause derived front an unwritten and utt- 
sancttoned constitution, Fundamentally. tin* great problem 
of the decatle following the fteace of tyty was the problem 
of the reconciliation of centralized control with 

colonial home rule. This, unfortunately, was never dearly 
perceived by the dominant element on either side, the issue 
being obscured by a blind officialism on the one hand and by 
an uniliurnined particularism on the other. 

Perhaps the problem was incapable of solution; but we 
can see now that the best opportunity for a satisfactory 
outcome lay in the application to the dotation of an en¬ 
lightened statecraft on the part of (heat Praam, To this 
the posture of jwlitkal affairs in that country was not well 
adapted. George III, who had ascended the throne in jyt*> ( 
was already devoting every {xditieaS and financial re>uum! 
in his power to the task of converting the Hiiti.h government 
from an aristttcracy of great Whig f.tmthe. info a personal 
autocracy. His Parliament ;tnd mtni-.tet . did not seek to 
reflect the aspirations of the liritEh puhlie and therefore 
lacked a potent incentive for the formulation of a conciliatory 
program of colonial subordination, The minority in Parlia¬ 
ment represented by Pitt and Hurhe readily identified the 
struggle of the colonists to preserve home rule with their 
own struggle in England against autocratic rule. Pitt was 
thinking primarily of Englishmen at home when he ex¬ 
claimed on the occasion of the Stamp Act commotions: **I 
rejoice that America has resisted.” If his counsel had N*eu 
ollowed, it is possible tliat the colonial revolt might have 
been forestalled by some plan of imperial federation. 
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II 

With this brief glance at affair, in Great Britain it is now 

E tlcMh' 1 ! he S “; iati0n in A,ncrica - Conditions 

■ UCU 1,0th Simpler and more complex than the tradi¬ 
tion.! .u counts represent. I„ place 0 f thirteen units of 
population thinking alike on most public questions, there 
were m tact three major bodies of population, differentiated 

knl hkZ* r r md amht . mis ’ cconnmic interest and polit- 
, U] , 1 in^-'nnnmmties on the coastal plain from New 

Hampshire to f ennsylvania constituted one of these divi- 
;SK>ns; the -settlements of the tidewater region from Maryland 
to itorgia formed another; and the third, less clearly defined 
geographically, consisted of the frontier districts of many of 
he provinces. These three divisions represented modes o 
mng and niental attitudes much more fundamental than 
ost signified by the artificial groupings of population within 
provincial boundaries. * 

I he first area consisted of the commercial colonies: the 
dominant economic interest of the people was the carrying 
* Ul l.f “I'huddmg- In the port towns of New ICnghind 
I ' 1 ' 1 th . V * Il( U * ,!l adcs great mercantile families had grown 
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u qua had always yielded; and like the business interests of 

« y generation or clime, they might he expected to combat 
any effort to tamper with the source of their profits. For 

thC u . nfo,din # of thc rlw hiiperial program 
involved a very serious interference with their customary 
trading-- operations; and during the decade from 1764 to 
1774 t icir constant aim was to effect a restoration of the 
commercial conditions of 1763. As a class they entertained 
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neither earlier nor later the idea of independence, for with¬ 
drawal from the British empire meant fur them the loss of 
vital business advantages without eonv*.ponding benefits i n 
a world organized on a basis of imperial trading systems. 
They strove to obtain the most tavorahie terms possible 
within the empire hut not to leave it. Indeed, they viewed 
with no small concern the growth of republican feeling and 
leveling sentiment which the controversy occasioned. 

The great i torts of the north I So-,tun, Xew Vork, Vhila- 
ddphia, Newport -Imre eloquent testimony to the prosperity 
of the mercantile class; and on the continuance <,i this pros¬ 
perity deluded the livelihood of the mechanics and petty 
shopkeepers of the towns and, to a leswr degree, the well¬ 
being of the farmers whose cereals and meats were exported 
to the West Indies. This proletarian dement was not in¬ 
clined by temperament to that self restraint j n movements 
of jKipular protest which was ever the tit tut,- /y«,v<v of (lie 
merchant dass; and being for the most part unenfranchised, 
they expressed their sentiments most natmulh through Ikiis* 
tcrous mass meetings and mob demonstration ,. 

In the second of the three areas, the tidewater region <>f 
the South, colonial capital was imeted altnu.t exehVavrly 
m plantation production; and commerce was tarried < m 
chiefly by British mercantile home-, and tbdr American 
agents the factors. 'Hu* only town in the plantation pmv- 
mces that could eonqtare with the teeming port, of the North 
was Charleston, for the prevailing form of life was rural 
m character. AH political activity sprang from tin* periodical 
meetings of the great landed proprietors in the a, .emhiies. 
Under the wasteful system of marketing, widt h the apparent 
plenty of plantation life made povdhle, the planter, found 
themselves treading a morass of mdcbtednev, p, Rritish 

virtual repudiation couhl extricate them. As Jefferson 
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testified, those debts had become hereditary from father to 
son, for many generations, so that the planters were a species 
of property annexed to certain mercantile houses in London.” 
In the last quarter of a century prior to independence the 
provincial assemblies passed a succession of lax bankruptcy 
acts and other legislation detrimental to non-resident cred¬ 
itors; but these laws nearly always ran afoul the royal veto. 
This fact, together with the sturdy sense of self-determina¬ 
tion which the peculiar social system fostered, made the 
plantation provinces ready to resent any fresh exercise of 
parliamentary authority over the colonies, such as the new 
imperial policy involved. Georgia, the infant colony of the 
thirteen, still dependent upon the mother government for 
subsidies and for protection against a serious Indian menace, 
was less affected by these considerations, and indeed lagged 
behind her southern sisters throughout the revolutionary 
period. 

. ° n l!u ‘ vvt ' sk ' rn fri'W of the two coastal areas lay an 
iriegular belt ot hack-country settlements whose economy 
and psychological outlook were almost as distinctive as those 
of the two tidewater regions. ('ertainly the western sections 
of many of the provinces had grievances in common and 
resembled each other more (ban they did the older sections 
with which they weic associated by provincial boundaries. 
These pioneer settlements extended north and south, up and 
down the valleys between the fall line of the rivers and 
mountains, from New England to Georgia. Outside of New 
England the majority of the settlers were dissenters of non- 
English strains, mostly German and Scotch Irish; but 
throughout the long frontier the people cultivated small iso¬ 
lated farms and entertained democratic ideas in harmony 
with the equalitarian conditions in which they lived. As lias 
already been pointed out else were in this volume, the hack- 
country inhabitants in many of the provinces had long been 
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discriminated against by the aider settlements in the matter 
of representation in the assemblies, the administration 0 
justice and the incidence of taxation; and they were thu 
familiar, of their own exiwienee, with all the arguments 
which the Revolution was to make popular against ^! 
representative government and unjust taxation. Being self, 
sustaining communities economically, their zeal for popular 
nghts was m no wise alloyed by the embarrassment , ' ! 
pocketbooks. Although out of harmony with the m, Z 
kaders of the seaboard in both the commercial and plantation 
provinces on many .natters of domestic politics, they 
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of Virginia began to undermine the conservatism of the tide- 
n-ater statesmen as early as 1765, hut the Germans and 
Scotch- r.sh of Pennsylvania did not make their influence 
fully felt until the critical days of 1774-1775. 

A complicating factor in the revolutionary'movement was 
supplied by the religious conditions existing in the colonies, 
of which only brief mention can he made'here. Religious 
antagonisms were of chief importance in accentuating dif¬ 
ferences between the colonies and the mother country that 
already existed because of economic and geographic reasons. 
Ihis is not gainsaying that sectarian feeling, which had been 
an important motive in colonization, played a larger part in 
shaping the political conduct of people, in colonial times than 
it has at any later period of American history. The great 
majority of the colonists belonged to the dissenting sects; 
and for historic reasons it was natural that there should be 
more or less distrust and jealousy felt by them toward ad- 
heients of the (. hurch of England, among whom the royal 
officials and their hangers-on were prominently to be found. 
Indeed, the two hundred and fifty Episcopal clergymen offi¬ 
ciating in the colonies on the eve of the Revolutionary War 
had all received ordination in England, and most of those in 
the northern provinces were pensioners of an English mis¬ 
sionary society. The antagonism to England on this score 
was undoubtedly increased during the revolutionary period 
in many parts of America by the persistent rumor that the 
English government was planning to send bishops to the 
colonies. It was John Adams’s belief, expressed in after 
years, that the widespread dread of an Anglican episcopate 
and an established church contributed “as much as any other 
cause to sharpening the keen edge of popular antipathy 
against the mother country. As the radical party grew 
stronger, Anglican clergymen had to decide whether they 
would observe the patriotic fast days proclaimed as a protest 
against England and, finally, whether they would omit in 
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their services the prayers for the king. Those who persisted 
were in many eases roughly handled. 

The Congregational ministers of New England were active 
agents in keeping alive colonial discontent, It was a'royat 
office-holder who noted that the women of the fWks aitled 
American manufactures hy spinning tlas six days of the 
week and “on the seventh, the Parsons took their turns and 
spim out their prayers and sermons to a long thread of 
1 ohttes. The only organic ami otfieiu! action taken hy a 
religious denomination in behalf of the American cause was 
that of the Presbyterians, who delegated tlie onlv minister 
in the Congress of 1776 to give their vote for independence 
home insight into cuntempnrary opinion „f ( f u . relation of 

utfr/r! itiVs i n atr ; ,r,k,,!< iw 

mage of the terms Presbyterians am! Episcopalian In Judg'e 
Thomas Jones, the New York loyalist, a . almo.f synonymous 
with the terms rebels ami loyalists, J»,,eph Calloway, an- 
other loyalist, who Iiad attained high ntiive in Pennsylvania 
by the suffrages of his fellow colonists, ascriited the colonial 
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owevtr, for numerous exceptions may be noted, Tims the 

Episcopalians of the southern tidewater region, where the 
ministers were _supported locally, were as -trou ly w » ^ 
to the importation of English prelates as were the (Ulre 
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numerous regulations of trade, which need not he analyzed 
here, injured fair traders and smuggling merchants alike and 
tin eatened hankiuptey to the great mercantile houses of 
Boston, Mew York and Philadelphia. The prohibition of 
colonial legal tender added to their woes and indeed made 
the hard-pressed planters of the South sharers in the general 
distress. The Stamp Act, with its far-reaching taxes burden¬ 
some alike to merchant and farmer, sealed the, union of 
commercial and plantation provinces at the same time that 
it afforded an opportunity for placing the colonial argument 
on constitutional grounds; and because of the character of 
the taxation, it rallied to the colonial position the powerful 
support of the lawyers and newspaper proprietors. The 
plan of the British to garrison their new acquisitions in 
America and to station a few detachments of troops in the 
older colonies was, in the feverish state of the public mind, 
envisaged as a brazen attempt to intimidate the colonies into 
submission. 1 he merchants of some of the ports, intent on 
restoring the conditions of their former prosperity, adopted 
resolutions of non-importation; and little recking the future, 
they aroused the populace to a sense of British injustice, even 
to the extent of countenancing and instigating mob excesses 
and the destruction of property. 

In the end Parliament resolved upon the passage of certain 
remedial laws (1766), an outcome which, from the stand¬ 
point of the more radical colonists, can be regarded as little 
more than a compromise. The .Stamp Act was indeed re¬ 
pealed and important alterations were made in the trade 
regulations; but the Currency Act, the regulations against 
smuggling and the provisions for a standing army remained 
unchanged. In addition the Declaratory Act was passed; 
and the new molasses duty was an unvarnished application 
of the principle of “taxation without representation" an¬ 
nounced in the Declaratory Act. The rejoicing of the col- 
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onists can be explained only on the ground that the merchant* 
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and to the destruction of the revenue cutter Gaspee on the 
other. As the political agitators and turbulent elements 
gained the upper hand, the contest began to assume more 
clearly the form of a crusade for constitutional and natural 
rights; and when word arrived in May, 1770, that Parlia¬ 
ment had repealed all the Townshend duties except the 
trifling tax on tea, the merchants found it difficult to reassert 
their earlier control and to stop a movement that had lost all 
significance for hard-headed men of business. The mer¬ 
chants of New York, under the leadership of their newly 
formed Chamber of Commerce, were the first who were 
able to wrench loose from their enforced alliance with the 
radicals; and the cancellation of their boycott resolutions 
was soon followed by similar action in the ports of Phila¬ 
delphia and Boston. The plantation provinces were coolly 
left in the lurch notwithstanding that Parliament had not 
receded from its position of arbitrary taxation, and the move¬ 
ment there soon died of inanition. 

The two or three years that followed the partial repeal of 
the Townshend duties were, for the most part, years of 
material prosperity and political calm. The merchants had 
p-own to look askance at a doctrine of home rule which left 
it uncertain who was to rule at home. As a class they 
eagerly agreed with the merchant-politician Thomas Cush- 
ing that high points about the supreme authority of Parlia¬ 
ment” should best “fall asleep.” And so—John Hancock as 
well as Isaac Low they deserted politics for business, even 
to the extent of importing dutied tea which people imbibed 
everywhere except at Philadelphia and New York, where 
local conditions made it possible for merchants to offer the 
cheaper Dutch tea to consumers. The sun of the radicals 
had suffered an eclipse; and quietly biding their time, they 
began to apply to their own following the lessons of organi¬ 
zation that they had learned from the “mercantile dons.” In 
the commercial colonies Sam Adams—“that Matchiavel of 
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Chaos” as Thomas Hutchinson loved to call him --Knight 
through the establishment of town committees of correspon¬ 
dence, to unite the workingmen of the port towns and the 
farmers of the rural districts in political action; and the 
burgesses of Virginia launched their plan of a provincial 
committee of correspondence that might give uneensored 
expression to the political grievances of the southern plant¬ 
ers. Under the spur of fresh irritations both [dans were to 
spread to the other provinces where, by supplementing each 
other, they came in time to form the basis of the radical 
party organization throughout British America. 

In May, 1773, « new tea act was passed by Parliament, 
which stampeded the merchants into joining f ortfts w 
more with the political radicals ami irresponsible elements. 

1 ins new law, if put into operation, would have enabled the 
great hast India Company to monopolize the colonial tea 
market to the exclusion of both American smugglers and 
law-abKling tea traders. Alarmed at this project and fear- 
M lest further monopolistic privileges in trade might follow 
from the success of the present experiment, the colonial 
merchant class joined in an active popular agitation for the 
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success elsewhere, they were overreached at Boston by die 

7az;:rrr ° f s: t A dams ^ 

it ■ ■ 1 1 ! mh0Ii * wl,ost: sn,ls were tea consignees: 

and the British trading company became the involuntary host 
at a tea party costing £15,000. 


cowse orlveml^ * turnin « »» tha 

course of events both m America and Britain. In both 

countries * was regarded by the merchants and nioderatt 
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as a lawless dost ruction of private proprty am! an act of 
wanton defiance which no .self-respecting government could 
wisely ignore. Plainlv the issue between the colonies and 
the mother country had ceased to he one of mere trading 
advantage. Outside of New England, colonial opinion, so 
far as it expressed itself, greeted the event with a general 
disapproval and apprehension. In the mother country Par¬ 
liament proceeded to the passage of the severe disciplinary 
measures of 1774. 

The effect of this punitive legislation cannot he overesti¬ 
mated, for it convinced many colonist* who had disapproved 
of the Mo-iton vandalism that the greater guilt now lay on 
the side of Parliament. ’“They look up..,, the chastisement 
of Boston to he pnrjtoselv rigorous, anti held up bv way of 
intimidation to ail America . . wrote Coventor Penn 
fti*m l hiladelpltia. " 1 licit delinquency in destroying the 
East India Company's tea is lost in the attention given to 
what is here called the too severe putti diluent of shutting up 
the port, alteimg the i i institution, and making an Act, as 
they term it, Mteeuin,; the obn ci , and soldiers shedding 
American blood," hrotu this time on there orcttrml in the 
several provinces a cutest f»,« the emtoi of j.nhiie policy 
between the model ate, on the one hand and the taduals or 
extremist* on the other, the formet receiving aid and com 
fort from the royal officials and their «stele of friend*. This 
line of cleavage is umttEtahahh* in the ca .e of practically 
every province, 

The moderate-, as a group wanted to pay for the tea 
destroyed and to piopo.e to Parliament att art of union 
vyhich should automatically dEfsosr of all controversial tpie**- 
fiotiH for the future. The radii ah weir opposed to compro¬ 
mise atnl as a class denied a entupieheu an* and drastic 
boycott of (it rat Biitain with which to exact from Parlia¬ 
ment recognition of the colonial claim to complete home 
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rule. Both parties were willing to make a trial of strength 
m an intercolonial congress; and after hitter contests^in 
each province to control the personnel of the irregular ” 
e ected deegat.ons, the First Continental Congress 
„„ t ! m Ph,ladel Phia ,n September, 1774. I„ tll i s notahIe 
gathering the moderates discovered to their dismay tint 
they were outnumbered; and, in the disconsolate phrase of a 
Maryland merchant, -Adams, with his crew, and tlX^ 
Sultans of the South juggled the whole conclave „f\he 
Delegates. Indeed, this extra-legal body, by adopting tl e 
Association for the establishment of non-importntL, non- 

,w mP rT an<1 *I« W | that the nZ 

nts of America should sacrifice their trade for the benefit 

of a cause from which they had become alienated - ami the 

decree. ^ ^ tontment U> msHrc obedience to their 

In the popular conventions called prior to the First Conti 
nenta Congress and in the proving meetings that were 
held to ratify its doings, the jieople from the hack"c!mn rv 

ww ’ for the ,5rst timt * ' MU * 

utilities at Uixmgton or even the Declaration 
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of Independence to convince -..mu- that the*. *•!!',,it . r.iu!,! {«. 
of m» avail. The merchant< pcs ton e mptse .ced j n Hit* lt >-u 
latiims of tin* A*.-.ot*Mti«>n. winds, in t!u* r,»lj moush» ( -jr 
not without profit to thorn. i‘h«* popular committee. of t f sr 
aa-st tovviH, forme. U eont.olied !, v the mm hast!-,. t to 
fall info flit* ha*s,l., of tin* deumefativ mechanic „•!.*•,!, |„ 

New York, Ihofott amt HuhnMphM alike, *•«..?....*»•■and 
‘‘unimiwirtant jw*i ..m*.‘* •aiorob! to j. own; am! 

Savannah, lmwii..t Wifoht de< Unit that "tor I‘nal 
Committee an* a l'.tree! of flu* f,..wr,t I’mph-. t 'both t a. 
penters, Shoemaker At. , . |.’ju .hrd with 

success, tin* radical leader. hn-aed them.Her. wi fit r*u.< 4 i 
dating their fall.nvm» t« t«.wn and ,mmtu th> .n.d» thr 
creation «*t committer. of oh*et vatmu and pt, k , in 
mittecs ami convention. 1 atf.V womb*. w.v. n th.it, *» t! i( , 

clumped a*pn t ot puhh. .than a *)■,*, nan; .t.-s .,} 

( Itarlewtmi, h,^t , *.hotdd hr dt.mi,.~d U hr. ( "t;. 

•f(*r Ilia amlacii)'it) . . -aurn; :hu »*•„ hm, . .olmt,.. 
duwnx hat! m. ito di -pum abmt |,.dsf?, ...hat :. }w . 
lord* ami common, had done,“ o t that ifo* •.-try-*; ■i,.‘ 

of Srjtirnrftrr .^ t;74, ttt feposhm; f,V .»ti-.h.-n*! add 

, suJt dieinr* 1 .IioiiM hr taught to Un-,% ta.-, ?. ;WUI .., 

ami cunt.,v downs Mi.laumn.H -..mailed. , ltr »! ir ;m4 
absolute nw.ter. ot Mm;, Imdt, 40 -5 pur,«, . /* 

Kventa had teachnl a -,5.4:.* vvhnr t| s „. r *,t,rms ?■, ,» 
count riei we.t* in , <muul. What t hateam an-! h-.,»,>h ‘ 
way ntiffltt have adjusted to thru mutual >.at» ■.»;.« h,m tould 
m. he ratmnalb .Kw «.<*.! U -V.th and '-.an, Vhm. 
Under the encn.m.fancr, », w: », i!tr , il 4 f, !r „ u , t 

mm«KTml, w ,uuH mtopM b 4 ,| tr h> lt . h t , !t , (lUl , ,,, 

wemJ i » h °r l ^i b *.,.».«*• .c, for 

wtaiKtn »f ft,,. »ads a!., and f | Mt „ } , r{! lr!>rt f {08) t!j 

'Z *Z m:,r "" r i hr sStl , , lK , 
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line and need not be recounted here. The key to these 
times is to be found in the fact that the radical elements 
were a minority eff the colonial population and that only 
through their effective organization and aggressive tactics 
could they hope to whip into line the great body of timid 
and indifferent f>cople who lacked either organization or a 
definite program. 

The successive steps leading to indej*endenee were not 
taken without great mental travail, without suspicion of each 
other’s motives, without sordid consultation of economic ad¬ 
vantage, or without doubt as to the rectitude of the course 
or fear of the consequences. Thousands of men of recog¬ 
nized social and business connections, who had been active in 
the earlier agitation for colonial home rule, upjiused separa¬ 
tion and left their native land rather than he witnesses to its 
undoing. One of these earnestly warned his countrymen m 
April, 1776, that “a set of men whom nobody knows 
are attempting to hurry you into a scene of anarchv; their 
scheme of Independence is visionary; they know not them¬ 
selves what they mean by it.” On the other hand, John 
Adams found food for sober reflection in the rejoicing of a 
horse-jockey neighbor of his: “< >h! Mr. Adams, what'great 
things have you and your colleagues done for us! . . . There 
are no courts of justice now in this Province and I hone 

hc,c n«CT will 1 * «te.. May a man „f .. liL 

the patriot Henry Laurens, wept when lie listen,si 10 the 
r a mg o£ the Declaration of Independence* or et?*e # like 
John Ross of Philadelphia, "love,l ease and Madeira much 

r ran i icrty and strife,” and decided t«i he neutral in 
the struggle. 

The real significance of the American Revolution, how¬ 
ever, is not to he measured in terms of the conflicting etno- 

hZu rz.!" . W ""’ *“■«* - unwhimt-Iy. 

P O ring it about. What great issue in history has 
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eminent or by the ruling m«i*nii?r, in then iim! 4, 
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am! aspirations hr mil! to j»*r -,r,. 4 t nnmmu j4^s« a f t^r.rU>v 
iifihy? flrliirinmnninm; fktf * )fhn Jfikm .<m m Shamm* 
Ma-inia **j*ike fhr vuiu* »o fta m Aun 4 fk* human mn a 
fir ?4 anrrfatii ftSmf e> 4< 01 '.r< m?n >4 ?!n* $ *u r4, ?§ 

i rjirmrittf A ami him tf > nuusam* ? u h* ,$ 4 

•III t HJtiKiftlitt u| | hr | k i, ,*m 4 l f hr* 4 Jr „ is* fh * ,,414 *h 4 

mentary jam i, an annum m ikm n«h#m mat < v l / l{i 

fr|*!C jin Am *n in amifku, VkmA >nm;; a nm tkn km! 

tli<*ir lifictfir, on thaUrt num ,, thry «;<K->r! ?., t ) ,•>, » ,, () 

!.titutiuu.tl ti;;lit'. .(. 1* n,;|t ,lms*-o ( 4*5.1 * A s ;P - 6 . jj, ,j j,, . t » {tjS , 
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man, l.tlrwi-.r, thru .iteeie dr^tem ,« >r Lin,;*,Jnj* .**•, 
not upni tt» t|Ur ,tii*n tlstuUjdt ten >«•,»■,. .-i .»■■*>s, r « .■•<, 
mnltlfnly, a u-w utt.mli, hrf.it** thr *•{!,!, u«* J ti t ;Srh 
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Some of the difficulties in arriving at the truth concerning 
the Tories may also be apparent. Prior to 1774, it would be 
a distortion of the facts to picture the country as divided 
into two major parties, one representing blind attachment to 
the doctrine of parliamentary supremacy and the other a 
blind partisanship of the doctrine of colonial home rule. 
Rather, the American colonists, united in desiring a large 
degree of colonial autonomy, differed in opinion as to what 
limitations of home rule were admissable and as to what 
methods of opposition were best adapted to secure the relief 
they desired. In this period every true American was a 
loyalist in the sense that he favored the permanent integrity 
of the British empire. Indeed, to regard “Tory” and “loy¬ 
alist” as equivalent terms would place the historian in the 
predicament of classing practically the entire colonial popu¬ 
lation as Tories until 1776. 

Excepting always the royal official class and its social con¬ 
nections, the terms “Tory” and “patriot” became intelligible 
for the first time when the First Continental Congress set 
forth the radical program in the Continental Association and 
stigmatized those who opposed the program as “enemies of 
American liberty.” As the radical program advanced from 
commercial coercion to armed rebellion, the local committees 
applied a new test of patriotism, that of allegiance to the 
rebellion. It should be remembered, however, that the origi¬ 
nal object of this armed uprising was not independence but, 
as often in English history, a change in ministerial policy. 
With the Declaration of Independence patriotism became for 
the first time synonymous with disloyalty to England. Many 
men, like Daniel Dulany and Joseph Galloway, who may 
rightly be considered broad-minded patriotic Americans in 
the earlier years of the revolutionary contest, became Tories 
by the new definitions; and John Dickinson is the example 
of a man who narrowly escaped the infamy of not making 
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up his mind in favor of independence as quickly as the 
majoidy of the Second C ontmcntal (.undress. The disor¬ 
ders of the Lon federation period were a justification of the 
decision made by the 'Furies; hut the reconstructive forces in 
American mh ict v which fault a nationalistic republic under 
the Constitution have eloquently vindicated the choice made 
by the revolutionists. 


ninr.roc.RApwcAL note 

A history of the histories of the American Revolution should go 
far toward revealing the ideals amt purpoite.s which have governed 
histoneat writing in this tommy in the various periods of the past 
am should exploit why ftte Revolution has had to tie re-discovered 
and re-constructed from the source materials by the present genera¬ 
tion of historians. Sydney Wcorgc Fisher has undertaken such a 
survey in his essay '"t he Ugeudarv ami Myth-Making Process in 
Histones of the American Revolution," originally published in the 
/ mrei/no/,? oi the American Philosophical •‘society, vol <u < iota). 
I'i*. SJ i% and reprinted in the U, sixty /cm tier's Mm/asim-, vol. iv 
Um.il, me fij ri, and elsewhere. Pertinent iutormation on the 
wiiih 1 subject mav be found iii the **i rtftra! Knsny uti Authorities 1 * 
in Heorge Hliutf f towards «i/ Ike Revatutlark 

On / he Amennm Nalian: a f listary, viiL K; New Yo r k, 

njos)* 

< luirle^ Alfwliiil 1 ^The Ammem Hmilufum in Our School 
UxtHuokt <New \«ik, tm?)* in excellent, so hr m it goes, m 
showing ftie one mded and mhlrading treatment of tin* American 
Kev<»hitiuti mummed 111 fhr school liLconei of a generation ago, 

Iira|i|*raineiiiritf of the eonthet by historians Using scientific 
mjtluHi* began in the nimlirs and the mmt valuable work along 
IfitH line ban firm done filter 1000, The pioneer labors of Charles 
Mel man Andrews ami Herbert Levi Osgood in showing that the 
history nt the, colonies must be studied m an integral part of British 
imjieruu hisfwy were of baste importance to this reappr&bsenient, 
l heir point of view, arrived at as the remit of independent studies, 
was hpt presented in the form of papers before the American 
tmtoi ica^ Association m 1H0H, See '^American Colonial History, 
mmx 1750 by 1 Vo lessor Andrews and *The Study of American 
colonial History by Hrofrvior Cligood in the Annual Repart of 
file American Historical Association for iKyH, pp, 46*60, 63*73, The 
actual, a* contrasted with the fancied, effects of the British acts 
of trade and navigation on the colonies were first set forth by 
Cieorge Louis Beer in his monograph The Ctmmerehl Paltry 0/ 
hmkm Ummri the Amennm (*almws (New York, ifk)3h de¬ 
veloped by the English economist, W, J, Ashley, in Ins Surveys 
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ShfiedT? ^^‘^New York igoo), pp. 309-360, and further 
British Colonial Policy T7U-17L CN™ v'l ° f v ° lumes entitled 
of the British ColoJa System rifeww’ 19 Z 7) ’, The 0ri S™ 
The OU Colonial Syste^l!Z’/ 7 ft& fe lo/J)’ I908) ’ ^ 

ignored 

careful study in such works asMdhSTnS h K S subject of 

bon Impending” in JustinWinwliv Cha » berla “ s ‘ The Revolu- 
of America (8 v.: Boston and Cnti cal History 

Wirt Henry’s Patrick H^nr^Li^rJ 01 J 1 ’ 1 ' U2 > William 
(3 v.; New York 1801) • Tniin Correspondence and Speeches 
of North Carohna 1 (1756^1770 ” P 1 n Ce tt, P ^ a ^ Sett s ,T, be Regulators 

° H f i > s = ocia «° n forA frz l j 2 ep p^^ 

' 5 >'rj 7 ”Si 

Parties in the Province of NewVnrb r£ he H * st ,V r y ,?f Political 

i rJp^tttoJSS'ggjj 

Schlesinger’s The Colonial Mercllhts^and th 9 'f 9 '’ ■ Artbur Meier 
1763-1776 (New York 1018) and Am l rl f, an , Revolution, 

toward Radicalism in Conn cticut S^Jfns B ^ ty S In ^ces 
Some light hag been thrown mnn 7 thl 7 S 5 (Northampton, 1920). 
of the popular party by Henry B Vwwn^ri” 12 o tl0n and meth °ds 
New York (New York, i8“;oT- RirhJ^Tr S $ ons , °f Liberty in 
the Republic of thV uJted \^,^I T ^ lagh ^ m s Th e Rise of 
Collins’s “Committees oi ciJi^A (Bos ‘ on ,> i«i) ; and E. D. 
tion” in the Annual Report of the^meri w® An ? erican Revolu- 
for 1901, vol. i, pp. 243-271. “ Amenca n Historical Association 

received partisan justification**^ ^surff* eari” 16 ^ ° 1 the P°P uI ation 
Sabine s Biographical Sketches of T oCLr , ar ? ,J vorbs as Lorenzo 

Sate ^susmrs 

■s tsjpz wtJzsrlxg?"*} ^'S”' 

J o97)y by Alexander C Flick in J v *> New York, 

American Revolution (New York «£?'"* ?u N V& York in Me 

SS)^“ b ***** 

have received attention" iX w” 1 ™ 1 ’ Breeds r y olu * iona Ty movement 
Revolution (Philadelphia, 1876)- Presbyterians and the 

the Statesman of the American s J ohn Adorns, 

(Boston, 1884); George E E?li?s q mt K 0ther Essa y* 
to Growh and Cone™,?* 5 L wfiSfS" a ‘"dependence, 
H«.r, toM above), * pp C <gf%‘, 
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ECONOMIC ASI'RlTS OF TltF, MOVANT TK|? 
CONSTITUTION 
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unfitted to cope with the social and political disturbances 
that were to mark the period. 

The instability of the times were far-reaching in its effects 
and pervaded not only the operations of the state and federal 
governments but also the life of the people in their social 
and business relations. The ill-paid revolutionary army, 
seething with unrest, was a prolific source of uneasiness. 
The main body of the troops were encamped at Newburg on 
the Hudson, and they faced a return to their home and fami¬ 
lies, after their arduous campaigns, ^without a settlement of 
their accounts, or a farthing of money in their pockets.” 
Only the personal intervention of Washington at a critical 
juncture prevented the consummation of a plot to effect a 
forcible presentation of their claims to Congress. A band 
of mutinous Pennsylvania troops stationed at Lancaster did 
indeed march on Philadelphia and frightened Congress into 
changing the seat of government to Princeton. 

On the trans-Alleghany frontier the spirit of lawlessness 
also stalked abroad. For three years backwoodsmen living 
in what is now eastern Tennessee defied their parent state of 
North Carolina and, on their own cognizance, demanded 
admission into the union as the State of Franklin. The 
integrity of Virginia was likewise menaced by a movement 
for independent statehood among the settlers of Kentucky. 
Congress sought to promote further settlement of the west¬ 
ern country under national supervision by the Ordinances of 
1784 and 1785; but none but the most daring were willing to 
brave the perils of frontier life without military protection 
against the savages. 

The public finances were in unbelievably bad shape. Con¬ 
tinental paper money had depreciated to a point where an 
enterprising barber found it a matter of economy to paper 
his shop with scrip; and the general disgust resulted in the 
coining of a phrase that has survived to our own time—"not 
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worth a continental." Lacking taxing power, the (Wed 
oration government was unable t „ j« v the ( ‘ ' 

national debt, and the common selling s«icc o „ 1 !d 
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rotting in the ground, and poor people were reduced to the 
expedient of barter. Thu debtor classes everywhere turned 
to their state governments fur relief frum the scarcity of 
specie. If the cause of their difficulties was the lack of 
money, then, they reasoned, let the government manufacture 
mote money and put an end to the hardships of the pour. 
However naive this solution may seem to us today, we 
should remember that it was the natural reaction of a people 
who found themselves in desperate economic straits without 
any other proposals for their relief. Along with these jvtper 
money demands went others which, in the language of 
Luther Martin of Maryland, were designed "to prevent the 
wealthy creditor and the moneyed man from totally destroy¬ 
ing the poor, though even industrious, debtor.” ()f this 
class were measures to suspend the collection of debts ("stay 
laws") and acts declaring cattle and produce the equivalent 
of money when offered in payment of debts. 

In all the states political contests began to take the form 
of struggles between the debtor and creditor classes that is, 
between the small farmers .and mechanic classes on the one 
hand and the merchant and capitalist group ( ,n the other. 

1 he paper money men carried the legi .latures of seven 
states in elections of iySf>, being unsuccessful only in Vir¬ 
ginia, Delaware, Maryland, Connecticut, New Hampshire 
and Massachusetts. In New Hampshire several hundred 
men, armed with muskets, swords and staves, entered Exeter 
where the legislature was sitting and demanded a release 
from taxes and an issue of paper money. The lower house 
wavered hut, the Senate standing firm, the rebels were routed 
the next day. The most alarming uprising took place in 
Massachusetts, a revolt that took six months to suppress. 
The adjournment of the shite legislature in July, with¬ 
out authorizing any measures of relief for debtors led to 
mob demonstrations which prevented the courts from sitting 
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in several of the larger districts. Encouraged h v these m - 
cesses a-motley army of insurgents formed muter the leader- 

forth ! L D T‘ e V S ^T' !l ' VU ' ,iln ° f n " t,k,,r ;»“! they set 
forth to plunder the national arsenal at Springfield as ore 

paratory to further measures. As the legislature was J t in ‘ 

f..r lh« pur,,*,.; ami . . pir , 

Lincoln premirwl tlw hwikinn ,m „[ v j vjt „.. lr 

trv wLfl“T ra '* 'l“>«'sh,.„t 

ZJS * h •"ini.. ,,,Ml r l 

reputed, with more disastrous results, in other states 

WT< ?7 r> the trtm!,!c!i in Massachusetts had hmi aeeom- 

ZZV >y t W vmma:iti,m uf in some .garters that 

far outran paper money vagaries. Mass meeting i n v irit)lH 

towns and counties had broached the ductim,. !j (at 

ought to be eliminated as an unnecessary hurden U! ,i 

all property .should he held iu common since ah h C t t ! 

sacrifices to save it from ** ttwtlc 

society s„ J lr ’ ' K 4 1 1 bv m ‘ v f"tiiidatk»n;i of 

M>uety seemed threatened. Washington. w! io ounot 1 

regarded a.s an alarmist, expressed the ho, l a 

responsible and conservative people when h./wrote" -t here 

sr.“*rsr b t? *r *•*- * ^ «*• 

f V . • • mhmtely more than I can 
Good GocH ,C Whot W * >u '}j, * 1;m ‘ «» Ihe.r States. 


m«n were ani^M . “ ... „( «** 

.o« „ mry 
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America by foreign nations, in particular by the fact that 
Great Britain and Spain continued to occupy western terri¬ 
tory which had been ceded to the United States by the treaty 
of peace of 1783. Others were by temperament repelled by 
the radicalism and lawlessness that prevailed under the 
Articles and were inclined to favor any movement which 
promised a strong hand at the helm of state. Religious and 
racial sympathies were also an indirect and not negligible 
factor in consolidating the opposing groups in their attitude 
toward the Articles of Confederation. But of all the motives 
that caused men to strive for a more vigorous national 
government the most potent was undoubtedly the desire to 
re-establish conditions under which property rights and con¬ 
tracts might be secure, investments be safe, and commerce 
and business prosper. 

It is with the economic aspects of the movement for the 
Constitution that the present discussion is concerned since 
this phase of the subject has, until recently, been largely 
neglected by the historians. No discriminating reader need 
feel that such a presentation carries with it the imputation of 
ignoble or unworthy motives to the Fathers of the Constitu¬ 
tion , rather, it forms an illuminating commentary on the 
fact that intelligent self-interest, whether conscious or in¬ 
stinctive, is one of the motive forces of human progress. 
Individuals may indeed have joined in the movement with 
no other prompting than a desire for personal gain irrespec¬ 
tive of the public welfare; but the group as a whole un¬ 
doubtedly were moved by the conviction that the changes 
they advocated would benefit the nation at large as well as 
their own personal economic station. 

Under the Articles of Confederation men of substance 
and position found their property holdings imperiled and the 
gates to economic advancement closed. Persons who had 
speculated in western lands and were holding them for a rise 
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fount! that their lu>IUin K s remained at an ahnurnrdiv t 
pnee because of the weakness u f the <W H 1 , ' 

to mZir'""'’''"''-"' ..I'ui"ZT, u!jA>™ 

the general derangement o ■ . Ukl>,i h.V 

.«•* *£ itz 

=. n< i shZuJi'ilLZ 

nations. This general eonteomr t , wul ' ‘" rt '*Kn 

fully shared hy the great .],« 5' n,,, ' m »ent was 

;*v K , lta , l *■*-* wl “’ 

10 mm the m„r„ „( 

insurrections. Indeed the . ,l,r!I wvde 

«Iave revolts as the credits of * ‘ ,f 

-mC r,t ' *"* m «■* 

clrew together’Vnien ofTrge "'uwZt htZ^t .* T itaWy 

and the debtor classes. ICthlm Jn.TT “'^’ “‘‘i 1 *° JM “' r 
tunes to strengthen the Articles with !it v:,riu u< 

commercial and taxation powers ' I, ‘' n,|nu * nt ' < r ;‘»faring 
attempts had all been defied i H . tof HI«e ,s, h«t these 
changes must be accepted hy l t L i that any 

fn 1782 the New York hJj-aJ ./., ’** !< Tidat«res. 

to revise the Articles and tlL W< il convention 

* “’ ,d *** ”*&*** had hern repeated 
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by the legislature of Mas anlm **•« t thtee vr n , Lit.*}, but 
without effect. 

The train of events which culminates in the mcetsm* of 
the Constitutional Convention w,t. tu-pued .ml uj m »;> as.-e 
by mm aroused to action In the utmtno.u! Cum, Cut 
reigned in the country. In 17^5 c.mum , <>t \ n 

ami Maryland eante together tor the pmp*<,*- m Cp* ,m-.g 
questions involving jurisdiction over the tuwp o* *i> m Pr 
Potomac River and Chesapeake llav. It ,;n» hh dock pel 
that the question of trading tcgti* item • wa» that .au-.'-A 
the neiKttiMtrmtf state*, at well; and Mas viand <n,.j t 

Pennsylvania and Delaware ,.h* t *!4 l«< sauted to p-oh.i-*.e.r 
tn a subsequent meeting, Viiguua. howi-un, «-id.u.,r 5 • ?.«* 
stojh; of the pmjwued conference F> found!*. « , 1 ‘tn ; .» 

all the states tn -.end delegate*. to Vu:u.p..T. m s ■■ *m ?,» 
"consider how far a uniform n -.tem m thr !s ,-mem), .,,5 
relations may he um*x*.;ny to these coitessms intri..-*-.* .„•*! 
their permanent haimon*," 

Hie response ut the .fate > to thn ims* a*.. t? w, »j *'.s..*o 
{jointing, fur only five ante. wrtr teptr .«■ ts**• *!! ,*s if,** .\j,v.to 
olis convention. No deiinite a» ft is ,u?r. ’)}*.»; **»,**■?*, u. (,»! 
relations eould he taken uudet the * st. tun .es.-* ; , Ftss tW 
meet in},' went on tecurd in fav *u o j atechrt * > a.::, rr.ijoi^ to 
be held in Philadelphia the f< Ihov u;p ye.u, tu '\F*. ,* itt< 
further Provisions a*, shall apm-.o "to do,, p, 

tender the i oustitutiou of the brdej a! 1 t> n rmsuru! .(.dr 
<itmte to the exigencies of the fmon." 1 he m?,** mo Hi 
phraseology of this resolution vva< the «al, *,f A?«*\ 4 j 1 ,p f 
Hamilton, The resolution fnuh.-t j ruud«*d ,»>sv Hoo.pr*. 
recommended by the proceed M.»v«nno» h-at! t Ur ad,,,;.?/*-,! 
m the manner provided by the Atmle, ,4 t Cotr-W s ,*, 
namely, ratification hy the Iep;!,ume. of .dl t? (r ,tap-. * \ ir 

on federal inn Congress ignn,ed tin- rcoinn ,4 ,} !4 . rv ; s , 
legal body for a tune; hut when if l«n,o»r Heat th«t the 
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t0 ^ UP ° n * an ^ CongreS s h 
tened to lend lts sanction to the gathering. 

controlled 3 ^ 611 ? ^ ^ economic interests directed «i 
Convention k ^^ ° f ddegates to the Constitution 

LireTeridtr? Z l T** ° f con i ectu « except 

State the riel + may shed lght on the matter. In eve 

difficult if nofffif deCted by the Ie £ isIature and **' 
ores sure® ^ ™ P ° SslbIe ’ t0 ascertain what arguments «i 

t0 b r Car t0 influence the member 

vention ° s t£^ g ^ J ° hn Adams ’ “ The FederaI C ° 

vention was the work of the commercial people in the so- 
revoffifenaryVrm SkVe ; h ? Iding states > of the officers of tf 

and this y> an d the property holders everywhere* 

borne out byrtT 1 * ° & disdn £ ms h ed contemporary is largfel 
Of the fiftv f? recent researches of Dr. Charles A. Bear* 

o»e “ !±7T CTS Wh ° atto<W “mention 

economic interests the “ hs own P ersoI1;i 

On the contrary the + * fs J mung or mechanic classes 

memblS^t' 7Z^T’ " ’'f ° f *»*■ 

outcome of their Uh !u ? P er sonally interested in tin 
real or personal, and were”o a^LT“oTlS ° l 

“iic aeianea ngures must nece^an’ltr • . 

worth noting that speculative investment in hn^’ * ** 

resented by at least fourteen membern P„hH ^ 
terests were extensively represented a ’ b J Security 111 ~ 
sums varying from neo-r P -M d amon& tbe members in 
*100,000 The nrLetf a' "T” ls ."P to more th a „ 
convention will probablv nev ' r | °t- pu£lllc creators in the 
no less than ioX aol "d ^ b ”‘ ,he of 

fs. zdj Sr^r-i as 
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loaned at interest was represented hy at lea .t fwrutv i. m 
members. The mercantile, unumfacturim; and -.hij-'am; in¬ 
terests had spokesmen in at lea.t eleven mrtnhet . to j tern 
or more members were slavehuhlet Tim ; the mrmS.ri dup 
of the convention consisted not of [mliticat vi .iottattes or 
closet philosophers but of men of the world driejumnd. 
above all things else, to erect a government that would l* 
effective and workable front a practical nun*'; |H*t«t ot vtrw. 

lit 

The Constitutional Convention held it» iev.ion» in vrerH; 
anti not until the publication of the ofnrial jotu tt.tl l*v at t of 
Congress in iKt<) was the bate record of it, p»o. reding* 
divulged. Many more year . paved beb-te lame . M , h ,.«»*, 
notes on the debates were made public. loom the .r ,»< omul* 
and other fragmentary version, of the convents m' . ,n ttv utr , 
the historians have been able to rerun,tract a puttur ot the 
stormy controversies and grudging nonce , ,i.m, that ttMt !,=•»! 
the various stage, of the flaming of the <',«». .ftHttmu i u 
tpiote Professor Max ban and, the completed <‘..u .tmuton 
w'«ts neither a work of divine tn igut, not 'the p*r .,ti- ,j w >a *. 
that was ever struck off at a given time hv the hi am and 
purpose of matt, hut a practical, w<>t h able do, tine-nf , , 
planned to meet certain immediate need, and mod}!;*-.! 
suit the exigencies of the situation.” 

'rite document contained every ptoteeriott wht.fi the wVi 
ests of the conservative elav.e, bad demanded jot the 
guarding of their projetty tight1 hr .tm- tmr «.t tlr ,y / 
government with its intricate a'.tern nt . |,r.!. . ,md ;,d.siu - . 
was designed to prevent the pupuU e horn gum;; tic- iv; 
to its whims and pas .ion., m the thtee ;,j;m jo.p 
meats «.f the government the .ptahlnd vof. , *» she ,t.gr, 
were fiermitted to vote dim tlv lot only on*- i.on of t . J( 
gress; and ample ptovi.ion vva • made bv win. h sh»- wtil t ,» 
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the ivopubr house might he defeated. .\|„ re 
provisions were inserted tor eeme.nm; full rlnt , w ^ 
«i>im Confess am! U making the debts of the c \ 
to. government an obligation upon tl ,, ^* v * J™' 
c ongress was further give*, plenary power t» rt L ,1 
port military and nava! force*, 

country against | H ,th foreign and domestic foe*, (H ^ 

1 Congress was given < U | JStln 

toiy complete euntrol, whieh made it m.iut ,, Un * 

government to enact proteetive tariffs and to prevent 

states to issue taper currem v or , « , ,* n|,;ulc th « 

and silver legal tllr T “ wkr »«*« gold 

Hon of k t>d«,r, or to make laws impaimii* the olilio-, 
tion of contracts. il y ... u li , .. 1 

assured under whieh i» n 1 "ere 

•*«. . 

J ' "* ' "> llK- ,,a, M 

- *« 

to secure the acccptanee „f ;m, * thw 

country after public consider;,t,on ■! J,T'^ ** 
want framed hv #i»» * * * i c%finic,*i!iy t the iniirii* 

Ar .w„;:r^::;: r :,r:;;rr-* .. ■>« 

regular prwess prtsenlH'd f,l r tUlt 4 *' the 

«* Confederation g* m , ^To'^ <>* 

Convention early m,,«m>d he tL T °* .°* e 

approval by the Ityklatura of J Y “ sm,rm « 

decided to disregard 1^11 «' ™ 

put forth a document which ,«tv de! " wd !"“ T »'' a,,f! tht T 

Ul provided for its own method 
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of ratification. The pr»»j*»r.ed for, atPi?-, ;i <1-. 'm,- i <*••/. » 

states should Minify their .*! t!uots,>, 4r v i.;« *o 

turns chosen tijmtt the exptc, 1 . r,•.»*>, .to-! a.Fc m»tr 
conventions had ratified the it; .{fitment, m .It- u ; d -,i» m, 
effect among the states so ;u ting, I'bi- wh, V yt, . <■ r 
was a departure front the ptmi.som of >F- to- bmo-m.*: l,i w 
under which the l omentum had been tV’rd, .»«-*, ti-.ut; *< 
of the Convention, front a legal on* »,t 
regarded otherwise than unlawful and trrobe, ^k- 4 j > \ , 

one distinguished Jurist has fruuiUd. if an St at* <«> t h*-i 
been contuiitteil by Julius or Napoleon, u *v.*td,| h-«t* 

pronounced a re«</> dV#*jt. 

The futme of the t otwutttiMM now hung o- -o t*,, 
sion of the state ralifttm; e.-ru riPcn i h,.m 
t?^7> to tile following Jtth a t,m»p,o, ; n or ,oe'n () .... i' j. 
jKtrtions was earried on, .Siim- *lv t -o ,vr,. .. , A l _ , , 
submitted to direct |».pu!.ir Mtm. ats-o, , 4: , .. „, ,. , 

turns ttklay, the best indicate.*i that «< hr." ,-r iV . - 

ment is found in the ,rlnbon u • . - . /. r •»,. 

conventions, Hut heir allot* an., sou.* ; .» , 
fact that perhaps one thud ,.t t),, M wh-t- „ 4 

turn were excluded Iiotu the Han,s., ,., 

qualifications that prevailed », fu--, -,\u- * a L 

alone a temporary exception «,»•. to cb-, .md 

were allowed to vote, A o,„.rh d,i, 

qtuddied voters m ewy state ab-nmr ! ;• „ ;i , ,o.„ ; y.,, ■, 

indifference or iguoume; and ... geur-al „ , t .'\ 

adult white males partmpatrd m tin- r b. , s 
the state convention-,, *’ 

Ihe arguments urge«| lot and 

L “f X r T U ‘ m . tUv : ht ' m41 ,-a.h .. 

had its loeal [imihamie. due to t!, r , 5 «-, . 4 | . ;J| ,, t , 

and geographic conditions, )„ M v »bu 
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counties with their dominant commercial and imaneiai m- 
terests favored nttifseatn.n, while the farmers of the interior 
who had recruited the ranks ,.f SluW anm. tomdtt it \« 

Kliode Island wealth and commerce Mtpp..rted the fonstitu. 
hot, hut were outweighed by the agricultural cl.eu w in, wm> 
advocates of cheap »>"t«ey,’' The forces opposed Ui 
ration m C onnectunit were very fechie hut drew thdr 
•strength from those parts of the state t.hat contained the 
debtor class and front the men who had svmpathi/ed with 
Shays rebeltom. I he rural counties of New York were m 
opitositton while the business section of the state in and about 
New Wk C tty were ardent ratitieationisK New Jersey wts 
favorable to the new instrument because of the trading ,e- 
stnettous that had Iteen imposed ti|*m her hv New York arid 

dvhtor and paper money region. i„ Pennsylvania the tuer- 

; 11,1 t,u , uf the oppu,itn„ t , lt t{ „, St .„ Ml , rish . 

stT Ua ",y <1CaH ° f Ulr ^country, who had dominated 
•state (tohties since rtnoluti,„wt y tunes, | t , Vir-inia the 

ong-standmg social ami economic antagonism between east 

!i‘h^r -mlT" *\*r '**""*' :m>i ui «'* 

^water and the small farmers of the interior, reappeared 

and conimerdai inter thr 

seventy-four eentVf 7ur]T\ Utt '‘ w**"™ 

-. |JW iim 111 Vm t'Mtuitrv liming it 

tl - a n *rdeme!!; m,W ‘ nt ^ "* wilh 

cause ns tl„. u ,,„i. , ' Ilt 1,1 ,!u * < '•»> 4 in,tton | K * 

• as tlu homier state, the oeonie fet, 

ini{te*rattve need of a strum, general m verm ‘ 
warriirur „iT r„ i ■ ’’ 1 " fitment to a cast in 

warding off Irnhan attacks. Wet of the Alkyh.mies the 

op c* were a unit in opposing ratilkatiou, 

Join Marshall, an active supporter of ratification and 
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later Chief Justice of the United States Supreme Court, 
wrote in his Life of Washington some years later: “So 
balanced were the parties in some of them [the states] that 
even after the subject had been discussed for a considerable 
time, the fate of the constitution could scarcely be conjec¬ 
tured; and so small in many instances, was the majority in 
its favor, as to afford strong ground for the opinion that, 
had the influence of character been removed, the intrinsic 
merits of the instrument'would not have secured its adoption. 
Indeed it is scarcely to be doubted that in some of the adopt¬ 
ing states a majority of the people were in the opposition. 
In all of them, the numerous amendments which were pro¬ 
posed demonstrate the reluctance with which the new govern¬ 
ment was accepted; and that a dread of dismemberment, not 
an approbation of the particular system under discussion, had 
induced an acquiescence in it.” 

In the words of Woodrow Wilson, the friends of the 
Constitution had on their side the tremendous advantage of 
“a strong and intelligent class, possessed of unity and in¬ 
formed by a conscious solidarity of material interest.” But 
economic determinism” was not all to be found on this side 
of the contest. Although the foes of adoption had strong 
theoretical grounds for fearing a highly centralized federal 
government, they also had definite pecuniary reasons for con¬ 
demning the many restrictions imposed upon popular gov¬ 
ernment in general and upon the authority of the state 
governments in particular. It was Alexander Hamilton’s 
cynical comment that the new frame of government encoun¬ 
tered the “opposition of all men much in debt, who will not 
wish to see a government established, one object of which is 
to restrain the means of cheating creditors.” It is a mis¬ 
taken notion that all of the distinguished men of the country 
were to be found in the ranks of the ratificationists, for 
among the active opponents were such men as Patrick 
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Henry Rich:, nl Here I.,.,, a,,,! Ka „,. 

S"S™ S' " f '"•»»*. «.■! <iJ C c ai,Z 

JNew \nrk. I he Iasi two later occupied the ,,ttW ,,r • *’ 
president of tin* United States, U ” f V,w ' 

Although the enemies of ratification were iMtoriv or!Mn 
«ed, it appears that in the ease 0 f fu„ r Tt Ss ? 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, New York and Vindnh th 

T t iTv m T Vn '' *’ lt tiH ‘ timt ‘ <,f tMr Heetiun, eitfa r opposed 
was in doubt. A change oi ten votes in .M.»ss ( ehns,m* !• 

:»l7^" ,p ” hi "\7 »•«** -- i-rti’w 

tz t 7 ;,J:?;r h ° ! . 

election. ! *" t,K hrst (wsulential 

On the Imsis of the new fundamental law the new n ,hWi 
government was in due form established Th fl 
mosities which had chaneteri,..,) ,1 , ‘ tter am * 

Ktiii.si,ini M „ 

-omit anil *x*J cnllict „Sli 1 \ “'"T 1 ’™* «* 

Forced to assume new forms he it,. \ N ? t ‘ a “' ,Iy 
the commercial ami monkst • ** 1 * 1 ‘'‘^ (imstance.s, 

agrarian an„ 7,"“'"* 

during Washington's ,*JZcy. ‘ n,M ■“«“ 

bibliographical note 

the Constiitbn^^^ the movement for 

cwit* will# tht faults «>* 
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liis researches in Ins work i eln leononiie .» 

( (institution of the ('titled Slates (New York hji u a * °* lhi 
M«>st of the eatly hi-iortaus dealing with the movement for the 
t onstitutum h.ui hugely overlooked die economic conflict involved 
one eomjuenous exception being John Marshall who i.i diseuS 

%' “'l* *7 T * ns /-</*' "/ 11 axhinfitt 01 (s v.; I'hiladelnhrf 

1804-1X0;-) showed a keen appreciation of the economic 
of events. John Bach MeMastcr in his itixtory of the’ People uf the 
Imh-U Stoles (8 v ; New York, iNS; t„i,U. Vlll , j' ;uu , Andrew t'uu- 

Vin K ri"! •\ lcI ' :U!! ' !| !‘timhi-, ‘ ttnfederation and the Constitution 

(m/h,,intern an Sation. ,t iltxloty, vol, to; New York low! 

tUHtunSs are"h.ee vTv wT r. in this l"™* »«* tS«r 

cruiniwtuh *u< uii||t 1% nut\ of outward ovtmts. 

toward ;m rmtmttir and MIC mI oxpl;uution of event* 
began to btyuadr with thr ap|nMraitrr t A a mdabk wrieji <if mono- 
graphic studies wlueh had (teen worked out iu.lenemieiitlv of e^h 
other; James C. WeMug's -The States' Hights 
I ublie Hands m the / u/>rrr of the American Historical Association 
(New York .«*,> vol, in. my ,.8H; Orin t« fi “5 
Omirafihuvt ihstnhutum % */ //# # * „/ */, . Thirteen Stnt** 

onshtHhon, /;\V;w;\Y<V tMadtMiu, i%|) * Sumud II, Hard¬ 
ings / hr ( onhyt v:*er the HaUtie alien *»/ the federal ( onstitutum 
m the ptote 0} \t assay husetti (Cambridge ; F, H, lUiten’u 

th * { N * w Vork, I%H); 

iiL ! f am! Rrprwfitafnm in Smith 

Carolina m tin Annual he part of the Ammran I H*dunral Attsod'i- 
um or t.s«. vol. i. and Charles f lent y Z^TseT- 

tionahsm 1 n l trt/tnui from t?;<r, to iMt (Chicago, tdtoh 

i»t«nthr“ , mt!ei“m < ’ !f‘ , Hr; ‘!‘ r '‘ v " lu,tlr 1,1 at a time when 

with ’ 1 / storm ' of e/iB V t’ vv;t '' r “V !H,wl »t to he greeted 
wan a storm of criticism ami mote-4, As a matter of fact his 

I-IT/ 1 Hl "’V . u> t *"' v'lhieet lieyund what hail alteady been done 

kVrs"of^Vm'coiot!!ot'‘"o f'r '' f l!,r . m.mimie interests of the mem- 
mis ot tlu t onsttUitutnal t otiveutum and his eiunhasis upon the 

(Hihlie security holdings of member, of the Federal and state ratify- 
ng conventm,,., IVrhans the n.ost incisive selm ar y ri eism of 
r. Beards hook was made by F. S. Corwin in the History VYw*.'*! 
.l/wm- for helm,ary, mi.,, 1 »r. Beard's answer t«» hi-feritiw may 
Yorb U n .ti h , 1 '', <^tmn of Jeffersonian ttemoemey (New 

aeeemeJ’'h! U .m f I vk ' w r' f ‘' r,h ty 1 H^rtl has hern generally 
•T' ,u , ly who have written nu the Confe.leration peri.id 

Mtae kji.c for example, Allett Johnson's Union and Demoeracv 
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little or nothin- to bring into being. It will appear that the 
new democracy was ‘•Jacksonian” only to the extent that 
Jackson stamped the political phase of the movement with 
the imprint ot his personality, lending it certain picturesque 
characteristics and dramatic qualities. 

In the present discussion the origins and development of 
this new spirit in American life will ho traced in the period 
ol a decade or so before Jackson’s elevation to the presi¬ 
dency. as well as during his term of office; and its liberating 
anil liberalizing effects will be followed in the rise of a new 
society west of the Alleghanies, in the development of a 
dynamic labor movement in the Fast, in the literary, social 
and religious aspirations of the people, and in the profound 
changes in political organization and governmental practice. 

1 

The growth of the West affords one vital approach to an 
understanding of the new democratic outlook of America. 
Reference has been made elsewhere in this volume to the 
fact that in the first quarter of the century the whole physical 
basis of American life was changed by the expansion of the 
American population across the Alleghanies. In 1800 only 
one-twentieth of the people lived west of die mountains; hut 
when Jackson was. inaugurated president, one-third of them 
were to he found in that region. Meantime the population 
of tlte nation, had increased from five and one-third millions 
to thuty millions; so that the West in tHjtj contained almost 
twice as many people as the entire United States at the 
beginning of the century. In the train of western migration 
there sprang up mighty frontier commonwealths, increasing 
the original number of states from thirteen to twenty-two. 
Ry the time Jackson entered the presidency the entire 
domain east of the Mississippi river had been carved into 
states save only Michigan, Wisconsin and Florida, and be- 
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of western conditions, though with curious variations, and 
by their tremendous energy and personal gifts they helped 
to impress the ideals and prejudices of the frontier upon the 
national government. 

The life of the westerner was crowded with the exigencies 
of daily living and secondarily with the political problems 
which the necessity for self-government thrust constantly 
upon his attention. He had as yet no contribution to make 
to creative literature or to the fine art of living. The life of 
the frontier democracy bore the promise of original contri¬ 
butions but its expression had to await the oncoming of the 
children and grandchildren of the first pioneers. 

11 

While democracy was working out its destiny in the forests 
of the Mississippi valley, the men left behind in the eastern 
cities were engaging in a struggle to establish conditions of 
equality and social well-being adapted to their special cir¬ 
cumstances. To understand the difficulties and oppressive 
conditions against which this movement of protest was 
directed, it is necessary to consider the changed circum¬ 
stances of the life of the common man in the new industrial 
centers of the East since the opening years of the nineteenth 
century. Since the .days of Jefferson’s embargo. New Eng¬ 
land and the Middle Atlantic states had been undergoing a 
transformation from a section of predominant agricultural 
and shipping interests to a section increasingly devoted to 
manufacturing. This growth of manufacturing marked the 
advent of the factory system in American history; and while 
manufacturing'was conducted only in scattered districts and 
upon a comparatively small scale as measured by modern 
standards, it profoundly influenced the lives of the working 
class immediately concerned. 

Prior to the introduction of the factory system, such 
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tion. In 1800 there were only six cities in the nation with a 
population of eight thousand or over; three decades later the 
number had increased to twenty-six, including three whose 
population ranged from seventy-five thousand to a quarter 
of a million. The wage-earners, forced to live near their 
source of employment, became congested into squalid and 
unwholesome tenements, where they lived under conditions 
of destitution, disease, vice and crime. The city of Lowell, 
Massachusetts, which in 1820 did not even exist, had a popu¬ 
lation of over twenty thousand in 1840, collected there 
largely to work in the mills . 

The pressure of industry not only tended to degrade the 
wage-earners morally and physically but left no place for the 
education of the children. In 1825 a committee of the 
Massachusetts legislature engaged in investigating the oppor¬ 
tunities of children for schooling was able to discover only 
two towns where the children between the ages of six and 
seventeen worked as few as eleven hours of steady labor a 
day, elsewhere the usual working hours were twelve and 
thirteen. Even when the time could be found, the children 
of the poor were everywhere excluded from attendance at 
the better schools. Although the principle of free, tax- 
supported schools had long been established in Massachusetts 
and most of New ^England, public schools were generally 
much less efficient than private schools, and Rhode Island 
had no public educational system whatever. In such states 
as New York and Pennsylvania, private schools were con¬ 
ducted for the children of the well-to-do, and such free 
schools as were maintained were regarded as dispensers of 
charity to paupers with all the odium attached thereto. In 
I &33 it was estimated that in the entire country one million 
children of the ages from six to fifteen were not in any 
school, and eighty thousand of these were in the state of 
New York. 

Other conditions of their daily life convinced the laboring 
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class that the Jaw and the courts here tmcptailv msm the 
puor and the rich. The eastern states were dower than the 
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two more or less related spheres of industrial and political 
action. 

From 1825 dates a rapid multiplication of labor unions, or 
“trade associations” as they were then called. In every 
large city the different trades succeeded in organizing. At 
the outset the various trade associations in a city were un¬ 
connected with each other; but in 1827 a movement began in 
Philadelphia to join together the several trade associations 
into an effective central organization of the wage-earners of 
the entire city. The new organization was called the 
“Mechanics’ Union of Trade Associations,” and its constitu¬ 
tion declared that its object was “to avert, if possible, the 
desolating effects which must inevitably arise from a depre¬ 
ciation of the intrinsic value of human labor” and “to pro¬ 
mote equally the happiness, prosperity and welfare of the 
whole community.” 

The idea of central federations spread to other cities; so 
that within a few years all the large cities had similar organi¬ 
zations. In 1834 occurred the next logical step when the 
city federations .came together in a national federation. At 
about the same time some of the stronger crafts began to 
organize upon a national basis, namely the cordwainers, the 
printers, the comb makers, the carpenters and the handloom 
weavers. By 1836 it was estimated that union membership 
in the seaboard cities of the North amounted to three hun¬ 
dred thousand. 

These labor organizations sought not only to improve con¬ 
ditions of employment through strikes and other forms of 
industrial action but they also directed their efforts to 
effecting reforms of a broader social import through politi¬ 
cal action. The transition to active political participation 
was natural and easy. At first the city federations pledged 
the candidates of the old parties “to support the interests 
and claims of the Working Classes” in the city council and 
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the state legislature; but when these halfway expec 
failed to obtain results, the wage-earners proceeds 
organize their own parties in state after state. The 
Working Men’s party appeared in Philadelphia in i 
New York followed in the next year; and within a : 
time Working Men's parties of varying strength were 1 
found in all the seaboard states north of Maryland. 1 
parties enjoyed local successes, occasionally sent membe 
the state legislatures and to Congress, and forced the 
parties in some instances to name candidates favorab] 
labor. 

The aims of the organized labor elements harmonized 
the new democratic aspirations of the age and did n 
toward vitalizing those aspirations. The strikes carriet 
by the trade associations sought to increase wages to sc 
what we now call the “closed shop,” and to shorten 
workday to ten hours. The demands of the labor pa, 
were broader in scope, touching on most of the condit 
that made life arduous for the less fortunate classes 
seeking to create broader opportunities for the common n 
As summed up by the Mechanics’ Free Press of Philadeli 
in its issue of April 16, 1831, the program of labor e 
prised these leading demands: “Universal education, at: 
hon of chartered monopolies [including the United St; 
Bank], equal taxation, revision or abolition of the mil 
system, a less expensive law system, all officers to be ele< 
directly by the people, a lien law for laborers, no legislal 
on religion.” The abolition of imprisonment for debt mi 
properly have been included in this list. 

The paramount emphasis placed by labor organizati 
everywhere upon education grew out of the conviction, of 
expressed, that since “our government is republican, , 
education should be equally so.” In the words of the Ph 
delphia Trades Union, nothing less was demanded than t 
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“an open school, ami competent teachers, for every child in 
the State, from the lowest branch of an infant school to the 
lecture rooms of practical science, should be established, and 
those to superintend them to be chosen by the people.” 
Fortunate it was for the republic that at a time when the 
untutored masses were receiving' the boon of political 
equality the battering away of the organized workingmen 
was making possible the establishment of popular education. 
In general the working people not only fought: against their 
own immediate ills but as individuals were in sympathy with 
all the reform movements of the period, from temperance 
anti the outlawing of lotteries to the abolition of capital 
punishment. 

The labor movement reached its floodtide while Andrew 
Jackson was in office. Indeed, he could not have been 
elected president if the votes of the laboring men of the 
Northeast had not been added to those of his followers in 
the Southeast anti the West. Jackson capitalized this sup¬ 
port when he waged battle against the great financial monop¬ 
oly, the United States Hank, and gave, express recognition to 
its demands when lie established the ten-hour workday in 
tile federal shipyards in 1836. 

The. industrial depression following the panic of 1837 
destroyed most of the labor unions and federations; and the 
strength of the labor parties was sapped by internal dissen¬ 
sions and by the action of the Democratic jiarty in taking 
over many of the workingmen’s chief demands. Hut this 
pioneer labor movement had already made a lasting impres¬ 
sion on American democratic ideals and practice. Jackson’s 
successor, Martin Van Htiren, applied the principle of the 
ten-hour day to all government works in iRp>; and indeed by 
that date die shorter workday was established in most 
mechanical branches. Hy that time, also, imprisonment for 
debt bad been abolished in most of the states; and the foun- 
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dations of popular education had been laid. Further than 
this. Miss l Men Sumner has well said: “though the Work- 
inj,' Men’s party hud little success in electing its candidates to 
office and though its immediate tangible results were small it 
succeeded in forcing its measures into the foreground of 
public attention, and eventually all the sjweitic evils of which 
it complained were abolished and all its constructive meas¬ 
ures were passed." 


itt 

The democratic ferment of the twenties and the thirties 
was also active in the intellectual and spiritual life of the 
people. Hidden forces seemed to he set free which em¬ 
boldened writers ami thinkers to loftier flights than had been 
their wont and gave them a robust faith in the perfwtibility 
of mankind. The new spirit dowered luxuriantly in the 
literature of the period, which for the fu st time east off its 
servile dependence on England in literarv maimers. {» tXu> 
appeared Washington Irving’s Skrl.h Hook, which immor¬ 
talized the Hudson river in world literature. In tRjj J !miCH 
Fenimore Cooper published The Spy, a purely American 
novel, to he followed two years later by The Tioneers, the 
first of the Leatherslaekinti Titles, 

The Spy has been termed by discerning critics “our liter¬ 
ary Declaration of Indejiendence,” and it marked the own¬ 
ing of an era of a truly indigenous American literature. The 
writers of the next quarter-century became definitely "Amer¬ 
ican in their outlook, originality and subject matter. It 
was in this period that John (ireeuleaf Whittier, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, James Russell Lowell, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson and Henry Wadsworth Longfellow began their 
literary careers all of tliem men who, without losing their 
kinship with the literature of the world, derived much of 
their inspiration from their American environment and dis¬ 
played strong humanitarian sympathy with the moral unrest 
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of the times. Out of this period, too, came Edgar Allan 
Poe, a tragic and solitary genius, the Ishmael of letters, who 
shows no reflection of place or time in his work but through 
whom America made her most significant contribution to 
general literature—the short story. 

The trend of the times inspired men of scholarship to 
rewrite the history of the republic with a new dignity and 
with a purpose to glorify democratic institutions and deify 
the founders of the nation. George Bancroft began his 
monumental history of the United States in the thirties, 
thoroughly imbued with the belief, as Professor Dunning 
has aptly remarked, that the American republic represented 
“the culmination of God’s wonder-working in the life of 
mankind.” Late in the twenties Jared Sparks took up his 
vast labors of collecting and editing historical documents, 
taking care to alter and embellish such writings as he selected 
for publication on the theory that his fellow countrymen 
should not be disillusioned by observing the patriot fathers 
in their unguarded moments. Ur as one of his admirers 
put it in defense of Sparks’s method, he was resolved to 
defeat the “prurient curiosity” of the public “to see a great 
man in dishabille.” 

The awakened interest in literary self-expression was 
further evidenced by the establishment of the first substan¬ 
tial literary periodicals in America and the founding of great 
publishing houses. In 1815 the North American Review 
made its appearance; and before Jackson left the presi¬ 
dency, the New England Magazine (1831), the Knicker¬ 
bocker Magazine (183j ) and the Southern l.itentry Mes¬ 
senger (1834) were added to the list. I). Appleton started 
his career as a hook publisher in 1831; and by the close of 
the decade the foundations had been laid of the well known 
houses of Harper ft Brothers, J. B. I.ippincott & Company, 
Little, Brown ft Company, and G. P. Putnam & Sons. 

The liberation of the American mind from time-honored 
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knowledge of crowd psychology to arouse his audience to 
ecstasies of religious excitement. 

The new interest in the well-being of the masses found 
expression in countless projects for social betterment. In 
18-24 began the first organized movement against strong 
drink. The use of intoxicants in the United States was well- 
nigh universal. Even at the chief colleges liquor was openly 
sold from booths on public days; and municipal officials pro¬ 
vided free punch for those who marched on a training-day. 
On the dinner tables of the inns were to be found decanters 
of brandy free to the guests. The movement began in 
Boston with the formation of societies pledged to abstinence. 
Within live years more than one thousand of these societies 
hud been formed in all parts of the country. Ry that time 
more than fifty distilleries had gone out of business, and the 
importation of foreign spirits was greatly reduced. The 
movement now took the form of the “Washington societies,” 
and in the forties blossomed forth into a demand for state 
statutes forbidding the liquor traffic altogether. 

Other reform movements found inspiration in the temper 
of the times. In the twenties the woman rights movement 
had its inception. At first directed to the improvement of 
female education and enlarged rights for married women, it 
speedily broadened its scope and, in the forties, extended to 
a demand for woman suffrage. The anti-slavery movement 
underwent a significant change. Surcharged with the new 
democratic spirit, it lost its former philanthropic and hor¬ 
tatory character; and in (lit; hands of William Lloyd Garrison 
it became a militant crusade for equal racial rights regardless 
of existing legal and constitutional barriers. The American 
Anti-Slavery Society was founded; and by 1840, two thou¬ 
sand centers of abolition propaganda existed in all parts of 
the North. 

But the new humanitarian spirit also had immediate prac- 
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fical efforts. Massachusetts nmv founded the Hrsr public 
hospital for the insane. Stephen Oirurd of I’Itil.uU-Iphia 
who died in iHjt. left the hulk of his fortung fur the cstab- 
lishment uf the orphan srh.>ol that still Items his name 
Special schools for the deaf and the Wind were instituted in 
many states; ami state provision for the separation of juve¬ 
nile delinquents from adult criminals was begun. The grow¬ 
ing demand for higher education w.i, met and strengthened 
hy the establishment uf Colby. Amherst, « (berlin, Kenyon, 
Mt. Holyoke, Randolph Macon. Haver tWd. Knox, Muskin- 
gum and Marietta colleges, of Denison, Tulaue, Wesleyan, 
Western Reserve and New York universities, and of Hart¬ 
ford, 14ine and Hniun theological -.emuiaties. 

Characteristic of tire illi.mit.diie faith in humanity were 
the optimistic attempts to establish communistic colonies in 
various parts of the eoumrv between tX„<n ami tXpt, Robert 
()wen, who had already attempted to found a model indus¬ 
trial town in .Scotland, came to America and established a 
community at New Harmony, Indiana, where labor and 
property were to be in common. A link- later the New 
uightnd I ranscendentalEts louuded a cooperative society 
at Brook Farm, near Boston, an enterprise which Haw- 
thorne, one of the participants, subsequently satirized in The 
Hhthedde Rmmnee. Mure than thirty other communities 
and ‘‘phalansteries" were established, some of which are still 
m existence. Emerson remarked; "Not a man you meet 
but lias a draft of a new community in his pocket!" Al¬ 
though most of these experiments turned out to he failures, 
the fine idealism underlying them proved to be a fount of 
inspiration for later generations of social reformers in 
American history. 

As the foregoing account suggests, the restlessness of the 
times .had its fantastic of'Khoot-, a* well as its elements of 
permanent value. James Russell Eovvetl in his essay on 
Ihoreau (1865) gives us his humorous recollections of these 
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years: “Every possible form of intellectual and physical 
dyspepsia brought forth its gospel. Bran had its prophets. 
. . . Plainness of speech was carried to a pitch that would 
have taken away the breath of George Fox. . . . Every¬ 
body bad a mission (with a capital M) to attend to every- 
body-else’s business. No brain but had its private maggot, 
which must have found pitiably short commons sometimes. 
Not a few impecunious zealots abjured the use of money 
(unless earned by other people), professing to live on the 
internal revenues of the spirit. Some had an assurance of 
instant millennium so soon as hooks and eyes should be 
substituted for buttons. Communities were established 
where everything was to be common but common-sense. 
. . . Many foreign revolutionists out of work added to 
the general misunderstanding their contribution of broken 
English in every most ingenious form of fracture. All 
stood ready at a moment’s notice to reform everything but 
themselves.” 

But Lowell was not willing to dismiss this ebullience with 
a jest. “There was a very solid and serious kernel, full of 
the most deadly explosiveness,” he added; and then he put 
his finger upon the fundamental significance of the unrest: 
“It was simply a struggle for fresh air, in which, if the 
windows could not be opened, there was danger that panes 
would he broken, though (minted with images of saints and 
martyrs. . . . There is only one thing better than tradi¬ 
tion, and that is the original and eternal life out of which all 
tradition takes its rise. It was this life which the reformers 
demanded, with more or less clearness of consciousness and 
expression, life in politics, life in literature, life in religion.” 
It required the broad sympathy and keen insight of a Ix>well 
to recognize that Andrew Jackson, James Fenitnorc Cooper, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson and William Lloyd Garrison, how¬ 
ever differing in external qualities and interests, were essen¬ 
tially products of the same era. 
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The irrepressible desire of the common own for political 
self-expression. to which I,. well alluded, Ie«| to many radical 
chatty in jHiiitical precept an,! practice, A natural' con- 
comitiuit was the lilterah.-atiun u f the -aifFraee The ni » w 
wstern eommomu-aUhs eaute into the union as sclfwon- 
democracies. U trh the exception ,.f one or two 
Htatw, all adult white male* were given the right to vote • and 
everywhere, too, the principle «.*, accepted that re,^. 
Um should he based upon population and not upon property. 

1 he action of the western -.fate. pr.ned m he ,* vad make- 
weight in favor of greater democrat v i, t the older states 
reinforced, as the demand was, h.v the agitation of the labor¬ 
ing elements of the seaboard town-,. \ew V„rk, M.o,swim- 
setts, \ irgima and other -.fate-, proceeded to modify their 
suffrage prmosoiu ,o a. to admit gnat numbers of the 
unenfranchised cki'we., 4 

The presidential campaign of jK ?,* rev vale. 1 to what extent 
the new political force-, had gained ma.terv of the situation, 
me old method of uommatm,: pre adential candidates hy 
means of a congressional ditpie, a pra. tier that hail already 
broken down eight years In-fore, was now replaced hy 

r r ' y cunmitit « h ‘ •« "hi* h the tank and tile of the 
I 7 ,“J rt 'l ,r *‘.seHtation. All parties in the eampaign cm- 
l>lo>ed the new dev.ee. At the stme time wa*. hejum the 

t e t r VT? “ fa f "> l' ! ’ l '“"«u of the poll*.ie*. which 
LT i* " ‘ ,l4r< t( mvcr.sful in Hie election. 

,ACn , ,he ««’K*'nn/.at.on of the Ami Masonic part* in this 
cratie* 1 '^; n, *‘ J he ‘t-garded a.s a ptoduct of the fierce demo- 

howir,ol 7 tmW V U « *!«'femanation, 

be a secret m*' * *'* . A, »*'riea of what was thought to 

w a secret and dangerous mtlueiwe in American life. 
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Changes of like character were being introduced into 
state government and politics. Property qualifications for 
officeholding were removed The governor was made elec¬ 
tive by the people instead of by the legislature as heretofore 
in many states. The principle of popular election was even 
applied to the judges of the state courts. In Connecticut 
and Massachusetts the church establishments were over¬ 
thrown. 

The choice of Andrew Jackson or of a man like him was 
almost inevitable under the circumstances. The popular 
demand was for a president who should symbolize the 
apotheosis of the common man. No mistake was made in 
this respect in the case of Jackson. He had been horn in the 
backwoods country of North Carolina, where he had passed 
his boyhood in hare poverty. Picking up some necessary 
scraps of knowledge he removed to the newer frontier of 
Tennessee to practise law. His public career began almost 
at once, for he was a natural leader and maintained his 
mastery of men by pistol or blow, by vehement assertion or 
rude intellectual force, as the amenities of the occasion 
demanded. As president of the United States, lie displayed 
most of the virtues and many of the defects of the masses 
from which he sprang. The scrambling, punch-drinking 
mob which invaded Washington at *the inauguration, crowd¬ 
ing and pushing into the White 1 louse and Upping over tubs 
of punch, did so in the spirit of copartners who at last had 
gotten an opportunity to take account of the assets of the 
firm. Though this scent 4 was not countenanced by Jackson, 
he placed his seal of approval upon the aspirations of the 
rank and tile when he introduced the “spoils system” of 
appointments. What could seem more equitable to the 
primitive democracy of bis day than the principle of “rota¬ 
tion in office,” and what more undemocratic than the older 
conception of a permanent offtcehokling gentry ? 
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Hi<» democratic m,?inet, ar;am received u,|| ,,{ av : .. 
K mu hank* a^imt the I'nifr.i State, H mk , , m il)stitt t :,i 
amtrolk,! hv wealthy mvctoi, i„ , U)( | t!w ir 

Mate, and one which he envied a, a money m m«2 
<Um U vmm to tree institution,. * huv ;.*«» he interpreted 
the matticuUe will oj the people when hr scm-d hi, Il.miim? 
mamtisto ;t«miw South I'ar.dma nulhlicaium. Had 
Rres., heeded the advice fiiveu in each one «<f hi, right annua! 
messages, the ton.titution would Stave ken amended to p r „. 
vide for tlie election of pi evident and vice preadent hv Uircct 
popular vote. Hi, xn-.it eonttikmon t «. American history 
was the establishment of the pmutplr that the government 
shimlti k* resjKinsive to the will of the mav.es. 

Yet Andrew Jack am without hi. background of nodal 
revolt arid humanitarian ideaii an could not he understood or 
explained. He was po„ihie hecau.r the tune, had prepared 
the way for hwenmitii; and had ripened the j-opuU mind for 
hw tnes,afie. Like k.-.tandL < ‘hmr, ,v t . h. en-wine dkl 
not summon the ,un of a new dawn. San la . v., lM . lim ., wut 
durum tones when the morning light wa, hreakm«. 

HtliLK MINAJ'Mt At. NUTK 

upheaval ,i ;he twe'nrt at, . " m. hp ' M "} * M t»w •IrMi.teratk 
Willi, Ma«*i \Veo I,, .7 }. n itt.r. wa, tint made clear by 

ten, WSh chap. xitj. ' ’ tm,rhi>l * and U.itvntnwnt thus- 

?!*,«a ;.r:S;ArS;; j. r- “.ir,’,'', 

</', Arnsrum U f ,*ery t \«w y, ,l «.L Vt ,, ; " 1,1 1 J‘n»ntt*r 

fee of th e ,W«» It Vo /ycicL,,,!;- 1 ’' ) ’ 4!i ' ,n v " !t »me 

first sctILrth^fuTkcumei'it rry^orfi/lu t r ti m ° VrM, '' , ' t > , " rr * ra wens 
by John R. iUmnim? a, ' ,«• m ’, rk 

‘op of Am-riem hutustnJ V«Vf J‘ } u , . i -J H**' 
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1820 to 1840,” This mateual was put into tin* form of an historical 
narrative by John R. Commons ami six other M’holurs in the work 
entitled History of labour hi* the Hailed States i 2 v. ; New York* 
iqi:8K Voh i t " parts ii and hi, deal with the period from iM.?n to 
1840, t , , t „ 

The literary awakening has been treated with relation to its fm' 
torieai background by William R. (aims in Inn monograph t >n the 
Development of Amerh oh i iter at me Jrom iSi t \ to iXjJ it***th 
Especial Reference to /V/iWtYulv t Madison, RmKh ami more ade 
quately by William J. Long in ttk A me Hi an I tte*ntttte i lUtMoo* 
tc> 13), chaps. iii iv. The new* tendencies in hi >0 n ieal scholia slop 
are"the theme of John Spencer IhmrffM volume The Middle 1 troop 
of American Hisiomms { N« w York toiyl. 

The new religious trend may trv studied in the histone a of the 
various denominations, ‘The tkiefs concerning the < In 1 Human 
abolition movement nuiy be found in main places Inn nowhere mote 
clearly than in Albert Hmdmrlt I lartM Stare* v and ♦ tStt 

{in The American XaHon, a Htstor y. vol P's Nrwp York, 
tqob), chaps, xi win* \si bur the vomum' i movement in ( the* 
period* see the Bibliographical Note at the close ni * hap, v$ of thr 
present volume. The educational awakening ha * bent mod apfuect 
attvely set forth with r cfetrner* to the oirul and political background 
of the times by Ft I wood t\ t uhbmlrv in hm i'uNt* i dm niton 0$ 
the Ihtited Stotes I Ilmioit, fowl, chap°*. iv 1 

A synthetic treatment ut the rotmutmiUie espr*ituruH tnav tie 
found hi John Humphrey XoveY s ihjom; at I me* t, an So, «*w rwr 
(Philadelphia, 18701, and man* luolL tit Mom t I tdhpnfS Unto* y 
of Socialism in the J-ailed State* t Xrw York, tn^O, patf t Hie 
widespread interest in social reform v> treated Horn the stamlpomt 
of tranxceudeutalHt philosophy to Ralph W a bio Fmei nan m In** 
lecture entitled W\>w Fug late I Kefnrinm/* deliver rd m tH$.$ and 
reprinted in his < ompiete IV at In it / N**n% YmH n 4 K mt ii** 

pp, 237*27o, 1 he political a’.fteH 1 * of the denim Mite movement have 
been treated in an enlightening uunuej m %t f httogot MaM 
Democracy and the thyant atian of Eohtn .4 Hofim tj c; Sew 
York, tqolth vol ii, chap, ii; Lliaibm Fdwmd Met tutu*"> I litany 
of American ToHthat Theories^ t XV w- York, $-#*4 *, * hap \ , and 
William Mael bmuldV huksaniat 1 Demo* nit v, 1W7 f in t he 
American Nation: a UiAor\% vol 1 ; ;, X*• vv Y*uk, »tap’c iv, 

xiv, xv,. 

Of the many biographies of Andrew Jackson the 110*4 mrnt and 
best is that by John Spencer limrtt (2 v„, iardm i tty, p|ii u 
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meats of the federal authority. Since the respective spheres 
of power of state and nation are defined in the federal 
Constitution, advocates of state rights, however they may 
have differed among themselves, all joined in professing a 
belief in a "‘strict construction” of that instrument. They 
held that the powers granted to the federal government in 
the Constitution should he understood in the most literal 
sense and, in the language of the tenth amendment, that 
the powers “not delegated to the United States by the Con¬ 
stitution, nor prohibited by it to the States,” were ‘"reserved 
to the States respectively, or to the people.” 1 

The origin of the great controversy is to he found in the 
F ederal Constitutional Convention. In a less direct sense, 
the state rights question is not to be regarded as an American 
problem at all, hut rather as the inevitable fruit of any at¬ 
tempt to reconcile centralized federative control with local 
self-government. In this sense, the Revolutionary War 
may he regarded as a victory for state rights, or colonial 
self-government, carried to the point of secession; and the 
Articles of Confederation were a codification of that victory 
in the guise of a formal constitution under which the separate 
states became freer of their own central government than 
they as colonies had desired to he of the British home 
government. The chief task that confronted the leaders of 
the Federal Constitutional Convention was, in its essence, 
the same that the British government had failed to solve 
a dozen years before: the problem of harmonizing central 
unified control with state sovereignty. 

The solution was worked out in the Constitutional Con¬ 
vention by men of practical vision who were resolved to 

1 It i« mirrenting to note that the «totr rights strict winRtruetUmfoti were 
always <«tf mded m the* application of their do< trims and were never willing 
to apply ntriet eonntruermn as a tittrt mu wltfU delming thr rights reserved to 

the states, From the* point of view those who are known in history as the 
broad fonHtrnrtombtsi, the men who desired to preserve or enlarge the power* 
of the federal government, may be regarded as strict constructionist# in respect 
to state authority, 
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Bomic interest or some other local advantage has usually 

determined the attitude of states and parties toward questions 

of constitutional construction, 

it 

The first notable attempt hy any state legislatures to 
formulate the state rights ductriue appeared in the well* 
known Virginia and Kentucky resolution-** at tpuH and 
We know now that these resolutions had a political animus 
behind them. Drafted respectively hy Madison and jetler- 
sou» they were adopted hy the of Virginia and 

Kentucky as a spectacular protest against the action <*f the 
Federalists in Congress tit pavbng the Aheu and Sedition 
Acts and other laws which ^rented to eontnurnr a plain 
reading of the Constitution. Thu* from bring carefully 
reasoned documents, these resolutions re .ot ted to rvtrava 
gant language in much the same maimrt a*, modrto pointful 
platforms and for exactly the same purpo.r; tSir at ,mg 
of popular indignation against the paity in power. 

By both states the Union \un pronounced a compact 
formed hy sovereign states width teUinrd the tight m dm tde 
when the federal government w;m acting beyond i|s con-at j 
tutional powers. The Virginia fcmlnftoti ♦ a on ted, some* 
what vaguely, that when, as in the pi corn! «ae, the trdnsi! 
government was guilty of exceeding its aiob a iH, the states 
had the right * # to intrrjma* tor arieUmg the pi ogre a of the 
evil” ; and the Kentucky legj dafttre, while hrarely * ranking 
that nullification was "the right till remedy," ended up rather 
lamely by declaring that against the acts objected to **lku 
Commonwealth does now enter , , , ip, s«4riiin protest A 
In view of the next turning in the fdsioty of the 4;Ue tight » 
theory* it is interesting to note that the Xrw England leg is 
latures, controlled hy Federalist opinion, \mr a null in 
<lecrying the dangerous tendency of the Virginia and Km- 
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tucky resolutions and in asserting that the power of passing 
ujM>n tin- constitutionality of acts of Congress was vested 
hy the Constitution exclusively in the federal courts. 

The .second imjrnrtant development of the state rights 
doctrine grew out of very different circumstances. In 
December, i8oy, the Repuidicatt party in t 'nngre.vs ttmler the 
leadership of President Jefferson pa van! the emkirgo as an 
act of retaliation against British and Eremh interferences 
with American trade during the Napolmuic wars. New 
England was the center of the shipbuilding industry and the 
chief carrier of world commerce at this time, and the people 
there bitterly resented a regulation which meant the total 
destruction of their chief source of wealth. They therefore 
embarked ujhiu a career of obstruction ami operation t() 
the federal government, that was to last far into the war 
that the United States waged with Great Britain front tHu 
to 1815. . 

Forced to resort to minority tactic,, the New England 
leaders found their most effective weapon in the adoption „f 
the state rights doctrine which JetlVr.on and Madiam hat! 
s|xuisored a few years earlier, hi Febmarv, tXotj, the 
Massachusetts legislature resolved that the embargo measures 
were, "in many respect*, unjust, oppressive and nnronsti- 
tutinnal, and not legally binding on the citizens of this state,” 
though the citizens were counselled "to abstain Bum forcible 
resistance, and to apply for their remedy in a peaceable 
manner to the laws of the commonwealth,” The t 'ounet ticut 
legislature resolved in a similar spirit that it would not "assist 
or concur in giving effect to the . . . uncon .titutional act, 
passed to enforce the Embargo." 

With the outbreak of the war with Great Britain, the 
New England leaders found new grounds tor disaffection. 
One cause for complaint was the indsteme of the United 
States government that the slate militia should he called into 
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service under federal officers. The Connecticut legislature 
solemnly resolved that “the state of Connecticut is a FREE 
SOVEREIGN and INDEPENDENT state; that the 
United States are a confederacy of states; that we are a 
confederated and not a consolidated republic,” and that the 
demand of the War Department was in plain violation of 
the Constitution. When a conscription bill was proposed in 
Congress, the Connecticut legislature denounced it in Octo¬ 
ber, 1814, as subversive of the “freedom, sovereignty and 
independence” of the state and “inconsistent with the prin¬ 
ciples of the constitution of the United States.” The “free, 
sovereign and independent State of Massachusetts” gave vent 
to its disapproval in a succession of resolutions centering 
about the thought: “Whenever the national compact is vio¬ 
lated, . . . this legislature is bound to interpose its power, 
and wrest from the oppressor his victim”; and it recalled 
that “This is the spirit of our Union” as “explained by the 
very man [President Madison], who now sets at defiance 
all the principles of his early political life.” 

The festering discontent reached its climax in the Hartford 
Convention of December, 1814, made up of official delegates 
from Massachusetts, Connecticut and Rhode Island, and of 
representatives from local conventions in New Hampshire 
and Vermont. We do not know to this day what occurred 
behind the closed doors of the convention hall although there 
is no doubt that talk of secession ran rife. Soberer counsels 
won the day, however. Resolutions were adopted repeating 
the gist of the Virginia resolutions of 1798 and demanding 
seven amendments to the federal Constitution which, if 
adopted, would remove all of the New England grievances. 
“If the Union be destined to dissolution,” the convention 
announced to the world, “ ... it should, if possible, be the 
work of peaceable times, and deliberate consent.” 

The geographical center of the state rights agitation shifted 
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once more wish the renewal of the controversy over the 
(’lilted States Hank, When a hill tW ie charter of the Fj rst 
Rank was jiendmg in Cmigre-. the IVmsiyH.mia legislature 
in January, tNit, announced its conviction that the promised 
measure was unwarranted !»v the Constitution. and asserted 
that the Constitution, "bring to ail intents am! purposes a 
treaty between sovereign states, the genera! government by 
this treaty was not constituted the exclusive or tuuit judge 
uf die jtowers it was to ear,vise" Tfie legislature of Vir¬ 
ginia agreed that the passage of the hill "would he not only 
unconstitutional, hut a dangerous eneroaehmrut on the 
sovereignty of the states,” 

When the Second United States flunk was finally estab- 
lished in tKifi, hostility to the hank reappeared, being aggra¬ 
vated by the hard time, attending the eri.j, of tSonui'd by 
the opjtositkm of the state hanks, In several Staten the 
legislatures levied heavy ta\e..m the hi am he-, of the United 
States Hank within their houudarie,; hut the Supreme Court 
in the Met ullnch :\ Maryland deei .ion in iKnt sustained 
tlie constitutionality of the hank and in exemption from state 
taxation. Nothing dismayed by tin; tutu of events, the 
*ener*tl Assembly of < >hio reaffirmed it, right to tax the 
branch banks, endorsed the V it gif tin and Kentucky resolu¬ 
tions of tyoH and iHixt, and denounced the dogma that the 
powers of "sovereign State ,” may lie determined and settled 
by the United Staten Supreme Court. 

The federal government found an out .poker, friend In 
South Carolina and ;t somewhat tmexjieeted defender In 
Massachusetts. In resolutions of t«ai and tKjj both states 
<Whirled the full right of Congress to enact law. e .tubli diitig 
a national hank with branches in die .rural states, and 
Massachusetts, with an odor of self.right eon ,ne«, explicitly 
championed the right of the United State , Supreme Court to 
settle all questions involving the constitutionality of legisla- 
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tion. Even Pennsylvania, which had prots«»uneed the hank 
unconstitutional twenty years hefme, rallied to It . >it 

in 1831, and requested t '»•«;*,rev. to icitcw it 1 ; charter! 

Georgia was the next state to tiit the **t.m*hu*! of -date 
rights. Her interest in the nutlet «a. the outgrowth ».j a 
long controversy with certain Italian tt the. w ithin bet 
boundaries, in which the United State 1 , govej nnirnt was 
acting the part of protector of the Indian.. In l h\ rttthei. 
ills/, the legislature ot’tieiallv maided its apptmal of a 
statement made hy (inventor Troup to the Sr.act.u v ><t Wat, 
that he felt it "to he his duty to te a 4 t*» the mum4 am 
military attack which the tiovetnment of the United States 
shall think proper to make on the tn tinny, the fVopJc or 
the sovereignty of Georgia." When the l '<;;}*• I Suites 
Supreme Cmut handed down a do»amt fav "table p. the 
Indians, the legislature pa* srd re .nhttiou , enjoining the 
officers of the state to ign*ae "e*.n y munda'e and imu-vT 
issued hy the court, and septum:; the g.urtm-t to dmrnd 
the rights of the Sate "with a!! the tutu- and mem. j.Jmrd 
at his eommand hy the < on ttluti ai and law . ..f tU;; " 

The action of Georgia ui*<n .<■•! the attention of >4h»-> -4 ate 1 
whose Indian piublems had tong an.e !,.•»•» -rt>,|«* I II*.r 
legislatures of Massachusetts and I’cnn a Rama passed ir-:o. 
lutiouH in Mipport of the atpieuu. y and ot the 

federal judiciary; and ( ‘oiine. tn nt, et u whale dejen tet of 
the compart tlieory, 1 evolved in trtjt that "we irgatd tSir 
judicial department ... a. saurd in it, m»,;»», ,m*l »nv:*3t»~ 
able in its purpo.es and ohtr.t,,** it must Si.ce hem „mc 
of the fullness of her rxprtnu. e that ■Te a .cited that the 
legislatures "of the sevetai state, pat take P o te »ddv *4 U».t| 
jealousies and excitements to he mint t»*4 «nb the Jm,4 
determiuatiou of que* 4 iunx involving ibr validity *aS the 
federal laws." 

While the (Jeoigin Indian controversy was bring auej, 
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a ww movement tV ante right-, w,t. in^ length in 

a different gnarter of the Cnion. The wnt intent of South 
Carolina statesmen ha.l hithrit- hvn diaimtly nationalistic- 
and wSirtt thf legi-dature wu. urged in hS„\j to denounce the 
protective system as wave, titutioual, re ,elutions were 
adopted !i>* the Houm of Reprewufativei reprobating ’’the 
practice, unfortunately become too common, of arraying 
upon question., of national polio, the -aate, as Mslim't and 
imit'^ndtnt .wm-i/ntus , , . with a view to exercise a 
control «i;vr the genetal government." 

It was the taritf tptr ,ti.. t i, however, that was m*»i to cause 
the planters of South Carolina the same hitternev, of spirit 
that the merchants of New England had felt toward the 
cmfiargti. A high tariff to foster maim fact tiling could be 
of no jHiwble a,0 tame to the South, ,md indeed damaged 
that section hy greatly raising the p<ice, of the manufactures 
they must buy, So hy Ihuemhei, the South Carolina 
legislature tnade the expedient di cuvet> that a protective 
tariff was "an uttcun itituttonai e\rr* t ,e «*f power." In a 
like category, it pla< e»l fedei al aid to internal improvements, 
a measure which was ehietly heiietii iat to not them merchants 
seeking to broaden their dome-,tie titatket <. In the next few 
years South Carolina wan joined in her new convictions by 
the nearby states of Vitgutia, Ccorgia, Alabama and 
Mississippi. 

But South Carolina noon began to preio forward to 
positions and views in advance of thu ,e of her m iter states 
of the South. 1 laving arrived at the opinion in tKjy that 
the Constitution was a compact of the date*, "a-, separate, 
independent sovereignties/' the South Carolina legislature in 
tlte next year adopted the famous "Exposition," written by 
John t, Calhoun, which explicitly announced the right of 
a state to nullify federal laws that were regarded by the state 
as unconstitutional. A few years later, in November, 1833, 
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South Carolina put her threat: into execution through the 
passage of an “Ordinance of Nullification" by a state con¬ 
vention expressly assembled for that purpose. In her oppo¬ 
sition to the protective tariff South Carolina had carried her 
state rights views to lengths that had never been more than 
hinted at by any of her predecessors. When Congress 
granted her a measure of relief through the passage of the 
compromise tariff of 1833. the South Carolina convention 
solemnly repealed the Ordinance of Nullification and adopted 
a new ordinance nullifying the so-called Force Bill of 
Congress. 

The leaders of South Carolina in this crisis had at their 
tongues’ end the earlier history of the state rights doctrine in 
America, but they sought in vain for friends anti defenders 
where they had every right to expect them. In the first 
stages of the controversy, Ohio and Pennsylvania, both 
former expounders of the state rights position, expressed 
their belief that the tariff was entirely constitutional. Even 
those states of the South which had earlier declared a belief 
in the unconstitutionally of the tariff system were not 
willing to follow the logic of South Carolina into nullification, 
'fhe Virginia legislature officially resolved that the Virginia 
resolutions of 1708 did not sustain the nullification pro¬ 
ceedings in South Carolina, 'fhe (leorgia legislature, which 
only recently had defied the Supreme Court and the federal 
government in her dispute over the Indian lands, could now 
declare with good conscience: “we abhor the doctrine .of 
Nullification as neither a jteneeful, nor a constitutional 
remedy, hut, on the contrary, as tending to civil commotion 
and disunion." The resolutions of Alabama and North 
Carolina were no less emphatic, Mississippi adding, with 
myopic vision into the future, "we stand firmly resolved, 
... in all events and at every hazard, to sustain” the 
president in “preserving the integrity of the Union —that 
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Union, whose value we will never -,*op t,< calculate holding 
it, as our fathers held it, pteeiots. above all price." Perhaps 
the must nnkimltst cut of at! wa. udsuttn >trted by the Ken¬ 
tucky legislature, which in t?<*> had tit 4 announced the right 
of nullification, The Kent tick v rc-ohmon i proclaimed the 
tuttiualihed right of the mujoritv to govern through laws of 
('(ingress, and denied that either South Uatolmi or any t»ther 
state hail the constitutional sight to defeat the will of the 
majority, 

From the rinse of the millitkation cpi .ode of 1832,. 1833 
to the outbreak of the Uivi! Was. the agitatom of .fate rights 
was intimately connected with a stew 0,41** of growing 
importance, the slavery question, and the prim i}‘.d form as¬ 
sumed by the doctrine wa. that of the tight ,>f ,«ve, don, l*he 
pro-slavery force., sought refuge in the ,ta?e right-. {tositiun 
as a shield against federal inter term,r with pro slavery 
projects; and, as we shall we, nsanv .outlier n antes which 
had hitherto hern hostile or ajasheti. i,, the d».i trine as a 
philosophical abstract ion he»atsic it, ioicm*>4 advocateAs 
a natural eonseijnence, asiti slavery !r,p datwr. m the North 
wt*rt! led to lay great stre*., on the national chat a* ter of the 
Union and the broad {Mover, of the general government in 
dealing with slavery. Nevertheless, u s, tijmiit ant to note 
that when it served anti slavery purpo .»• 1 bettor to lap a* into 
state rights dialectic, northms legislature, did not hesitate 
to Iki inconsistent, 

l hits tin* legislature of Ma > an hit ,ett . resolved in tM,}..j tliut 
"the project of the annexation of Trxa,," o' earned through 
to success hy the pro-slavery force,, "ntay tend to drive these 
states into a dissolution of the union'’; are! when, notwith¬ 
standing, annexation wa, nrcomphdied in the following 
year, the legislature resolved that "Massachusetts hereby 
refuses to acknowledge the act , , , authorndug the ndmis 
skm of Texas, as a legal act, in any way- binding her from 
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using her utmost exertions in cooperation with other States, 
by every lawful and constitutional measure, to annul its 
conditions, and defeat its accomplishment.” Vermont, Ohio 
and Connecticut likewise protested that the federal govern¬ 
ment had exceeded its constitutional powers in annexing 
Texas as a state. With the outbreak of the Mexican War, 
the Massachusetts legislature denounced it as a pro-slavery 
war of conquest, and in 1847 resolved that the struggle was 
'“unjust and unconstitutional in its origin and character” | 
and that all good citizens should unite to stop it. 

The New Jersey legislature found occasion as late as 1832 
to declare, in solemn resolutions, that the Constitution was 
“a compact between the several States” and that the general 
government had been granted by the sovereign states only 
limited powers. The passage of the Fugitive Slave Act of 
1850 called forth fresh evidences of latent state rights feeling 
in the North. Many of the legislatures of that section 
passed so-called Personal Liberty Laws, designed to obstruct 
the recovery of fugitive slaves under the federal act. “They 
were dangerously near the nullification of a United States 
law,” James Ford Rhodes tells us. In 1855 and 1856, reso¬ 
lutions were passed by the legislatures of Massachusetts and 
Ohio pronouncing the Fugitive Slave Act unwarranted by 
the Constitution. In Wisconsin the state Supreme Court 
held the law to be “uncons titutional and void” ; and when 
the federal Supreme Court reversed the decision, the state 
legislature resolved in 1859, on verge of the war to 
preserve the Union, that the several states which had formed 
the federal compact, being “sovereign and independent,” had 
“the unquestionable right to judge of its infractions” and 
to resort to “positive defiance” of all unauthorized acts of 
the general government. 

The authority of the federal judiciary was also assailed 
from many quarters when the Supreme Court handed down 
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the I toed Scott decision openinj; die federal territories to 
slavery. Ohio and other northern ,!otc< lost IIU tj„ u , j„ 
declaring tilt* decision to lie ‘heps-iuol to the plain provi- 
Stuns uf the Constitution”; and the Matts** le,p .lature joined 
Uhiu in ealiini* fur a ivor ( ;ani.Miit.» of tit- court. 

Nutwithstanding these oca dotal m .tame. uf reversion 

tn type un the part uf ttoilhesn .tale-., the state rights theory 
received it-, must important develoj.men? m ttsi - period a t the 
hntnls of the southern br.i 4 atmu,, !*? the arin’xle uver the 
tariff. South < ‘arolitu had developed the die. -rv and teehtmtue 
of nulliffeatiiin to a both point uf {infection, unlv to find, 
un trying u«t the method, that it wa* certain tu hr ineffective 
in practice unless aecumjcmied with the taeit eon* urtenee oi 
the federal government. Use incident had shown e<uielu- 
sively that, in a fe-.t uf a res..hit,* federal government 

wnuhl always he ;*hle tu enforce t'mted .state, law in a 
nullifying state, Hie miplii, atem, «,j the u impact theory 
reaitily suggested a l<«>i>-»l ail. aunte f.-r mtlhhi.itiun in 
secession i and thi< measure hen. rturfft bn nine the great 
shibboleth uf the southern ,tate right. „ bool. 

Already in iKft the Sntith t arulma legt,lature had an* 
nutmeed that "Thin C a euufrdei.n y of •ioi«*tro<» States, 
and each may withdtaw fr«*m the luutedna** when it 
chooses ; and in the < todinance of NuUilh mi.»n, the South 
Carolina convention of tKp had warned the 1 'uimd States 
government that, if any act of coercion wen* due. ted against 
tl«»t state, tile people would "hold them .rive-, ah ulved from 
all further . , . itohtical nmtieiuun" with the 1 nioti. In 
reply to these assert ion*., Mari land, Itolawme and Kentucky, 
all of them slave states, dei lured e\j.r«* «*.!y again a the con <ti* 
tutional right of sires,ion. Hut a. the futsdatueutal char* 
acter of the conflict between slavery and freedom became 
apjKtmit in the «ib*.e*jm*nt yean, one .onthetu .tate after 
another began, rather reluctantly, to arras it .elf at tin* side 
O' south Carolina ait firr atlvanml §tir4fk#ffu 
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By 1850 the controversy over .slavery readies t an acute 
stage; ami the actual secession of several southern states 
was prevented only by the enactment of Clay’s famous com ¬ 
promise measures'. These measures, in the nature of the 
case, were only partially satisfactory to the South; and 
special conventions were called in a number of southern 
states to consider the advisability of secession. The enliven 
tions of Georgia and South Carolina agreed that, although 
the occasion was provocative, they would await further 
aggressions of the federal government before weeding; hut 
Mississippi and Tennessee, with no premonition of the events 
of i86t, roundly denounced secession as tm'auctioned hy 

the Constitution. , 

The irritations produced by another decade of sectional 
strife gave to the South the united front that had hitherto 
been lacking; and with the election of latuoln and the tiring 
on Fort Sumter, eleven southern state . mat ted ordinance t of 
secession through special .tale convention., and our uthc* 
"state, Ketituckv, standing athwart the unlit.uy highway 
between the section., auuouuted it. sou-mgn decision 
in favor of neutrality. In an elo.|timt mdulmmt ot noith 
em policy, the MC-Cappi convention pimmied the 
case of the South in it-, most favorable light: "Wr urn t 
either submit to degradation ami to the be., of ptopritv 
(in staves| worth font billions of money, or we um-.t -cede 
from the Union framed bv out father., to snuie tin* m 
well as every other species of ptopeity. For far lev. cause 
than this our father-, sepai uted from the Clown »4 England," 

The victory of the federal government tit the Civil War 
forever settled the theory of state right'* •«* *■»< ^ 
tion and secession were eoncetned. Kvpirv. disavowal of 
doctrines so utterly dtsucdttrd on the battletield wa> turdtv 
required; hut the southern .late convention. *d fheld 
to reorganize the state governments urnlei 1 ’ie.ideut John 
son’s .sujicrvision, solemnly piorlaimrd the invalidity of their 
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I deem essential to the States, but the pace of Federal 
encroachment which we have been traveling for 20 years 
has been too fast for me. I wish to see it slowed up* and 
a movement backward rather than forward. ...” 

in 

The same pervasive influences which played upon states 
and geographical sections and helped to mold their consti¬ 
tutional views have affected the attitude of political parties 
on questions of constitutional interpretation. But, in addi¬ 
tion, another element must be taken into account, arising 
from the psychology of politics: the party in power always 
feels that the Constitution, however broadly construed, is 
perfectly safe in its keeping, while the minority party is 
convinced that the welfare of the people demands that the 
majority should be restrained to a very narrow exercise of 
governmental authority. Hence the “Ins” have always 
tended to be strong nationalists, and the “Outs” strict con¬ 
structionists and advocates of state rights. 

American history is rich in illustrations of the instability 
of the constitutional beliefs of parties. The Jeffersonian 
Republican party originated in Washington’s first adminis¬ 
tration as a party of strict construction and state rights. 
Jefferson’s argument against the constitutionality of the 
United States Bank remained for many years the classic 
exposition of strict construction doctrine; and the Virginia 
and Kentucky resolutions, drawn up by Madison and Jeffer¬ 
son, proved a veritable Pandora’s box of future state rights 
philosophy. It seemed to the Republicans that the Feder¬ 
alists, dominated by the broad construction views of Hamil¬ 
ton, were intent on converting the federal government into 
an engine of centralization and virtual monarchy, and that 
the nation could be saved from this fate only by a rigid 
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insistence that the government should abide by the phrase¬ 
ology of the Constitution literally construed. * 

But when Jefferson and his party came into power, the 
need far applying brakes to the federal government became 
insensibly less important to them. The opiwtunity to 
acquire the vast territory of ILouisiana from France in 180* 
showed Jefferson, greatly to his own surprise, hmv far he 
had drifted from his earlier convictions. In an amazingly 
frank letter written at the time, he confessed: "The consti¬ 
tution has made no provision for our holding foreign terri- 
* or ^" ‘ ‘ ^ ^ executive, in seizing the fugitive occurrence 

winch so much advances the good of our country, have done 
an act beyond the constitution. The Legislature, in casting 
behind them metaphysical .subtleties, and risking themselves 
like faithful servants, must ratify and pay for it, and throw 
themselves on the country for doing for them what we 
know they would have done for themselves had they been 
in a situation to do it." hi other words, it was all right to 
violate the Constitution if Congress and the president 
thought that the mass ot the voters approved. 

1 he change of front of the Republicans was only equalled 
by a similar reversal on the part of the Federalists. High 
priests of nationalism and broad const met ion while in {tower 
Federalist leaders began to view with alarm the centralizing 
tendencies of their successful opponents. In Congress they 
resisted the f-ouisiana cession as unconstitutional because 
the treaty provided for future mcmliership in the Union. 

1 no Federalists were pledged to the development of com¬ 
merce ami shipping; and the creation of new states out of 
the Louisiana wilderness meant new recruits for the agri¬ 
cultural policies of the Republicans. Acceptance of the 
_ xmisiana treaty would have been for them a form of polk- 
teal .suicide. When the treaty was ratified in spite of their 
protests, some of the Federalist leaders {dotted, in their 
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extremity to bring about the secession of New England and 
New \urk tram the Union. The adhesion of New York 
seemed to depend upon the election of Aaron Burr to the 
governorship in 1S04; and when Burr proved unsuccessful 
the conspirators were forced to defer their plans to a more 
propitious time. The nationalistic trend of the Republicans 
gave the Federalists many further causes for complaint in 
the next ten years and, as we have already seen, led finally 
to the assembling of the Hartford Convention in 1814, under 
the inspiration of disgruntled Federalist politicians, to consult 
upon measures to restore New England to its ancient position 
in the Union. 

By iHk» the Republicans had become thoroughly nation¬ 
alized. their remaining scruples being dialled by the patri¬ 
otic impulses born of the War of i8u, The legislation 
passed by t ongress in 1816 and 1817 shows how complete 
the conversion was. Although the Republicans had refused 
to re-charter the First United States Bank in i8n, the party 
now proceeded to create a Second United States Bank more 
than three times as large as the one Hamilton had founded. 
A protective tar ill was also enacted; ami had President 
Madison withheld his veto, a permanent fund would have 
been set aside for internal improvements at national expense. 

I he attitude of two young members of this Congress 
deserves especial mention in this connection. Daniel Web¬ 
ster, a Federalist hailing from Massachusetts and not yet 
conscious of the relation of manufacturing to the future 
prosperity ot his section, opposed all this nationalistic pro¬ 
gram, < >u the contrary, John C, Calhoun, of South Caro¬ 
lina, equally heedless of tin* rule that cotton was soon to play 
in the prosperity of the South, was an eloquent advocate of 
broad construction. In words that he was never after per¬ 
mitted to forget, he denounced all tendencies toward section¬ 
alism and disunion, and declared that the Constitution “was 
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not intended as a thesis for the logician to exercise his 
ingenuity on" hut should be construed in a generous spirit 
and with plain good sense. By 1X30 the two men had ex¬ 
changed positions. With a truer appreciation of the sources 
of the economic prosperity of their respective sections, 
Webster became the greatest advocate uf nationalism that 
the country possessed prior to the Civil War, and Calhoun 
became the inspired leader of the state rights extremists. 

There is no time to dwell u[wn the shades of difference 
between the Jackson Democrats and the Calhoun Democrats 
as to state rights doctrine. Suffice it to sav that after 
Jackson retired from office the southern Democrats gained 
control of the party organization and, in very large part, 
stamp'd their peculiar views upon the party creed, Demo¬ 
cratic platforms adopted in 1840 and diet rafter demanded 
a strict construction of the Constitution f’it is mex S .c*!ieut 
and dangerous to exercise doubtful constitutional powers''), 
and specifically denounced the protective tat iff, the Cnited 
States Bank and national internal improvements, Yrt, not* 
withstanding these earnest avowals, some of the mo 4 striking 
events of the period down to the Civil War came as a result 
of the exercise of broad construction powers bv these vet v 
Democrats! " . ' 1 


Although, as Jefferson had admitted in 1803, the Cotr.ti 
tutmn nowhere expressly authorized the actui.itton of 
foreign territory, the Democrats of this per»*| proved to he 
the most aggressive expansionists in our history. Texas 
was annexed in 1845, followed three yeai , later f. v the 
acquisition <>f a goodly portion of the ueighlmrmg republic 
tf Mexico. oik, fierce and Buchanan, undated, pressed 
forward schemes to annex Cuba and other Caribbean tend* 
tor es. Equally dear was the illegality of internal improve- 
units by a strict reading of the Constitution; yet Jefferson 
Davis himself, as Secretary of War under Fierce, proposed 
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the construction of a transcontinental railway along* a 
southern route at a cost estimated at perhaps one hundred 
million dollars to the federal government. President Pierce 
endorsed the project and it would probably have been adopted 
by Congress had not Stephen A. Douglas inopportunely 
revived sectional bitterness by the introduction of the 
Kansas-Nebraska Act in 1854. 

Not less instructive was the attitude of the Democratic 
party toward the Dred Scott decision of 1857. As long as 
the Supreme Court remained a transmitter of doctrines un¬ 
favorable to southern interests, that tribunal had been assailed 
by state rights advocates as a usurper of unconstitutional 
powers. No principle had been more firmly fixed in state 
rights thinking than that the federal judiciary could not pass 
judgment on the constitutionality of the acts of the federal 
government. Now southern leaders everywhere endorsed 
this pro-slavery decision of the Supreme Court and, in the 
language of Stephen A. Douglas, maintained that “whoever 
resists the final decision of the highest judicial tribunal aims 
a deadly blow to our whole republican system of govern¬ 
ment/’ These lapses from state rights orthodoxy were with¬ 
out doubt dictated by the self-interest of the South, but in no 
wise detracted from the earnestness with which pro-slavery 
Democrats on all other occasions asserted their constitutional 
right of nullification and secession. 

In the first presidential campaign after Appomattox the 
Democrats hastened to clear their official creed of those 
elements of state rights doctrine that had been rendered 
obsolete by the Civil War. Their platform of 1868 recog¬ 
nized “the questions of slavery and secession as having been 
settled for all time to come by the war or the voluntary action 
of the Southern States in constitutional conventions as¬ 
sembled, . . . never to be renewed or reagitated.” Hope¬ 
lessly in the minority for many years thereafter and dis- 
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trustful of the political capacity of the Republicans, the 
Democrats declared in their platforms again and again for 
a strict construction of the Constitution and denounced 
Republican “centralizationism.” In tStjj and again in mu' 
they even took the doctrinaire position that the protective 
tariff was a violation of the Constitution. 

Their criticism of the Republicans was fully warranted 
so far as it related to the undoubted fact that the |tower 
of the government at Washington was Hung greatly enlarged 
beyond the dreams of a Hamilton or a Webster. Rut the 
explanation for this centripetal trend lay deeper than [tarty. 
In the era of great economic expansion following the Civil 
War, business overleaped state boundaries and became 
nationwide. Caitor and education were likewise nationalized. 
The silent march of events was making a nationalistic pro¬ 
gram the inevitable code of action of the general government 
irrespective of which party might he in control. 

Extreme tariff protection, national sujtcmsiun of state 
elections, lavish subsidies to railroads and other internal 
improvements • all these were Republican contributions to 
the new nationalism at the expense of a literal interpretation 
of the Constitution. Rut the advent of the Democrats to 
power in 1HK5 was marked by no attempt to reinvigorate 
the power of the states, A startling new a . .ertiou of 
national authority came in the passage of the Interstate 
Commerce Act, which President Cleveland signed; and in 
the case of the Pullman strike of tKpj, he sent troops to 
Chicago in defiance of the traditional reading of the Consti¬ 
tution. In the latter instance Coventor Altgeld of Illinois, 
who had refused to apply for federal assistance, felt called 
upon to remind the Democratic president that "The principle 
of local self-government b, just as fundamental iti our 
institutions as is that of federal supremacy,” 

In the opening years of the twentieth century the artificial 
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nature of party gestures on constitutional questions has 
appeared clearer than ever he fore. Roosevelt in his admin¬ 
istration of the government proved to he an aggressive 
nationalist, and aroused the hitter animosity of the Demo¬ 
crats because of the alleged unconstitutional character of 
many of his acts. The Democratic platform of 1904 de- 
nouneed the “strained and unnatural constructions upon 
statutes." stigmatized Roosevelt’s interference in the Panama 
Revolution as unconstitutional, and called for the election 
of a president "who will set his face sternly against executive 
usurpation of legislative and judicial functions, whether that 
usurpation l*e veiled under the guise of executive construc¬ 
tion of existing laws, or whether it take refuge in the tyrant's 
plea of necessity or superior wisdom." 

Rut the tables were turned with the accession of Wilson 
and his party to power in toy. Eager to meet the impera¬ 
tive needs of the time., the Democrats used their power to 
pass law after law that could he justified only by a very 
elastic interpretation of the < '011 .thulium A child labor law 
was placed u|«.« the statute hook, in jqm, ha.ed upon the 
interstate commerce power of < 'uugtev,; and when the act 
was pronounced unconstitutional hy the Supreme Court, 
Emigre >, pi uceeded to enact another law for the same 
purpose based upon the taxing power. ‘Hie Federal Trade 
Commission Act, the Federal Reserve Act and the Federal 
Farm Hem Act represented othei vast extension , of national 
authority by the 1 lem**etat *, < if the Federal Reserve Act 
Senator Ram,deil, one of it s southern Mtpj«»i tm, said in an 
address before the 1 .ouEiuna constitutional convention in 
tijMt that if "place, colossal power in the Federal Govern¬ 
ment, a {tower which is intended tor good , , . hut , . . 
which in the hand , of an ambition , autocrat or corrupt Imard 
can he Used to work gteat evil.” ih* further asserted that 
the Adam .on Eight Hour law of t</tn, establishing a 
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standard eight-hour day for the railroads, “steps on the 
toes of the States pretty hard and in many ways.” 

When a country is engaged in war, one expects a great 
concentration of power in the hands of the government at 
Washington; but even in this respect the Democratic admin¬ 
istration went to extremes. At President Wilson’s behest, 
Congress passed the selective draft law; and this was soon 
followed by statutes yesting in the federal government far- 
reaching powers of control over railroads, telephones, fuel, 
food, prices, alcoholic beverages, and indeed over freedom 
of speech and of the press. However temporary some of 
these measures may have been in their importance, the 
Democratic Congress proposed two new amendments to the 
Constitution which invaded domains which had long been 
jealously guarded by the states, one providing for the aboli¬ 
tion of intoxicating liquors and the other forbidding the 
states to deny the suffrage to women. 

Many of these laws, particularly those adopted before the 
United States entered the World War, were hotly contested 
in Congress as unwarranted by the Constitution; and the 
Democratic president was bitterly denounced by his Repub¬ 
lican opponents for his “unconstitutional and dictatorial 
course,” just as Roosevelt had formerly been by the Demo¬ 
crats. In an almost perfect paraphrase of the Democratic 
platform of 1904, the Republican platform of 1920 said of 
President Wilson: “Under the despot’s plea of necessity or 
superior wisdom. Executive usurpation of legislative and 
judicial functions . . . undermines our institutions.” The 
chorus of opposition reached its climax when President 
Wilson returned from the Paris Peace Conference with the 
Covenant of the League of Nations. The Republican sena¬ 
tors, unable to reconcile themselves to a pact which they 
claimed bound the United States contrary to stipulations of 
the national Constitution, managed to prevent ratification by 
the United States. 
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The facts that have been presented in the foregoing dis¬ 
cussion speak for themselves. There can be no doubt that 
state rights agitation has played a large part in American 
history; but it is equally clear that the controversy must 
always be studied in its relation to time and circumstances. 
The state rights doctrine has never had any real vitality 
independent of underlying conditions of vast social, economic 
or political significance. The group advocating state rights 
at any period have sought its shelter in much the same spirit 
that a western pioneer seeks his storm-cellar when a tornado 
is raging. The doctrine has served as a species of protective 
coloration against the threatening onslaughts of a powerful 
foe. As a well-known American historian has tersely said, 
“Scratch a Wisconsin farmer and you find a Georgia 
planter!” 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 

Beginning with the foundation of the federal government, in¬ 
numerable treatises have been written and addresses made upon 
the nature of the Union. These discussions were usually contro¬ 
versial in purpose and designed to supply historical reasons to show 
why the general government should enjoy greater or less authority 
m its relation to the states and the people thereof. Some of the 
greatest minds in our history have grappled with this central prob- 
lem of federated government, for example, James Madison, 
Alexander Hamilton, Thomas Jefferson, John Marshall, Joseph 
Story, Daniel Webster, John C. Calhoun and Abraham Lincoln; and 
more recently the legal aspects of the problem have been learnedly 
discussed from an academic point of view by John W. Burgess, J. 
Allen Smith, W. W. Willoughby and others. For an excellent his¬ 
torical summary of American political theory dealing with the nature 
of the Union, see C. Edward Merriam's A History of American 
Political Theories (New York, 1903), chap, vii, and his American 
Pohhcal Ideas, 1865-1917 (New York, 1920), chap. viii. 

The point of view, which forms the basis of the discussion in the 
present volume, was suggested by Alexander Johnston in John J. 
Lalor s Cyclopedia of Political Science, Political Economy and of 
the Political History of the United States (3 v.; New York, 1893), 
vol. iii, p. 794, so far as the relation of states to the federal govern¬ 
ment is concerned. Its detailed application in the case of particular 
states was worked out in David Franklin Houston's A Critical Study 
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of Nullification in South Carolina (New York, 1896) ; William A. 
Schaper’s “Sectionalism and Representation in South Carolina” in 
the Annual Report of the American Historical Association for 1900, 
td* 2 ^ 7“4^3 J Ulrich Bonnell Phillips’s “Georgia and State 

Rights in the Annual Report of the American Historical Associa¬ 
tion for 1901, vol. ii; and later, in Charles Henry Ambler’s Section - 
■alum in Virginia from 1776 to 1861 (Chicago, 1910). In 1906 
appeared Herman V. Ames’s compilation of official documents 
entitled State Documents on Federal Relations: The States and the 
United States (Philadelphia), a collection which showed that what 
held true m the case of South Carolina and Georgia was likewise 
true of the other states in their attitude toward the general govern- 
ment.^ Every student of American history would do well to be 
acquainted with Dean Ames’s volume. 

Although the foregoing works are primarily concerned with the 
official attitude of the states on constitutional questions, the view¬ 
point readily furnishes a key to the constitutional doctrines of the 
great political parties. In the sketch in the present volume, some 
illustrations have been drawn from political history to show the 
changeable character of party views on the nature of the Constitu¬ 
tion. In this connection a violently partisan book entitled Logic of 
History. Five Hundred Political Texts: Being Concentrated Ex¬ 
tracts of Abolitionism; Also, Results of Slavery Agitation and 
Emancipation (Madison, 1864) is of interest. Annotated by S. D. 
Carpenter, a Copperhead editor, the work contains hundreds of 
excerpts from political speeches, party newspapers, and resolutions 
of local party conventions to show that expressions of strict con¬ 
struction and disunionism were by no means confined to the ante 
helium Democratic party. It is perhaps worth noting that Alexander 
Johnston, who saw clearly the artificial character of the state rights 
theory as avowed by the several states, would probably not have 
agreed that the same conclusion held true of political parties. See 
passage in his History of American Politics (New York, 1882), 
p. 2. 
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THE FOUNDATIONS OF THE MODERN ERA 
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It is the custom of students of European history to place 
the beginning of modern times several centuries ago, indeed 
at about the time that Christopher Columbus set sail for 
America; and when one reviews the long painful struggle 
of Europe, reaching back into the dim mists of antiquity, 
to attain its present stage of civilization, no serious question 
can be raised with this practice. 1 But the history of the 
white man in America is painted upon a smaller canvas; the 
total period of time embraced is comparatively short; and 
the physical environment has been such as to reproduce many 
of the primitive social and institutional conditions which the 
progress of European peoples had long since rendered obso¬ 
lete in the Old World. Therefore it may be admissible to 
think of the modern era of America independently of the 
corresponding period in Europe; and without seeking to 
strain the analogy, there is an advantage in viewing the 
earlier history of America as divided into periods which are 
strongly suggestive of the ancient and medieval periods of 
European history. 

Ancient American history was, from the standpoint of 
the white man, the age of discovery and European coloniza¬ 
tion, and was itself preceded by a “pre-historic” period of 


wlSww/* the , su g? estion °f Harry Elmer Barnes, writing in the spirit of 
Wells s Outline of History , that modern times might more correctly be dated 
nfohthxc man has .large corrective value for the historical student. See 
(February ig 2 d l) FutUre m Hlstor y” in the Historical Outlook , vol. xii, p. 48 
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native Intlian civilizations, the record-* of winch have come 
to us in the form of monuments, ornaments, ami picture- 
writing. The keynote of ancient American history was the 
transplantation of an ailvaiteetl civilization to a primitive amt 
undeveloped world. The transition to the medieval period 
came when the English colonies, ami later the Sjcmidt 
colonies, sevensl (mHtical connections with the Oh! World 
by means of revolutionary wars for independence. In the 
case of the United States the Middle Period was charac¬ 
terized by the dissensions and jealousies of baronies for 
states) with the growing power of the overlord (or federal 
government), and the entire national life was strongly tine■ 
tured by the plantation system of the South with it-* feudal 
lords and black vassals. 

Medieval American history was brought to a clue by two 
epochal events. The first of the.se, the victory of the federal 
government in the Civil War, discredited forever the doctrine 
of state sovereignty and destroyed the anachronism of 
slavery. The other event was, in its lasting effects, more 
significant than tile war itself, although, strangely enough, 
the historians of the jteriod have little to '-ay about it. This 
was the great economic revolution which swept through the 
nation at high tide from about iWki to tWo and willy nilly 
projected America into Modern Times. 

Life in the United States before the Civil War had a 
peculiar static ipiality so far as the essentials of living were 
concerned. There were no great cities in our modern sense, 
anil fewer than a half-dozen millionaires. People in general 
lived comfortably and waste fully. There was virtual c«|unl 
ity of materia! {Hisscssiun* ami always an opportunity for 
the man who could not make a livelihood in the crowded 
portions of the country to make a clean start on the frontier. 
An old letter recently discovered in the tiles of the United 
States Patent Office shows that in 1833 the head of that 
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department wished to resign because he felt that the limit 
of human invention had been reached and there would be 
no further need of his services. 

To be sure, mute forces were working beneath the surface 
of American society that were prophetic of future changes ; 
but these were little heeded or understood at the time. There 
had occurred an industrial revolution in England in the latter 
part of the eighteenth century, the significance of which 
appeared in the introduction of the factory system into that 
country and the profoundly changed relations in industry 
and society that resulted. Under the influence of the em¬ 
bargo and the tariffs of 1816 and 1824, manufacturing had 
begun to develop in certain districts of the seaboard states 
of the North; but the country as a whole was untouched by 
the factory system, being predominantly agricultural in its 
interests and modes of living. Nearly four-fifths of the 
people continued to live on the farm. 

In most respects the daily routine of life with which 
Webster and Lincolxi were familiar was the same as that 
of George Washington and Benjamin Franklin; and there 
was in no sense the profound contrast that we have between 
the times of Lincoln and those we live in today. As Pro¬ 
fessor Cubberley has pointed out, if Lincoln were to return 
now and walk about Washington, he would be surprised and 
bewildered by the things he would see. Buildings more than 
three or four stories high would be new. The plate-glass 
show windows of the stores, the electric street-lighting, the 
moving-picture theatres, the electric elevators in the buildings 
and especially the big department stores would be things in 
his day unknown. The smooth-paved streets and cement 
sidewalks would be new to him. The fast-moving electric 
street-cars and motor vehicles would fill him with wonder. 
Even a boy on a bicycle would be a curiosity. Entering the 
White House, someone would have to explain to him such 
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commonplaces of modern life as sanitary plumbing, steam 
heating, friction matches, telephones, electric lights, the 
Victrola, and even the fountain pen. In Lincoln’s day, 
plumbing was in its beginnings, coal-oil lamps and gas-jets 
were just coming into use, and the steel pen had only recently 
superseded the quill pen. The steel rail, the steel bridge, 
high-powered locomotives, refrigerator cars, artificial ice, the 
cream separator, the twine binder, the caterpillar tractor, 
money orders, the parcels post, rural free delivery, the cable, 
the wireless, gasoline engines, repeating rifles, dynamite, sub¬ 
marines, airplanes—these and hundreds of other inventions 
now in common use were all alike unknown. 

A number of things conspired to introduce a new economic 
and social order into American life in the sixties and the 
seventies. The high war tariffs caused men of capital to 
invest their money in manufacturing; and government con¬ 
tracts for war supplies gave impetus to this development. 
The state and national governments embarked on a policy 
of making vast grants of land and credit to railroad enter¬ 
prises, thus laying the foundations for the modern era of 
railway development. The passage of the free homestead 
law of 1862 caused a rush of population toward the West, 
a movement that was vastly stimulated by the opening up 
of the less accessible regions by the railroads. These various 
factors reacted upon each other. Thus, the railroads called 
upon the factories for the manufacture of steel rails and 
locomotives, and by means of their iron highways supplied 
new markets for eastern manufacturers as well as for the 
western farmers. The unprecedented activity along all lines 
of economic endeavor imposed fresh demands upon Amer¬ 
ican inventive genius to which it responded with countless 
new appliances and machines for farm and factory. 

So rapid and comprehensive were the changes that oc¬ 
curred in the two decades following Lincoln’s inauguration 
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that no less a term than “economic revolution” is required 
to describe them. Referring particularly to American in¬ 
dustrial development, the United States Industrial Commis¬ 
sion declared in 1902 that “the changes and the progress since 
1865 have been greater in many directions than during the 
whole history of the world before.” In contrast to the 
industrial revolution in England, however, the economic 
revolution was not merely a revolution in manufacturing 
processes. In just as significant a sense it was an agricul¬ 
tural revolution and also a revolution in transportation. The 
United States was transformed in a generation from a nation 
employing primitive methods of agriculture and importing 
most of her manufactures from abroad, into an industrialized 
country with an export trade in farm and factory products 
that reached the outer fringes of the globe. It is to this new 
economic basis of American life that the historian must 
ascribe the characteristic events of recent history—the new 
issues, the changed character of political parties, the growing 
conflict between capital and labor, our complex social prob¬ 
lems, indeed our very intellectual and cultural ideals and 
aspirations. 

The full force of these new energies was not immediately 
apparent, because the attention of the public, after the great 
emotional experience of the Civil War, was for the time 
being riveted upon certain perplexing questions concerning 
the emancipated negroes and the political reconstruction of 
the South. But with the truer perspective made possible by 
the passage of years the historians are beginning to give less 
attention to southern reconstruction and more to northern 
reconstruction, since the financial and industrial reorganiza¬ 
tion of the North has proved to be of greater .enduring 
importance. 

Notwithstanding the transient importance of after-war 
issues, thoughtful people everywhere were conscious of an 
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impending change in the fundamentals of American life or 
of a change perhaps already accomplished. In 1871, Henry 
Ward Beecher, speaking in a prophetic sense, declared: “We 
are today in more danger from overgrown pecuniary inter¬ 
ests—from organized money—than we ever were from 
slavery, and the battle of the future is to be one of gold 
and silver.” That amazing book published a few years ago, 
The Education of Henry Adams, has as its dominant recur¬ 
ring note the unwillingness or inability of a descendant of 
John and John Quincy Adams to accept the changed social 
order born of the economic revolution. In a revealing 
passage dealing with the great economic overturn, Henry 
Adams, following his habit of speaking of himself in the 
third person, confessed: “the result of this revolution on 
a survivor from the fifties resembled the action of the earth¬ 
worm; he twisted about, in vain, to recover his starting- 
point ; he could no longer see his own trail; he had become 
an estray; a flotsam or jetsam of wreckage. . . His world 

was dead. Not a Polish Jew fresh from Warsaw or Cracow 
. . . but had a keener instinct, an intenser energy, and a 
freer hand than he—American of Americans, with Heaven 
knew how many Puritans and Patriots behind him, and an 
education that had cost a civil war. . . . One comfort he 
could enjoy to the full. Little as he might be fitted for the 
work that was before him, he had only to look at his father 
[Charles Francis Adams] and [John Lothrop] Motley to 
see figures less fitted for it than he. All were equally sur¬ 
vivals from the forties—bric-a-brac from the time of Louis 
Philippe. ...” 

Political leadership naturally fell to men who were in 
harmony with the changed conditions of American life. The 
new school of statesmen were men of a practical stamp, not 
profound students of history like Madison nor keen theore¬ 
ticians like Calhoun nor great orators like Webster. They 
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lave been men of affairs interested in directing the energies 
of the government in such a way as to permit the rapid 
development of the natural resources of the country and the 
building up of gigantic business enterprises. Such questions 
as “sound money.’* government aids to industry, the protec¬ 
tive tariff and trust regulation heeame the dominant issues in 
polities. Some of these men were unscrupulous and cor¬ 
rupt ; hut most of them were sincere and patriotic, believing, 
rightly or wrongly, that the national pnwjienty depended 
uj«m the accumulation of wealth in a few hands. The newer 
statesmanship was represented by such men as Rosette (..(ink¬ 
ling of New York, James C. Blaine of Maine. Samuel J. 
Randall of Pennsylvania. and, a little later, by Marcus Hanna 
of Ohio and NeEttn W. Aldrich of Rhode Island. All these 
men made a strong impression ujton their contemporaries, 
hut few of their names will live in history. While their 
prototypes are still common in American jtolitics, the group 
as a whole reached the emith of their power before ttyxi 
and have enjoyed te*s influente since. 

The refotm spirit was not without it; exjmwttts within 
the ranks of the dominant parties after the t’ivil War; hut 
even the relot met s, stub men as (trover t lev eland, Ueoigt 
\V, Cm ti. and t -it I Sclmr/, did not quarrel seriously with 
the jtolitual objett . <»f the men who were u arully in f«iwer. 
They waned, rather, against irteffa teucy an«l corruption in 
the Vottdm t of government, Their efforts set tried ballot 
reform, civil service sebum attd the entering wedge of tariff 
reform; but they item ceased to re sent the charge that they 
were idealists or closet philosophers, It was ( Irvet.md who 
expressed the thought of the. earnest minor ity when he said 
in the course of Sighting for < me of hi < great reform - *: "It t:t 
a condition that confronts u „ not a theory.” Indeed the idea 
of {tntitit at retorm for purely humanitarian objects hat 
found a lodging place in tin mindi of effective jarty leader* 
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only since alumt ami the new conception represented a 
reaction against the materialistic hent of the political gen- 
eratiim which had dominated public life down to that time. 

it 

The real significance of the economic revolution in the 
making of modern America is more readily >eeu upm a 
closer examination of the three great field-, of trniH|turt;uioti, 
agriculture anti manufacturing, in which the chief changes 

occurred. 

In tHfK) there were thirty thousand utiles of railroad in 
this country; this number had doubled In t8y<» and trehletl 
by tHHo, being greatly increased bv the building of the five 
transcontinental lines. By the clo.e of the century it hat! 
reached the astounding total of almost two hundred Bum 
sand miles, equivalent to an eight track railroad encircling 
the globe. The increase of mileage was attended hv a 
growth of consolidation of management. I'util about jKyo, 
a railroad a few hundred mites in length eon tinged the 
maximum for efficient operation. A traveler from New 
York to the Mississippi might he require*! to make tu* less 
than a half dozen bodily transfer*. from one litre to another. 
The Illinois Central, with .even hundred mile. of track, was 
long considered one of the greatest railroads in the work!. 
After 1870 began the development of "through lines.” and 
the maximum length of a single railroad became five thou¬ 
sand mites. Since consolidation has progressed to new 
limits. Railroad systems have grown out of the amalgama¬ 
tion of through lines, some of them comprising twenty 
thousand miles of track under common control lire rail¬ 
way employer's in ujrxr represented an army of true million 
men, a number which has now swollen to two millions and 
which, ineluding their families, mean , that today more than 
eight million persons are directly interested in the welfare of 
the railroad industry. 
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Tlu> raphl expansion “I the t'aili’oa.ts, with its attemUuit 
shrinkage of tlistaueei, was of in. alettlahle value in helping 
tu bring together a>;.iin the Smith ,»*..! the Nnttlt m a mnv 
tmttv of purpose, lUtl more ohuott - t<< people at tin* tune 
WitsV service .if the ratlnu.!. hi fa*iht.um ; the .rulcmeut 
(.f the We-.t. The vvotl.l via-, a .tom .he. 1 , at \U- inpt.ltlv with 
which the virginal space. of the hV 4 we. .• >■* • Hv 

Hjui the Union h.n! j**own its tot tv v. r • '’•’•n t/ ti! v th»**t* 
states to (nrtv live. I ,m4. am! natural t- • m- a ■ v,ht.h foul 

swm«l illimitiihSe in th» • * art ; 

mtn the inr,^,,Um of private oumu .. iu v. o the nlimal 
frontier foul v;mi .lt.M; ami the Dm!, ict* m the ;nv, S nuirnt v 

keening were tint at-h a. **♦ atti.t.t ■ 

As a result an mtpoimut .."tal t*-s*e •!». ipp-'atc 1 t)*nsi 
Ameriean hie. W nit tH . mean* e .. ape hie ha. 

teu.le*! to hiei;ne a hums ami e-ivlime hope!.-.. 4tmp<>* 
fur men vvltu cannot make then wav a,, tm .! the -’•■..com 

petitiun ut the ssx'ir pupu’.'ii'. l*. a- * MtsMv '».oal 

1-un.htiun. m Use Fmh.i ‘Him. *h the in a Oso- he ; .;tn to 
aimmuh the om-hm u> «<» hi* in tU- * *hl UusM In a 
somewhat tat-U' attempt te.Me ‘he enh-: ‘ <>t 

western settlement, the . -m *. afmn 5,M»ae,i In 

Presbleut Hum rich, b«v,vl mm **t » ! • * ‘"ms -.m.-: “t 1,1 

npir itiuti Situ r i ^ ^ :4 ' llu ^ r 

Uy the' guvetntttrut tu im.ptUm; atO Sate!, Oamnu; swamp 

hauls, ptusnlttst; tutorial ir Mine. .<«»<■ I U tl r c-tmt 
ment, am! ptuvi.hmt l»« liar trpUftm.; o* A-Pae m-t 

Another .pram *i» mituem> , »!-".*.« I m '?»<• t-nm 

t.iiivvllt of the taihu.o. lie uh , tv. pt , ..t 

inilrutnl-. m the eativ *tav • «»< an »i;..i*t«t^ 

natittK attain a the we.!<•>*» ..tth-t. hh !-■ l.m»n • 

movement I.f ptute .t in the »nttf .. w’m.h ha: s.sm.t a 
pjaee in he.imv a. lh** " O-- .. 1 * 4 .-.me 

of thi-. fatly "attempt *>t Htat.'js.Ui Satsn-r , 
net ton was the ettatltunif n< the tu 4 -tat- V.;t -h‘5J"tt *•* *»'*{*»■ 
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late railroads; and the acceptance of this novel principle by 
the states led in turn to its adoption by Gungre.s in the 
Interstate Commerce Art of 1KS7. Tlnse laws were of 
epochal importance, for they represented the first system¬ 
atic effort of the government to cope with the growing evils 
of corporate wealth. 

While the agricultural revolution since the < ivil War can 
not he considered ajiart from railroad expansion, j| never¬ 
theless left its own peculiar impress upon the modern Ameri¬ 
can era. The fanning industry grew at an unparalleled 
pace. Between t 8 ~o and 1880 cite farms of the nation were 
increased by an area equal to that of France; and between 
188a and the end of the century a domain wa, added equal 
to the Kurof>ean area of France, England, Wale, and the 
German Empire of 1*1*4. An important facto, in this 
growth was the widely extended use of improved labor- 
saying machinery, including the substitution of hoisr power 
and steam power fur manual labor, and the application *,[ 
scientific methods to agriculture. The exp.m aou of farm¬ 
ing was too rapid for the needs of the country ; 'Wjpfo 
duction” follmved, causing low prices for ei u p, and a pro 
longed period of hard times for the rural jx.pulatiun, The 
situation was aggravated by the fact that many of the 
farmers had borrowed heavily of eastern capitalists if, order 
to finance their undertakings. According to the t en an, of 
1890, the mortgage indebtedness of agricultural land* had 
increased from $349000,000 to $389,000,000 j„ a p, t( f 
ten years. A very targe jwreentage of the farm p,op.-rtie. 
west of the Mississippi was under mortgage at the tune of 
the census; and very had condition , were al .u to be found 
in the states east of the river. Between ,8>*o and 1805 
hundreds of settlers in the scmiarid We a were forced to 
give »p their farms to the { «*r,on> who held mortgage , on 
them. In the South very similar conditions prevailed, where 
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the lands devastated by the Civil War were in process of 
being brought under cultivation again and the old plantation 
system was being gradually replaced by small independent 
farms. 

These were ideal conditions for the fertilization of unrest 
and discontent; and so it happened that for many years the 
agricultural population proved to be a hotbed of radical 
agitation. Untrained in the intricacies of economics, their 
minds turned naturally to certain simple and plausible reme¬ 
dies to relieve their distresses; and the precariousness of 
their means of livelihood lent a religious zeal to their con¬ 
victions. Greenback inflation, free silver and Populism, all 
movements that bulk large in American history since the 
Civil War, recruited their chief strength in the farming 
states of the West and the South. It was not until about 
1900 that the rural population came to take their place as the 
great conservative force in American politics. From 1894 
down to 1900 a series of excellent crops of wheat and com 
and an advance in the price of livestock occurred. Farm 
products also received preferential treatment in the Republi¬ 
can tariffs of 1890 and 1897; and after 1896 occurred an 
increase in the circulating medium of the country due to the 
discovery of new sources of gold supply. Thousands of 
mortgages on western farms were paid off with a consequent 
reduction of the rate of interest on farm loans. Fanning 
thus became profitable again; and the farmer became inter¬ 
ested in maintaining the status quo. With the outbreak of 
the World War unexpected difficulties faced the farmer; and 
the last few years have witnessed a return of aggressive 
farmer organizations seeking to achieve more favorable con¬ 
ditions for agriculture. 

More significant than the revolution in transportation or 
even the agricultural revolution has been the transformation 
of our industrial system. The small beginnings in manu- 
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faduring made before die t'Kil War wen* completely 
eclipsed hv the epochal developments since then, Indeed, 
according to die United States Industrial i 'ommi-don re- 
ixirting in njo-*, these development. cun minted "probably 
the mast rapid change in the method* of industry observable 
at any time in history." It would he tedious, even if it were 
practicable, to sketch the marvelous advances in invention 
and mechanism upon which the indu .tm! moiutinn was 
based. The records of the Patent * hik e throw <»me light 
on the matter. In the entire petiod before tSon, something 
less than j<».ooo patents had been granted; in the remaining 
years of the century the number of patents i. -tied reached 
the astonishing total of almost o.pt.ouu. The widespread 
use of improved mechanical appliance; meant more etlicieut 
processes, labor saving, and a great cheapening in the cost of 
production. 

Progress in invention was accompanied and to .freed by 
improvements in the organization of indu .ft >\ Mamtf.n - 
turing carried on in a small plant was di .coveted to hr less 
efficient and less economical than production upon a huge 
scale. Industrial organization. have tended to grow until, in 
many lines, they include vastly m<-rv than a .ingle girat 
factory hut a unified system compiehending many factotirs 
and making by products and aecenotv pr*.dm f-» a . well as 
the major product. Within twenty yrats after the cto-e of 
the Civil War the trust and uthet forms of large industtinl 
combination had begun to occupy their dominant pmdtiou in 
modern American life. 

The industrial revolution was productive of toUt.sai for¬ 
tunes for those who were “captain , of indu .tt y” 01 who 
speculated stiecessfullv in the stocks and bonds of industrial 
corjKiratiuns. inerjuality of wealth atch as wa*. uukuowu In 
the early days of the republic became the acepted state of 
society. The United States pa .cd t!u**ngh the millionaire 
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era into the multimillionaire era and by 1900 emerged into 
the age of billionaires. 

While a comparative few were amassing enormous riches, 
vast n umb ers of men, women and children entered the fac¬ 
tories as wage earners, and the foundations were laid for that 
most difficult of all modern, problems, the labor problem. 
The location of plants at strategic commercial points was 
responsible for a tremendous movement of people from the 
country into the great industrial centers and the massing of 
the factory workers into poor quarters and slum districts. 
As industries were virtually unregulated by law until the 
nineties, the situation of the working class in respect to 
wages, hours and conditions of labor was utterly wretched. 
Since the government at this period was unwilling to take 
aggressive measures for mitigating these conditions, the 
workingmen were forced to rely upon their own resources. 
Imitating the great combinations of capital, they combined 
together in trade unions and soon sought to create a national 
alliance of all workingmen for common purposes. The 
Knights of Labor arose in the late sixties and ran their 
checkered career until the middle eighties. Out of the ruins 
of this organization arose the American Federation of Labor, 
which continues to be the greatest and most powerful body 
of organized labor in the United States. Efforts were made 
from time to time to organize the laboring class politically; 
but labor parties were always short-lived and never attained 
any marked political success. The country became torn 
periodically by tremendous conflicts between capital and 
labor, involving the loss of countless lives and millions of 
dollars’ worth of property. Finally the government was 
forced to step in and, by legislation, remove some of the 
worst evils from which the working class suffered. Many 
injustices, real and fancied, remained, however, and the 
accentuation of class feeling constitutes today the most 
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serious obstacle to the attainment of genuine national unity. 

Notwithstanding the accumulate*! grievance-, of the work¬ 
ing class the industrial revolution is not to In* regarded as a 
calamity for the mass of the people. The tinal outcome has 
been an increase in the numtier of persons employe*!, a multi¬ 
plication of the productive {tower of the community, an 
enormous reduction in the price of all the eoniforts of life, 
and an extension of the range of human enjoyments. The 
drudgery and wasteful toil of life have Ix'ett greatly lessened. 
Wages have continued to advance though often not as rap¬ 
idly as the cost of living; the advantages of education have 
been multiplied and extended: and health conditions in home 
and factory are better than ever before, A. someone has 
pointed out, the average workingman can enjoy in bis home 
lighting undreamed of in the days of tallow candles, warmth 
beyond the power of the old smoky soft coal grate, kitchen 
conveniences that our New England ance top. would prob 
ably have thought sinful, and sanitary condition, and cat 
veniences beyond the reach of the wcaltbie ,t man even half a 
century ago. If the owner of the poorest tenement hou *• in 
our cities today were to install the kind of plumbing that 
(Jcorge Washington possessed, he would promptly be baked 
up as a menace to the health of the community, 

large scale production with it* great saving of labor ha. 
made it jwssible for latmr unions to bring about a reduction 
in the hours of daily work, Hence {tropic have leisure for 
personal enjoyment previously unknown. The It obey cat , 
the automobile, the amusement park and the "movie-.” have 
brought rest and recreation to millions of {tropic who in 
earlier times knew only toil and whoa- pleasures consisted 
chiefly in church attendance, neighborhood gos sip and alco 
holic stimulants. 

The intelligent workingman does not deny these palftabb- 
facts; but the crux of the problem, as he rer*, it, it his belief 
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that the worker has not received a fair share of the enormous 
increase of wealth which has taken place in this country 
largely through his own grinding labor. 

in 

A marked characteristic of American history since the 
Civil War has been the development of new diplomatic in¬ 
terests. The changed direction of our foreign policy has 
been largely a consequence of the transformation of the 
United States from an importing nation requiring foreign 
capital for its economic development, to the greatest export¬ 
ing nation of the world, operating in large degree inde¬ 
pendently of outside financial aid. On the one hand, the 
vast growth of farm and factory production has demanded 
ample foreign markets; and on the other, the accumulation 
of surplus capital has sought opportunity for overseas invest¬ 
ment. The attention of our diplomats inevitably turned to 
the backward and undeveloped regions of the globe, particu¬ 
larly to those portions to which European enterprise had not 
yet penetrated. These materialistic motives found quick 
response in the traditional sympathy of the American people 
for less favored peoples and in the national faith in the 
uplifting influence of American ideals and institutions. 

So it happened that American foreign policy in the mod¬ 
em period has been chiefly engaged in the annexation of 
islands in the Pacific Ocean, the promotion of trade and 
investments in the Far East, the construction of an inter- 
oceanic canal, and the fostering of commerce with Latin 
America. These new impulses reached their full momentum 
at the turning of the century, when, in a space of three years, 
Hawaii, Tutuila, the Philippines, Guam and Porto Rico were 
annexed; Cuba was converted into a protectorate; the United 
States proclaimed the policy of an “open door” for foreign 
trade in China; and the Hay-Pauncefote treaty cleared the 
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way fur the building of an isthmian canal under American 
control. By these events America wa-. form! to iv.ue from 
her chrysalis of isolation and take her place a-, a world power 
with a potential voice in the affairs of Kniojic, Asia and 
Africa. 

It is not going too far to sav that the Monroe Doctrine to¬ 
day has heeome largely an economic policy, h’onnerlv the 
Monroe Doctrine was wholly political, aiming t<> prevent the 
further extension of Kuropeau governmental sv .tenn to the 
soil of the New World. Purely economic operation. and 
engagements were unknown t*> it, Bttt, a > 1’tufev.nr < >gg 
has pointed out, the Drifted States wa. grnduallv forced to 
recognize that the investment of foreign capital in a hack- 
ward latin American country may ra-.tlv lead to economic 
absorption and that economic abruption U libel v t<> result in 
political control. Hence the Monroe Doctrine a . we know it 
today is largely eoneerned with converting into American 
protectorates those countries whose financial la sue .-, might 
tempt creditor nations to intervene in their atiaii .. and with 
discouraging foreign capitalist 1 , and corporate-n. from 
acquiring lands and other concessions in 1 at in America on 
such a scale as to foreshadow political control. 

In a very different sense the United State, has contracted 
a series of difficult foreign relations through the invasion of 
our shores by great hordes of immigrants. The alluring 
prospects of employment and wealth opened up by the ecu 
nomic revolution in this country attracted Kutoprau peasant. 
in unprecedented numtiers to ..nr farm, and factories, rail 
roads and mines. Their presence ha . yielded it. heurfft. « . 
well ns its evil result*.; but, however viewed, tie ‘dent Ameri¬ 
can life ha*, been rendered infruiMv mure complex by tea.on 
of their coming. The problem of the a .imitation of the 
alien ranks with the labor problem in it. gravity for tbe 
future welfare of America. 
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IV 

But the basic importance of the economic revolution to an 
understanding of modem America cannot be dismissed with 
a consideration of these concrete aspects of material and 
political development. What Mencken has termed, in sar¬ 
donic vein, “the whole, gross, glittering, excessively dynamic, 
infinitely grotesque, incredibly stupendous drama of Ameri¬ 
can life” has its sources in the new economic substructure of 
American society of the last sixty years. The high degree 
of specialization and the keen competition among individuals, 
exacted by the compulsions of modern existence, have lent a 
feverish intensity to living. Santayana has said of the con¬ 
temporary American, with an element of truth, that All his 
life he jumps into the train after it has started, and jumps 
out before it has stopped, and never once gets left behind or 
breaks a leg.” There is a tendency for the American people 
to live on the latest sensations and exhaust themselves with 
superficial emotions. The “pursuit of happiness, proclaimed 
by the Declaration of Independence as an inalienable right, 
has ceased to be a leisurely and beguiling occupation and has 
become a frenzied and breathless chase. The ceaseless 
activity and the jaded mental condition characteristic of the 
average American outside of business hours have led him to 
value brevity and hurry above all other virtues. Symptoms 
of this state of mind are to be found on every hand in 
“short orders” in the restaurants, vaudeville in the theaters, 
headline summaries in the newspapers, short stories m 
literature. 

The prodigious strides made by science in the modern 
period and the demand for industrial efficiency have placed a 
premium upon the cultivation of the practical and the actual 
in all departments of human thought and endeavor. In the 
sphere of education the older ideals of a liberal education 
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have been forced to yield to the demands for specialized and 
technical training. Due to the early importance of farming 
in our national economy, agricultural education was the first 
of the vocational subjects to Ite taken over hy the schools and 
the colleges. In the eighties the high school-, began to offer 
courses in manual training, business, and household econ¬ 
omy; and gradually these subjects found places in the college 
curriculum. Today, we are told on high authority, our 
schools are no longer “mere disciplinary iiuitutiuus where 
drill is given in the mastery of the rudiment s of knowledge" 
hut “institutions of democracy calculated to train for useful 
service in the office, the shop and the home, and intended to 
prepare young people for intelligent participation in the 
increasingly complex social ami jtulitical life of our demo¬ 
cratic society." The new direetion and ideal, of education 
have awakened a popular interest and support unknown to 
those simpler times when a mart who had mastered the 
"three K’s" eotdd cope sufficiently well with the problem, of 
life. 

In literature the romautie seliool typitied bv U« toper, 
Irving and Hawthorne has succumbed to the realistic art at 
Howells and James, the dialect and local color writing of 
Harte and Mark Twain, and the sociological fiction of Frank 
Norris and Upton Sinclair. Our writers jtereeived the 
literary possibilities presented hy the new America and 
sought to interpret and pltotograph the multifold arrets of 
the modern scene. An amazing new literature appeared, 
born of the people, for the fmople and by the people. 

The same influences coursed through American music. 
Before the < 'ivil War there was very little appreciation of 
music even hy cultivated people. That great conflict was 
fought hy soldiers singing song,, most of which had been 
composed in the < fid World. Since then, music has lirru 
both vulgarized and popularized, The principal output of 
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American composers has been “popular music, seeking' 
however crudely to express the new meanings and energies 
of American life. The period since Appomattox might be 
divided into the epoch of plantation melodies and “coon 
songs,” the era of “ragtime,” and the contemporary age of 
“jazz.” But the apostles of the higher forms of music have 
had no reason for discouragement. Although the output of 
serious American music has been comparatively small and 
often imitative, some compositions of genuine beauty and 
individuality have been produced, notably the work of 
Edward MacDowell. Every large city today has its symphony 
orchestra and music courses ) and American inventive genius 
has, by means of the phonograph, carried music of undying 
beauty into a million homes. 

In the field of history the social point of view has become 
the characteristic mark of the present generation of his¬ 
torians; and the very concept of an “economic interpretation 
of history” is the product of an industrial age. Contem¬ 
porary philosophy has become pragmatic in its treatment of 
ethics and naturalistic in dealing with the problems of meta¬ 
physics. Religion has turned from the contemplation of 
theological abstractions and is seeking to apply its precepts to 
the stubborn realities of modern life, or else to base its 
appeal upon the assurance of physical health as well as 
spiritual peace. Even the conservative spirit of the law has 
gradually undergone a process of socialization in an effort to 
adjust itself to living social, economic and political facts, 
and “mechanical jurisprudence” is reluctantly but inevitably 
yielding to the new school of “sociological jurisprudence. 

Perhaps most significant of all is the new political philos¬ 
ophy which, with each passing decade, has gained fresh 
converts among the leaders of public opinion. The former 
ideal of laissez fairs —the right of individuals to compete 
unrestrictedly with each other without governmental regula- 
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The present writer’s view as to the vital relationship of the 
economic revolution to an understanding ^ of all aspects of modern 
American life and society was presented m an article entiUed 1 ne 
Problem of Teaching Recent American History in the Historical 
Outlook , vol. xi (1920), pp. 352 - 355 . The first chapter of Charles 
Edward Merriam’s American Political Ideas , 1865-1917 (New York, 
1020) is a brilliant exposition of the fundamental factors of the 
oeriod. The same point of view has been worked out, with more or 
less conscious intent, in Charles A. Beard’s Contemporary American 
History, 1877-1913 (already cited), chaps. 11, m, »v, lx; Frederic L. 
Paxson’s The New Nation (Boston, 1915), especially chap, vi, Paul 
L. Haworth’s The United States in Our Own Times 1863-1920 (New 
York 1920), especially chap, x; and best of all m Charles Icamsdeli 
Lingley’s Since the Civil War (New York, 1920), chaps. 111, ix , xi, 

The most extensive treatment of the modern period of American 
history to 1017 may be found in vols. 22-27 of The American Nation: 
a K (Albert Bushnell Hart,, ed.; New York 1905-1918 
written by William Archibald Dunning, Edwin Erie Sparks, Davis 
R. Dewey, John H. Latane and Frederic Austin Ogg. These 
volumes give attention to social and economic factors as well as 
to political, constitutional and diplomatic developments. . 

The unity of the recent period is being clearly recognized by 
students of the cultural and intellectual history of the United States 
Of such volumes the following are particularly valuable. Charles 
F Thwing’s A History of Education in the United States Since the 
Civil War (Boston, 1910); Fred Lewis Pattee s A History of 
American Literature Since 1870 (New.York 1917); E1 ] w0< ?f 
Cubberley’s Public Education in the United States (already citedd, 
chaps, xi-xv; Charles Edward Merriam’s American Political Ideas, 
1863-1917 (already cited); and James Melvin Lees History of 
American Journalism (Boston, I9 I 7)> PP- 3 I 7-45°- 
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tick mtwt.r. os*' nu*; s'Aimrs 
i 

With the ratification of the nineteenth amendment (shortly 
before the presidential election of ,e\era! million, of 

women rev ived the right to use the ballot for the tir.t time, 
(downy predictions had been made, time and attain, that this 
extension of the suffrage boded ill for the welfare of the 
nation because of the inabilitv of the feminine imud to u>m 
prebend political matters. The election ha. receded far 
enough into the past for u , to see now, with cb-atei vision, 
that the chief obstacle in the way of intelligent voting by the 
women was not their fancied mental in in iot it y m {*o|ttie,il 
matters but rather the incapacity of the |*»hfical parties to 
make themselves intelligible to the women. 

What was so dramatically revealed in the campaign of 
npjo was not a new thing in our recent jt>>!ttical hi.torv. 
Every year has witnessed the entry <.f a milhoit or more 
new partners into our great democracy yotmg mm newly 
attaining the age of twenty-one, amt foreign !«»»« citizens 
fresh from their final naturalization pajwi •. I he ,r new 
voters have all been confronted with the same need to align 
themselves with {turtles that facet! the huge battalion* of 
women voters in iey». 

Hie importance of makiiij; a reasoned decision need not lx 
argued in a country in which the motive {tower of govern¬ 
ment is generated hy jarties. Such a choice would not lx, 

m 
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and should not be, the same for all voters; but it is supremely 
important that the selection, whatever it be, should be made 
upon the basis of unbiased information and of an indepen¬ 
dent judgment of the principles and policies for which each 
party stands. Hence if our government is to be motivated by 
the collective intelligence of the citizens, it follows that every 
facility should be afforded voters to discover the truth about 
the political parties through which they must act. 

Whatever may have been true of certain periods of the 
past, every new voter who has sought to cast a conscientious 
ballot in recent elections will agree that our democratic 
methods of government have failed at this critical point. 
There seems to be a conspiracy, not of silence but of volu¬ 
bility, to conceal the real meaning of parties. Efforts of 
intelligent citizens to penetrate the darkness and confusion 
surrounding party meanings have too frequently caused 
tVipm to react in disgust or in consequent indifference there¬ 
after to the political life of the nation; or else the individual, 
in lieu of anything better, has allowed his party loyalty to be 
dictated by the social pressures of the community in which he 
lives or by the inherited prejudices of his clan. 

One of the most alarming tendencies of contemporary 
times in the United States has been the steady decline in the 
proportion of citizens who perform their periodical functions 
at the polls. Not only is this true in state and local elections 
but in national elections as well. This tendency has been 
most marked since the McKinley-Bryan campaign of 1896, 
and its lowest point was reached in the last presidential con¬ 
test (1920) when about half of the citizens entitled to vote 
went to the polls. Many factors have contributed to this 
phenomenon, but an important element has undoubtedly been 
the failure of the major parties to convince the voters that 
they represent clearly differentiated bodies of opinion. 

The mental confusion of the average man is readily under- 
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stood when nutty signs lead him to he! ion* th.it there* art*, in 
{act, tin essential differences between the major parties. 
Thus, print' tu the national convention. of the presidential 
camjuign nf tu-*n. the Acre Y>'tk It rY-J, a t»;t-!itnStrum- 
eratic organ nt“ va*.» infUtenee, aum-tmeed in. u-.tdmev, tu 
support 11 erisert Hoover tor president tegutdle.. **i which 
party might nominate him. An*! fhr S\::uu{<i\‘ i .'vn»w./ i’.ol 
with itr> mammoth tea*liny; public caned upon the gteut 
parties to join in making Mr- Homer «h*it pie.idem ial 
choice. Mr. Hoover at that time wu. engaged in .terniv 
disavowing that he was a partv man in ;mv orthodox *mw* 
although he Mthseguentlv reaehe*! tSte * on* in ,tun that hr was 
a memtwr of the Keputthean party, TSte impic.Tm has 
undoubtedly won wi*!e acceptance in tin* comm v that the 
great jiarties art* like two arums that have hern at! mg upjto 
site each other for so long a time that they have int gotten 
the original cause of their ipiarrel. 

n 

How, then, can one learn what tin* parti**, stand for ? 
Party platforms originated bach in Jack .on**, *lav for the 
express purjawe of clarifying such matter , for the voter tit 
advance of the election; hut since that time. th**v have tended 
to degenerate into collections of plea-amt pettrtalitte. that 
are more likely to bewilder than enlighten the rngmimg v«,tet. 
The popular attitude toward them ha, Itrcumr om* *•! m»hf 
ference or cynicism, heeause of the prunene,. of a par tv to 
straddle the principal issues and its likelihood ot dtuegatduig 
its other pledge*. should it succeed m winning the «*U**iiou. 
Indeed it is not too much to say that tin* chief {mutton of a 
party platform today is one of internal ii»|*uit;m<e loir 
reasons that will lie noted later, the n picul platform is a 
treaty of amity designed to compose difference-, among die 
cordant elements of the jiarty for the duration of the earn* 
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paign and to permit the party to present a united front 

na*ainst the common enemy. f 

° One reads the platforms in vain for those statements of 
fundamental differences and tendencies which might consti¬ 
tute a clarion call to a citizen to identify thefmblic welfare 
with the one party rather than the other. When such at 
tempts at definition are made, as in the platformsofiqo, 
the promise falls far short of fulfillment It may he helpfu 
for the voter to learn from the Republican P latfo ™ 

“The trend of Democracy is toward socialism, whi 
Republican party stands for a wise and regulated individuaL 
ism”; but what is he to think upon discovering from the 
Democratic platform that “The Democratic pmdy ts he 
champion of equal rights and opportunities to all,^ the 
Republican party is the party of privilege and private 

“NeSto’these official declarations of party belief, the voter 

is forced to turn to partisan newspapers and campaign ora 

tors for the information he seeks. Here again he encounters 

. , 11 frii c-f- o lover for an unbiased and 

difficulties: who would trust a lover ror an 

dispassionate opinion of his sweetheart? A copy of the 

London Chronicle of May 8, 1766, yellowed with age^*- 

presses a conviction that bears the fresh impress _of truth 

oday, so far as party liegemen are concerned: Partyis 

fever that robs the wretch under its influence of common 

sense common decency, and sometimes common honesty, it 

subjects reason to the caprices of fancy, and misrepresents 

objects; ... we blame and pity bigotry and enthusiasm in 

religion ; . . . are party principles less reprehensible that, m 

a worse cause, are apt to intoxicate and disorder the brain 
and pervert the understanding?” The attitude of Jo 
Randdph of Roanoke toward the Whig party of his tune 
may be taken to represent the viewpoint ofthe°rthodox 
party man toward the opposition party. The Whigs, de- 
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dared Randolph, have exactly -even principle,, “live leaves 
and two fishes.” 1 letter Cor the voter than .me partisan 
organ are two nowspajtets tepte .rnting oppo-ite ude-t of the 
discussion; hut the determination ot the ttuth on the ha.ii of 
such evidence would re«|tiire the facubte. *4 art expert in 
historical reseatch and the wi-dout +*t a Solotmm, 

Perhaps in particular vase, there mav he oth»*i and less 
obvious channels of informath n open to the diligent seeker ; 
lmt in final analysis the conclusion t. tmavotdab!«» that the 
only way to ascertain the truth attorn pat tv ptimspin i. the 
thorny jtath of finding out how the jut tv 01 initiated, what 
intluenees shajied it. development, amt what seem to he its 
present sympathies and impulses In other winds, if join 
ical parties are, in any degree at all, robot esu and developing 
bodies of opinion, it i*. not wise to pa . . judgment on a party 
from the cross-section of it-, policies that is ,cd to one's 
ga/e in the heat and -.moke of a pas inn! at p..htt> ul urn- 
paign. Only front an timtoroul view, pioprtlv under .mod, 
can one arrive at a well e<m .ideted opinion ..mcemms; the 
present titucs* and future deveiopmrtil of partie,, 

til 

The Republican party is the younger of the two major 
parties, having lieeti founded within the memosv ot many 
men still living. It took form in the fall of t?\i j a.. a fu.jnti 
of the anti-slavery element, of the Wing and Dnitmrati, 
parties with the preexisting Free Sot ho . or "Fire 1 trmn 
erats.” Its fmtdamettta! tenet w.t, the mm extension of 
slavery beyond the southern state, in which the uishuitiou 
was deeply rooted; hut it waged battle with the "Slave 
Power*' it* all the effort*, of the latter to dictum the |#4icy of 
the government. The new party tjuiekSy attracted into its 
fold the wage earners of the northern vatic . and t.tmt of the 
newly-arrived immigrants, not only because of the inherent 
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■ + . nf „ 1ave labor an d free labor but, more specifically, 
l “Slave Power” to disomy free 

b '““e, in the western territories by the establishment of 
thfslavery system there. The issue was made unmistakably 
" Z Z m „„n people of the North when in June, i860 

President Buchanan, acting under southern taaumefcve^ 
ahomestead bill that had originated m the Republ fan 
ZTofRepresentatives. Through its generoim ideahsm 
STj^y also won h wide support among die church-goers 

° f ^eSo“ Znew Republican party was a radical, if 

with alarm, and on fceeveo^ ^ ^ ^ conttjbuted one 
LZSrs to encompass the defeat of die Republicans in 

Ne £e party was successful in whining the presidency 

within six years of its birth, pT P f Z 

the opposition party were sundered in * e . ca ^?”*V. Q { 

&e time President Lincoln was inaugurated in 1861, most o 

the slaveholding states had already declared themsdves out¬ 
side of the Union; and this new party, inexperienced, hetero 
e^eous and unaware of its own potential strength wa 
confronted with the most stupendous task that a political 
nar^ has evlr had to undertake in American history How 
fteLincoln administration mobilized the spiritual and mate- 
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rial resources of tin* North, pre-ierved the !'«),.» ;ui4 ahol- 
14)0.1 slavery is j'.irt of a larger story than the hi uorv of a 
single party; hut tlu* consequences wo if pregnant wuh 4g. 
uiticance f..r tlu* later development of the Republican |*artv, 
The very completeness nt the au.rv, ,iu,mt«>l l»v the 
Republicans in carrying; through their ant! Ttverv program 
became the party*-. greatest menace at the d.-.r ..j the wut, 
With tlte destruction of slavery and tin* "Marc Tower,“ 
there was no logical reason for tlu- cent mu,user of tlu- party 
of Lincoln an.i Servant trnlr. » new at:*! vital i-, ate, of j*«r- 
tnanent importance should fte added to the party etecd. 
How was the party to inmre *.e!f prr -mutton ■ l'be la 4 of 
reconstruct in# the South an*! -e* turn,; the right. of the 
freedmeu was a direct consequence ot the wat puhey of the 
Republicans; au<i for several year* after the war them etter 
gus were largely absorbed in dealing wish tin . M«nph*\ ,,n4 
unprecedented proiiietn, Meantime, mute power ltd 
set in motion hy the eemtomie revolution though which the 
country wu> then pa.ant*, "cte preparing to utppiv thr party 
witli tile badly needed new policies, 

Contrary to a widely itekl opinion t..duv, «u national 
Repulilicau platform hutl ever declared t'.a a psute, Stve t.otli 
prior to 187-', r.ave only the platform of when a dt-hh 
enitc* political play w;e. math* to cuptme the .tipcat of the 
irmi districts of I’emisylvania, Nevntlsrlrv., the Rrpnbli 
cans liad been forced to enact high protnttve },»tm . a. a w.u 
revenue measure; and under -belter of the >r rttuctmeut. u 
new and mighty manufacturing via.-, hud uiotr «it»* »m virtue, 
'Hie manufacturer*, the railroad rufetpti *cr, and the tuum- 
eial interests generally sought refuge in the dominant pat tv, 
demanded that protection he continued a, a ja-jttunmi policy 
of the government and shat other cue;grp. iiiiwair. he 
adopted to foster the materia! development .4 the nation 
The nationalistic teutirr of thr Repuhitcan puny, horn of the 
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Civil War, lent a certain idealistic tinge to all such demands; 
and from 1868 on, the party platforms began to reflect, 
pretty faithfully, the ideals and aims of the dominant eco¬ 
nomic interests of the age. The great tenets of Republican¬ 
ism during the remaining years of the century became such 
questions as the protective tariff and “sound money,” and in 
general a reluctance to cramp or curb the processes of busi¬ 
ness enterprise. The party had thus passed from a party of 
radical humanitarianism to a party of business conservatism. 

But the almost uninterrupted success of the Republicans 
for many years following the war cannot be accounted for 
solely by the new economic affiliations of the party. The 
party had won a deep and abiding hold on the affections of 
the people of the North because, as it seemed to many, it had 
been the instrument of Providence in saving the nation in its 
time of trial and stress. The political thinking of the gen¬ 
eration which had taken part in the war was dominated by 
that great crisis; and to the minds of many northerners it 
was nothing short of disloyalty to the flag to vote anything 
but the straight Republican ticket. For twenty-five years 
following the war, Republican platforms opened with im¬ 
passioned reminders of the past glories of the party; and 
campaign orators of the party lost no chance to assail the 
opposition party as traitors in the late war. In political par¬ 
lance such manoeuvres were called “waving the bloody 
shirt”; and the effectiveness of this practice was heightened 
by the generous bids for the soldier vote which the Republi¬ 
cans made through pension legislation. These emotional 
appeals furnished Republican leaders with a means of 
diverting public attention at times when the party was guilty 
of bad government and made it possible to develop almost 
undisturbed their new economic policies. James G. Blaine, 
one of the great party chieftains of the period, is an example 
of a man who never tired of “waving the bloody shirt,” but 
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his political integrity h.m twn forever clouded in American 
history by his dubious, if nut iSiicit. reUtiutm, while in public 
(tusition, with railroad corporatiutii. 

tv 

Let us now turn aside from the Republican party as that 
j,treat organisation had developed hv tb.e cln.mg vc;u s of the 
nineteenth century and eon-ider the record of u-, chief rival, 
the Democratic party. The bistort of the Urmueiatie party 
may, in » >vn%\ tw said to he eoes-tenave with that of the 
Constitution, although in its early years the paitv was as 
often called Republican as I Jem. st atic. It made it , appear 
mice in Washington's administration as a protest against the 
aristocratic ami eentrali/iti|; feudemies of the Fedeialkt 
party then in power. Coder the leader slap of Thomas 
Jefferson it gathered to itself the aipport of the agricultural 
interest northern fanner*, southern planter, and w»Mrtu 
pioneers and in the fomth presidential ek»linn tiKont it 
swept the Federalists into a defeat fiutii which they nevei 
recovered. For the lira umv rear, of the mum-ruth ten 
tury the party dominated the national polui* al eue and was 
even more continuously in power than the Rrpul.Ii> an* have 
been since then. Crnler it-* second gtrat lr.td<i, \mhrvv 
Jackson, the party received a new impiti .e towaol demur 
racy; so that it has limi said that jetfei ,oit stood for govern - 
ment "of the jteople ami fur the jieopte" while Jack .on added 
"by the people,” 

Shortly after Jackson’-, retirement, the pm tv entered upon 
a new phase of it*, development when it fell under the con 
trol of its southern leaders and beeamr devoted to the ad¬ 
vancement of pro-slavery interest >, '(!tu, it happened that 

in the twenty*year jieriod brfuie the outbreak of the Civil 
War the 1 Jemorrat. insensibly eame to lay !«•.. euipha .i > on 
popular rights and to stress mcrcusiitgU dm trine*» and priu- 
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the other rcnnm'tl their full j»i*iiical their mile 

brtUm antipathy fur Use Republican pasty w.t. ummcrahly 
deepened hv v memories ut the in.'.;: .!tmtun period. 
The southern whiten promptly dcpiired the r.r,,j.<r> of the 
stittius*t*; atul the evi'oit federate state. imitrted luti-ata! 
polities an a solidly Democratic section, Herat- the ‘Solid 
South" constituted a substantial tun hit- about which tin* 
Democrats of the N’orlli might rvf*vt to rebuild their pasty. 
It meant, for instance, in the election of i.^t ninety live 
electoral votes, out of a total of three bundled smH .ufr tune, 
which the party amid scum- for it. candidate with.<ut an 
effort ;md irrespective of the issues at staked To thi. it te 
dueihte minimum might ordinarily he added the electoral 
votes of the other evslave ‘Hates, Mi. omi, Hrmtu hy, 
Maryland ami Delaware, amounting in iKA* to thirty five. 

Furthermore, the umeomidemv of the RepuMi. an. in 
their national administration furnished *"ucilent op;*-*) turn 
ties for the Demoeratic minority. The pre.idm* *>> Dm 
eral Grant was marked !>-, a series of .caudal. ate! revelation, 
of corruption which iuroUed many high mb i d . of site ;.;<n ■ 
eminent. Republican mistake,. >j«-!!ed Drum, uttc oop-a 
Utility. The Democrats took advantage of tin* situation to 
nominate Samuel J, Tildeti, who had won a icjnttation n« 
reform in Xew York jioliticand supported hy a wide .ptead 
[Kiputar dissatisfaction, they almost ua eeded m elect mu 
him in the campaign of iHyn, Warned by this rxjwi truer, 
the Republican-* became more caution* in the type of «;mdi 
dates they nominated and in their conduct in otiae; and 
Democratic fortunes again ebbed until what the Repnb 
lieau organization, in defiance of the protr t * of Thr»»4ore 
Roosevelt and other young leader. of the pally, <dieted 
James (». Blaine a-, their presidential nominee The Drino 

s TItr limi hrrafc m ilir ttului Smik vmim m t*n## mhtu JVtmrnw it* 
«Iritwf«l w#fr m ibiiliftf, 
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found himself l^f 1 “ *'/, » T'. • • ’ • 

irtUv ' " ‘ ^ ' ' ' ' 

dsuwe^ ‘ . . .. ,, - i - ' 

course of uullation ;, „ , ( , 

party with a condnulm* ■■■ . , ■, . ■ , 

Cleveland’s ' ' 

had definitely untum..'' • , ■ , ■ 

rjg'Zt'T:* tr;..-. - ■ - 

dogged determi»ati*'«i to ri!t«»ss',*" ■ *■•• •• - 

wanting of irennum-*; and m ■■■ ’ ' ' ' 

same relationship to the ,.*■> ' 

Jefferson and - * •-■ >■ 5 ' 

the party. The IkiMm'rat* rta*t t •' * ' ' 

a party regenerated, ;i’> i«4r**>S si ^ ' '=.'■• ' ' J 

was defeated ou itr ku* ■*» r ‘“ * :V ’"" ' ‘ ^ 

didly vindicated four year. t»vi 

him and his party tu the v/»j;Uo1 - •*, ,/ • ■• 


f 

A new era—the pri* .cut «,t '' • ' ' r 

Republican and y.M -•■■•>■ -•*■ " 

Prior to that time ttrithn fast* ?.»? ? • > ’ 1 

concrni for the wdfitfp ?l*,r tt.H;',* ' s 
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or tin* smalt business men. Neither path had advm-ated 
policies that were designed, first and forem-M, »„ b,.»er t |„, 
conditions ».£ tho«e ordinary mni mu! w,,mr» who 
thi' great hulk <•£ the" people, Patty H*,tic, had been Imyety 
by the tugs and pretstuei of tin* tom. burning mo 
m»mk- life of tin* nation, 'In thi* rnrmtraycmrM »( tht* 
investment of capital/* so William How,aid Taft MR m' 
“we nearly transferred complete |*»tshca1 power to tho,r wins 
controlled corporate wraith, an.I nr nerr in danger of a 
plutocracy," While these influence . were ehtrfH felt by the 
party which was in almost euntimtou, com tot dmon* the 
period, the Democratic party by no mease. escaped them 
Roth parties ordinarily ;«ted on the .H.itmption { | uf t },e 
welfare of the tailing masse*, would uufomatie.'tllv follow 
Irani the prosperity at* the manufactures'', and financier>», 

Although old party leader*. cm ,t.mt|v mimmnm.l eh,, 
amount of economic distress atid .mid discontent caw-rd by 
the rapid industrial development, the le.. toitmiatr ela v.v, 
had sought, from time to time, p, voice then- psofe.t, thr*sti ; H 
sfiecial parties orgaimud for the purple, p| |r , r {Wlf £. 
were invariable imprumi .mg at;d .hurt hve.| mud in tHo.t 
when tut upheaval of angry farmer, created the People* , 
party and (tolled itn*rc than *me million vote, in thr pieddcu 
tial election, a greater utimhet than the ditlereutr between 
the total vote.', of the Democratic and Republican candidate., 

I he Populists declared in their platform that they were nut 
to lie deceived by "the struggles of the two great (uditital 
parties for power and plunder" during the W-t tjuarter- 
century ttor by their more recent "uproar of a -,ham battle 
over dte^anfl"; and they proclaimed that the well being of 
the "plittn jienple" was bottomed tt|xm the adoption of the 
free ami unlimited coinage of silver at the ratio of sixteen 
to one, 

Now, free silver ’ is a problem of higher economics whose 
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implications were no better understood in the nineties by the 
verltuse controversialists of either side than they are by the 
average person today. Certainly the issue represented no 
reasoned conviction on the part of the untutored “plain 
people" who saw in it their great hope of economic redemp¬ 
tion. For them it signified something infinitely more: it was 
a symbol, a Merlin’s wand, with which to destroy the 
iuupiitous power of “Wall Street” and “Big Business” in 
the national government. Thus, “free silver,” however ill- 
conceived the issue may have been, represented the first 
stentorian demand for a consideration of homely and purely 
human interests in national politics. 

Since the injection of this disturbing spirit into the politi¬ 
cal arena, party politics in this country has undergone a 
profound change. Fearful of the vote-getting strength of 
the new issue, the Democratic party under the leadership of 
William Jennings Bryan declared for “free silver” in their 
platform of although Cleveland and many other eastern 
Democrat'* temporarily left the party rather than lend their 
countenance to the doctrine. A mighty campaign followed; 
and hy the election of McKinley the issue in its temporary 
and exigent form was forever discredited. But its living 
.pint had found a lodging place in the national councils of 
both parties. 

By Bryan the new impulses were transmuted and extended 
and enriched until they embraced all varieties of reforms 
that tended to a broader recognition of human rights in 
government. The Republican organization yielded more 
slowly to the new influences; but by the accident of McKin¬ 
ley's death in 19m, a man came into the presidency whose 
instincts responded strongly to the need of ameliorating the 
conditions of the masses and who popularized the new 
gospel. Under the inspiration of Bryan and Roosevelt, a 
group of young leaders sprang up in each party, demanding 
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the i i IViy !!»■,;*>“ an-! ;t ary; 

ti.»n fry flu* in the of ” liuse new 

Iwlflli-ifA. war i’iunh sr,i .11*.s hy the vll't tr.ub'i -.hiji, 

tlm-bm! ;in*l hi. ftiemh, tU'imxm s*»! fhr Ht t,iuio*t«m’' *»t 
Ihr IUnmuratir jam. “<urJjMt" Urjah':, ,tu. nme,l at 
the ''ji|iiltT>H|*Sjv oi o»!u?r'‘ ;m4 hm. f At tXr (■uy, ) r.,nr t m , 

(U'lliir-« .i{ fH'j y U»m. H *l!i J'.O tie» Metc )>*{»* |||<, 

strnrttve f.uiiutial warfare. the jnuyfr-, .Hr v, in;;., lufflmj; 
wilh the nut„>ivafivi* element'. Or sin* *.f 

I»*lk-y, altlimis;!* *hi* four foliom lu*. u hmi 

enmn;h to enable the jam omnii.* torn tu maintain 
a unih'ti font ,tn dnlmn 4a}-. Thru- moital ,litlW»we. 
cnn.litute tin* iiiii'tt •.tiikuijr s'haurlrmti. . ,.f jaity |«, ( Snka 

t*«lay, 411*1 ftU'ni'.h the *luri dement of «'i risuj-,iii , tm - 
til arm rat t!»r *.i‘.;mth.m,e .4 »h,. *,M jamr,. 

^thi* k'lMrcn tli*> j<M,r»r • , am! n»» ,*>» viiiu*> 

within eaeh jam mai hr hkrnr.i t,* »,ur rml 

hdnj' ujt at *»«»* time ami tlti* t af aiothrr, an i when mis,* 
end of tlm KrjmMi* un >.»,*»*aw ». h» S ;h, ,t dam .4 mtbirmr. k. 
st*t in notion whhh n.iially .'um*. thr *>$,*. M ir a-,.I <*« tin- 
1 H'dioyintic see >;uv to *i a\ utt*I ,'«kv , rr a A faay je*<tew 
of last rSivtiuii- Will i!«*niMH'iti4tr thr tmth »4 tht. -.tatentm!. 
In mn* the mtumatiir Mekmlry ».« thr hVjm!»!u.m ti»hrt 
0H«>’.t'4 tin* jtr..|;rr .4ve Henan at it nimh-Sate tit van. In 
ny» ; | thr ,ivr Ki-jtttMhari k,.,. M nrlt h i, nomitaftHl 

attain*4 tStr rt.irmalivt* Urmoa.tt J'.ttkrt I h r va 

tivt* Rrj.tthinan f.tft h.mlr.l in with »b- j.i.ytrv.tu* 
Iryiiti, hunt >t;u, lutft tin* itsfrtnr. mr .jtuud in tlr 
Ki*|»«!4u;m jatfy tratht**! tin* htraJaiif; thr (tut 

hrion, were m lutHjr, wiiiitn; to |» 4 r t» i( |r*t tin* ,: W 
Jiii* mjtthtr ut^itti/atmn rrt»Mm(»a»r'4 tinsr uw-rtuittu* 
.st.unlitrtl lH-itm I at*, am! thr Imhtns; rJi tumJ . 4 mh.j.tmft (hr 
mm K I rtwtmivr j,,rty 1 ' ami .H^aM | () 
rttm out.sitk* the jiarty, nlfrmS a.s thrir onnlntaie the trtrrati 
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progressive, Roosevelt. The Democrats nominated Woodrow 
Wilson, who described himself as a “progressive with the 
brakes mi," Since Taft ran a bad third, it appeared for the 
moment that the progressive spirit had completed its conquest 
of the old parties. Four years later, however, the old fer¬ 
ment was at work again, with Wilson as the progressive 
1 )cu»tKTatie candidate and 1 lughes supported by the conserva¬ 
tive Republicans. In itgio the voters were once more pre¬ 
sented with the choice between a conservative Republican and 
a Democrat of progressive antecedents. 

For the conscientious voter the situation has thus become 
sadly complicated, inasmuch as the progressive wings of the 
opjto'iiug parties have more points of similarity than the 
opjHidte wings of the same party. This baffling situation 
ha> tended to wear down old-time party distinctions and has 
made it eu.,y for a Roosevelt Republican to become a Wilson 
Demoetat or for a Cleveland Democrat to become a Taft 
Republican. The growth of the independent vote has been 
a significant development of recent campaigns. In a more 
important sense, this situation has served to impair the 
effectiveness of the old parties as agencies of the popular 
will. Many of the outstanding legislative measures of the 
eoufemjHirary era have been the product not of concerted 
party .action hut of tcmjiorary combinations of like-thinking 
group-, of opposite parties in Congress. Such laws as the 
following taunot, with any degree of accuracy, be labeled 
“Republican'' or “Democratic": the federal income tax 
amendment, popular election of senators, federal restriction 
of child tabor, the literacy test for immigrants, conservation 
of natural resources, national prohibition, and the federal 
grant of woman suffrage. Although almost any of these 
measures might have furnished material for clearcut party 
cleavage, most of them were the product of the progressive 
memliers of the two parties acting in conjunction. 
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Is there, tS’.en, mi residue of prmcijde . j- ., V m 

jiatliks which belongs distinctly eK to tb- -me j\utv uglier 
than to the other; 1 A further evirmruttou of the record ,.f 
tin* parties in recent years nm -4s*‘4 ..-sue light n^m this 
jwint, \W used i<* W told that the Jfrpuhby.n . vt.'xd fur a 
broadly national police han't! upon a hb-ud ; or, ,‘iia ti« >n of 
the (.'.institution, whereas the Ib-tsmaa*. were • n ret om , 
struetiuni itu desiring to enhance the power of thr states at 
the expense of tin* natiuti.il government; Inn, a-, has been 
shown elsewhere in this volume, tin . dAtim tion has huikeri 
down In practice. 1 

In the absence of fundamental constitutional differences, 
let tw turn t** a eotniiler.ition of what are M-uallv tonddeird 
as |«trty measures. In an effort to solve the itu-t ‘jnesijojg 
the Democrat,-, enacted the Federal Trade l ommt. .ion Act 
of Ifft.p 'Ha* I hi .ie principle of the law had. however, hmj 
urged upon t ungrevi for adoption hv VtrMmt R. u .rcrit 
again arrd again, and tire Republican pbts'o;ns of tot,? hid 
pledged its adoption in r;t ,r |‘aft .fnnrld hr rrrlrcte I, TIT. 
difference between promise art-1 fuhdmcnt . ,umoi rightly Sir 
laid to congenita! party difference; or he talar, as a enter run 
of Republican hail faith and I >omo; ratic {*•* fonsrancr; hut, 
rather, it represented a difference in the relative prepared- 
raw of the public mind for the auumpkdimrnt of the 
reform. 

I he organization of the federal re rrve banking .v ,tem in 
Hff,! was another great Jaw passed by the DemocuM 
although the prehminai y mvr .ligatim?. f„ r ?| ;i , M , r; , (t „. p j, ; „| 
het'ii made by a Repubii* an comim.auu dm mg the Taft 
administration. In the details of the phot, a real differente 
of party principle emerged, for the Demo.rats m ranting 
the law conferretl upon the government dsm* control over 
the banks whereas the Rrpubhian * had de are I thr central 
management to lit* directed by the bank. ihrtiHc!ve>. 

* 8«* up, 413 4**. 
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The tariff is another question that has stirred both parties 
to legislative expression in recent years. The results present 
an interesting contrast between the theory and the practice of 
the Democrats in this matter. Measured by actual perform¬ 
ance, the Democrats do not stand for a tariff for revenue 
only but merely for a less degree of protection than do their 
opponents. Both parties are agreed upon the desirability of 
an expert tariff commission as an aid in tariff legislation. 

In the matter of labor legislation, a difference between the 
parties is to be found. The Democratic party has been 
more inclined to lend an ear to the demands of the working¬ 
men than has been the Republican. Without going into 
detail, the best evidence of this is to be found in the fact that 
since 1908, when the practice originated, the officers of the 
American Federation of Labor have given their endorsement 
to the Democratic national ticket. 

In foreign affairs the attitude of the parties is more diffi¬ 
cult to define even though questions of foreign relations have 
bulked large in some recent campaigns. In 1900 the Repub¬ 
licans stood squarely for the acquisition of insular depen¬ 
dencies in distant parts of the globe, whereas the Democrats 
denounced Republican “imperialism” and protested against 
the United States becoming involved in “so-called world 
politics, including the diplomacy of Europe and the intrigue 
and land grabbing of Asia.” But by the time of the cam¬ 
paign of 19x6 the Democrats were fully alive to the necessity 
of “so-called world politics,” in their own meaning of the 
term, and they endorsed President Wilson’s proposal of a 
league of nations. Four years later they gave their support 
to the Covenant framed at the Paris Peace Conference, 
whereas the Republicans, divided in opinion among those 
who favored the Covenant, those who wanted a different 
covenant and those who wanted no league at all, framed a 
platform which contained crumbs of comfort for all three 
groups. The fact is that the league issue, which had one of 
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its strongest supporters in ex-President Taft, was ill adapted 
to partisan uses. A careful review of the diplomatic prac¬ 
tice of the two parties would show, I think, that, in general, 
Republican foreign policy has been firmer, being more con¬ 
scious of the needs of our overseas trade and tending to 
become aggressive; whereas the international policy of the 
Democrats has been postulated on more idealistic grounds 
and has tended to be less practical in its results. 

From such evidence as the foregoing, it is fair to conclude 
that there is today no basic disagreement between the old 
parties as to theory of government; nor does either party 
take issue with the existing economic organization of society. 
The difference between the parties is largely one of point of 
view, partly one of temperament. Both parties are oppor¬ 
tunistic in their statesmanship, waiting for issues to arise 
and cry for attention before formulating a definite policy for 
dealing with them. But, as the foregoing examples suggest, 
the Republicans approach public problems with the predis¬ 
positions of the successful financier and large business man, 
while the Democrats incline to consider public questions 
from the standpoint of the small business man and of the 
laboring man who is on the make. As a result the Repub¬ 
licans tend to cling to the concrete benefits and positive 
achievements of the past, whereas the Democrats are likely 
to respond more quickly to demands for social and economic 
reform through changes in the laws. 

VI 

This discussion has, for the most part, proceeded on the 
assumption that there are only two parties in American 
politics; and so far as the vast majority of the voters is con¬ 
cerned, the assumption is entirely valid since, save on two 
occasions, no third party has ever cast more than a negligible 
percentage of the total popular vote. Nevertheless, minor 
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parties cannot be ignored since some unforeseen develop¬ 
ment might conceivably convert one of them into a major 
party, just as back in the fifties the Republican party 
crowded the Whig party out of existence. 

Minor parties, in our modern sense, began to make their 
appearance with the election of 1872. They were the 
inevitable accompaniments of the maladjustments of society 
1 teva■aimed by the great economic revolution following the 
Civil War. 'Hie aggrieved classes regarded the old parties 
as defenders of the ttew capitalistic order, and they saw 
relief only in the establishment of their own political parties. 
The wage earners of the cities were especially active in such 
movements although some of the most promising parties 
were launched hy the western farmers. In rapid succession 
candidates were nominated ami platforms adopted by such 
par tie. ns the labor Reformers, the Greenbackers, the 
Dinted laborites, the Union I-thorites and the Populists; 
them platforms demanded such reforms as fiat money, the 
eight hour day, prohibition of Chinese immigration, govern¬ 
ment control of railroads and corporations, the taxation of 
swollen income;, and “free silver." All these parties suf¬ 
fered fur- lack of experienced political leadership and their 
inability to secure the funds necessary to sustain a continuous 
j*;irty ciri^ini/illkm. 

In ttya the ranks of the minor parties were enlarged by a 
political organization of a new type: the Socialist Labor 
pa,tv, This {Kitty and its subsequent embodiments have 
denounced the efforts of other minor parties to secure social 
amelioration as mere palliatives, and have offered instead a 
comprehensive program for the complete reorganization of 
•oeieiv and government. Politically the chief asset of the 
Socialist , has been the fact that they have visualized for the 
voter the ultimate goal toward which their philosophy tends. 
In a practical sense they have benefited from the fact that 
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they have never been in power in the nation, and therefore 
their platform professions are unsullied by the mistakes, 
compromises and ineptitudes of a party that is responsible 
for the everyday conduct of the government. The Socialist 
vote exceeded nine hundred thousand in 1912 and again in 
1920 but has not as yet won a single electoral vote. The 
Prohibition party founded in 1872, the Socialist Labor party 
established in 1892, and the American Socialist party organ¬ 
ized in 1901 have enjoyed the longest continuous existence of 
any of the minor parties now in politics. 

Despite the inferior vote-getting power of minor parties, 
they have undoubtedly performed a vital function in our 
political development. They have sometimes proved the 
means by which important new issues have been forced upon 
the reluctant attention of the old parties. This was the case 
in 1896 when the Democrats took over the great Populist 
issue of “free silver,” and again in President Wilson’s first 
administration when the Democrats undermined the strength 
of the Progressives by enacting most of their ideas into laws. 
Such pressure, however, is effective only when the strength 
of the third parly has reached threatening proportions. In a 
more general way, minor parties have served a useful educa¬ 
tional purpose in directing the attention of the people to great 
problems as yet unthought of and accustoming them to the 
consideration of novel ideas of public policy. 

It is possible, however, that minor parties have played 
their most important role as a safeguard to the peaceful and 
orderly development of American society. Under our sys- 
tern of government any group of malcontents have the right 
to hold a convention, launch a new party in a fever heat of 
excitement and enthusiasm, and give full release to their re- 
pressed emotions in a glowing statement of their grievances. 

ere there is no occasion for secret conspiracy and under¬ 
ground plotting, minor parties become the safety-valve of 
social discontent. 
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The continual formation of new parties argues, on the 
whole, a healthful condition of the public mind. The eternal 
striving for improvement, the “divine discontent” of the 
poet, is the source of life in a progressive nation. 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 

Every important party in American history has had one or more 
eulogistic historians; but efforts at impartial characterization and 
description have been comparatively few. The new school of politi¬ 
cal scientists, represented by such men as James Bryce, M. Ostro- 
gorski, Charles A. Beard, Henry Jones Ford, Frank J. Goodnow, A. 
Lawrence Lowell, Jesse Macy, Woodrow Wilson, James A. Wood- 
bum and P. Orman Ray, have devoted careful study to the structure 
and functions of parties. But the historical significance of parties 
has not as yet received adequate treatment although illuminating 
brief discussions may occasionally be found in the general histories 
of the United States, in historical monographs and in treatises on 
American government. The discussion of James Bryce in The 
American Commonwealth (2 v.; New York, # 1888, and many later 
editions), vol. ii, chaps, liii-lvi, is almost classic; and the summaries 
in Charles A. Beard’s American Government and Politics (New 
York, 1910, and later editions), pp. 103-125, and Jesse Macy’s 
Political Parties in the United States, 1846-1861 (New York, 1900), 
chap, iii, are of much value. Third Party Movements Since the Civil 
War (Iowa City, 1916) by Fred E. Haynes is the only book on that 
subject, and it should be supplemented by Morris Hillquit’s History 
of Socialism in the United States (New York, 1903). 
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73i 99~i00‘ } in colonial life, 73- 
75 j ^^nounced by Declaration 
of Independence 77-78; status 
in Confederation Period, 79- 
80;^ as exemplified by Consti¬ 
tution 80-81; as Federalist 
ideal, 56; during Washington’s 
presidency, 82-83; as modified 
o y 0 Jeffersonian Republicans, 
04-86; as modified by Jackson¬ 
ian Democracy, 88-89; as af- 

f ^ t€ \ d K slave fy> 90-91, 92 ; as 
attected by early industrialism, 
91-92; as. affected by Civil 
y£ ar > 93 ; in period since Civil 
War, 94-99; bibliographical 
note, 100-102. See also Democ- 
racy; Jacksonian Democracy. 
Articles of Confederation, a 
feeble instrument, 184-185; as 
a rights document, 221; 
efforts to amend, 190-191; vio¬ 
lated by adoption of Constitu- 
tion, 194-195. See also Con- 
federation period, 

Baer, George F., on mission of 
wealthy class, 96-97. 

Barnes, Harry E., on beginning 
of modern times, 245. 

Bassett, John S., on North Caro¬ 
lina loyalists, i68n.; as author, 
182, 219. * 

Beard, Charles A., significance 
in American historiography, 
7 i; his researches in eco¬ 
nomics of Constitution, 192* 
as author 71, 158, i 9 8, jgg] 
264, 265, 287. ’ 

Becker, Carl L., as author, 182. 
Beecher, Henry Ward, on men- 
ace of organized money, 250. 
Beer, George Louis, as economic 
historian, 71; as author, 181- 
182. 

Blaine, James G., reason for 
defeat in 1884, 16-17; his 

nomination opposed by Roose¬ 
velt, 276; standing as states¬ 
man, 251, 273-274. 


Brigham, Albert P., as author, 
45 ; 

British commercial system, ef¬ 
fect on colonies, 53-54. 

Bruce, H. Addington, as author, 

1 5o. 

Bryan,. William Jennings, as 
political leader, 279; as presi¬ 
dential candidate, 280. 

Bryce, James, as author, 100, 
287. 

Buckle, Henry Thomas, as au¬ 
thor, 44-45. 


Calhoun, Arthur W., as au- 
thor, 101 159, 264. 

Calhoun, John C., as southern 
statesman, 65; changes con¬ 
stitutional views, 2 37-238; as 
author, 101, 228. 

Channing, Edward, as author 
183. 

Chase, Salmon P., on presiden¬ 
tial levees, 88. 

Civil War, geographic influences 
? n > 4 !- 42 ; economic causes of, 
07-08; economic factors in, 68; 
foreign-born soldiers in, 12- 
13; women in, 142-145; effect 
°n southern aristocracy, 93; 
effect on political radicalism, 
119-120; effect on parties, 271- 
272,. 275; as close of Middle 
Period, 246. 

Henry, as representative 
of. West, 63, 202; seeks to 
unite Northwest and North¬ 
east, 41-42, 64. 

Cleveland, Frederick A., as au- 
thor, 101. 

Cleveland, Grover, as reformer, 
251; as violator of state 
rights, 240; as party leader, 
277; on Democratic opportu¬ 
nism, 277; hostile to Bryan, 
279, 280. J ’ 

Colonial period, as part of an¬ 
cient American history, 245- 
246; geographic influences af- 
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fecting, 24-25, 31-32, 33-37; 
economic influences affecting, 
50 - 54 ; colonizing motives of 
English, 3-4, 51; cosmopolitan 
population, 3, 5-6; lays cul¬ 
tural foundations, 2-3; selec¬ 
tive effects of colonization, 
109; aristocratic character of 
life in, 73-75; position of 
women m, 127-131; literature 
on, 181-182. 

Colonization. See Colonial 
period. 

Columbus, Christopher, blun¬ 
ders into America, 1; his voy¬ 
age as international enterprise, 
2; geographic influences in his 
voyage, 24, 29-30; economic 
reasons for his voyage, 49-50. 
Commons, John R., as author, 
102, 218-219. 

Confederation period, conditions 
^ing, 79-80, 114, 184-188, 
188-190. See also Articles of 
Confederation. 

Conservatism, defined, 103-106; 
as relative term, 106-107; 
varying degrees of, 107; allies 
of, 108-109; as affected by 
westward movement, 109; as 
affected by generations of 
American history, 113-122; of 
rural population, 255; signifi¬ 
cance in American history, 
122-123; bibliographical note, 
124-125. See also Generations 
of American history; Radical¬ 
ism. 

Constitution, motives animating 
movement for, 188-189; eco¬ 
nomic influences in adoption 
of, 54, 189-198; attitude of 
convention toward democracy, 
80-81; analysis of, 81, 193- 
194; campaign to ratify, 194- 
198; Hamilton’s opinion of, 
26; viewed as experiment, 81- 
82; and state rights, 221-222; 
bibliographical note on eco¬ 
nomic aspects of, 198-199. 


Cubberley, Ellwood P., on con¬ 
trast between Lincoln’s time 
and present 247-248; as au¬ 
thor, 219, 264, 265. 


Declaration of Independence 
as charter of democracy, 77* 
quoted, 77-78; application to 
American conditions,, 78 131* 
produced by new generation 
X l 4; contemporary reception 
or, 178; as viewed by south¬ 
erners, 91. 

Democracy (political), as theme 
of American history, 72; in 
colonial period, 74; as ’ex¬ 
pressed in Declaration of In¬ 
dependence, 77 - 78 ; criticised 
m .federal Convention, 80-81; 
aided by immigrants during 
Federalist regime, 7-8; de- 
nounced by Federalists, 84; as 
■Republican ideal, 57; during 

Jeffersonian regime, 84-86; 

affected by frontier, 34, 39, 41, 
43 > 53 ? 75 “ 76 ; movement for 
manhood suffrage, 86-87, 216; 
opposed by Kent and others’, 
87; bestowed on male negroes, 
93 ; agitation for since 1900, 
97 ; acquired Jby women, 98; 
as test of radicalism, 105-106; 
literature on, 101. See also 
Aristocracy; Jacksonian De¬ 
mocracy. 

Democratic party, origin of, 274; 
economic basis of, 57-58; his¬ 
tory of, 274-281; principles 
under Jackson, 117, 274; de¬ 
fection of Calhounites, 66; 
dominated by southern lead¬ 
ers, 66-68, 238, 274-275; con¬ 
stitutional doctrines of, 238- 
242; effect of Civil War on, 
275 - 277 ; and Solid South, 276; 
under Cleveland’s leadership, 
277; contrasted with present- 
day Republican party, 269, 281- 
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Diplomacy of the United States. 
See Foreign relations; Mon¬ 
roe Doctrine. 

Discovery of America, signifi¬ 
cance of, 1; geographic influ¬ 
ences affecting, 24, 29-30; eco¬ 
nomic influences affecting, 49- 
50; as beginning of modern 
history, 245. 

Douglas, Stephen A., on Repub¬ 
lican party, 68; on Dred Scott 
decision, 239. 

Dunning, William A., on Ban¬ 
croft as historian, 211; as au¬ 
thor, 265. 

Economic Influences in Ameri¬ 
can History, contrasted with 
geographic influences, 49; in 
discovery and exploration, 49- 
50; in colonization, 3-4, 51- 
52; in promoting colonial an¬ 
tagonisms, 52-53; in British 
imperial policy, 53-54? in 
American Revolution, 54, 165- 
168; in movement for Consti¬ 
tution, 54, 189-198; in diplo¬ 
macy, 54-55, 56, 67; in early 
party development, 55-58; in 
politics of Middle Period, 58- 
68; in Civil War, 68; since 
Civil War, 69; bibliographical 
note, 69-71, 182, 198-199. See 
also * Economic interpretation 
of history; Economic revolu¬ 
tion in United States. 

Economic interpretation of his¬ 
tory, defined, 47; relation to 
Socialism, 47-48; as phrased 
by Madison, 48-49; contrasted 
with geographic interpretation, 
49; applied to American his¬ 
tory in Marxian sense, 70-71; 
phrase not in Cyclopedia , 71; 
admitted limitations of, 71; 
product of an industrial age, 
263. See. also Economic in¬ 
fluences in American history. 

Economic revolution in United 
States, significance of, 246- 


248, 248-249; causes of, 248; 
three aspects of, 249; effect 
on Henry Adams, 250; effect 
on political leadership, 250- 
252; effect on parties, 272-273; 
transportation aspect of, 252- 
254; agricultural aspect of, 
254-255; industrial aspect of, 
255 “ 259 ; effect on American 
diplomacy, 259-260; influence 
on American life and culture, 
261-262; effect on political 
philosophy, 2 62-263 ; biblio¬ 
graphical note, 264-265. 

Education in United States, rise 
of Catholic schools, 10; Ger¬ 
man influence on, 20; in colo¬ 
nial period, 74-75; beginnings 
of free public, 86; movement 
for free public, 89-90, 205, 208, 
209-210; for women, 130, 135, 
140, 141, 149-150; establish¬ 
ment of colleges in Jacksonian 
period, 214; present objectives 
of education, 261-262. 

Eliot, Charles W., on colonial 
women, 127. 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo, as femi¬ 
nist, 140; as exponent of 
Transcendentalism, 212; on 
craze for communities, 214; as 
author^ 125, 210, 219. 

Exploration, geographic condi¬ 
tions of, 30-31; economic in¬ 
fluences affecting, 50-51. 


Fairchild, Henry P., as author, 
21, 22. 

Farmers’ movements, geographic 
basis of, 43; economic basis 
of, 254; opposed to plutocracy, 
96; Granger movement, 253- 
254; Greenback movement, 

255; Populism, 255. See also 
Economic revolution in United 
States. 

Farrand, Max, on immigration, 
19; on nature of Constitution, 
193; as author, 21. 
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^4-115; second gen¬ 
eration, n$-no; third genera- 
tum, 116-117; fourth genera¬ 
tion, 117; fifth generation, 117- 
t-20; sixth generation, 120- 
U 1 !; seventh generation, 121- 
Ui; beginning of eighth gen- 
eration^ 122. 

t *eog rapine influences in Ameri- 
ean history, defined, 23, 40: 
two main aspects, 23; in dis¬ 
covery and exploration, 24, 29- 
3 1 1 ni colonial period, 24-25, 
33 - 37 ; in French and 
Indian War, 32-33; in revo¬ 
lutionary era, 25-26, 37, 165- 
tfw; in ratification of Consti¬ 
tution, 19*4196; in foreign re¬ 
lations, 26-29; passing of iso- 
lation, ^ j^-29 * in development 
of Middle West, 38-41; as 
cause of sectional antagonism, 
since Civil War, 42-44; 
bibliographical note, 44-46, 


Hamilton, A»xanier, an im¬ 
migrant, 8 ; writes resolution 
calling Federal Convention, 
lot; on opfiosition to ratifica¬ 
tion, 107 i opinion of Consti¬ 
tution, jti, Hi; on best form 
4 *i government, 80; finan¬ 
cial plan of, 55-56; approves 
of child labor in factories, 
134; reason for fighting dyel, 
84, 

f larper, William, on Declaration 
of Independence, 91;‘on slav- 

1 . 2 *?,.- II, „ „«!«» 

pioneer spirit $ 6 * 

Hart, Albert liushnell, as au¬ 
thor, 7 h tm» 125, 219, 

I lender»n, Archibald, as author, 

70, 

1 1 ocketfc, Homer C H as author, 

70^ 199, 

Hoover, Herbert, as presidential 

possibility in 1920, 268. 
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Hulbert, Archer B., as author, 

45, 46. 

Hutchinson, Anne, mother of 
fifteen children, 128; banished 
and murdered, 128-129. 

Hutchinson, Thomas, on Stamp 
Act riot, 75; and tea troubles, 
174; on Samuel Adams, 1 73 " 
174; on proportion of colo¬ 
nists favoring independence, 
161; as loyalist, 76. 

Immigration, # significance jn 
American history, 2; racial 
make-up of Columbus’s crew, 
2; mixed character of English 
colonists, 3; reasons for colo¬ 
nial immigration, 3-4; propor¬ 
tion of foreign-born in colo¬ 
nies, 5; influence and numbers 
of English, Scotch Irish and 
Germans in colonies, 5-6, 36- 
37; non-English groups and 
American Revolution, 6-7, 76, 
167, 169; democratizing influ¬ 
ence during Federalist regime, 
7-8; rapid increase from 1820 
to i860, 8; influence of Ger¬ 
man immigrants from 183040 
i860, 8-9; influence of Irish 
from 1830 to i860, 9 ~io; entry 
of political corruption, 10; 
Know Nothing movement, 10- 
11; avoids South, 11-12; as 
influence for Union 4 and 
against slavery, 12; immi¬ 
grants in Union army, 1243; 
enters new phase after Civil 
War, 13-14; Oriental immigra¬ 
tion, 13-14; characteristics and 
influence of new immigration 
from Europe, 14-18, 26° J re ~ 
strictive legislation, 18-19; 
racial contributions to Ameri¬ 
can culture and ideals, 19-20; 
as reason for world leadership 
of United States, 20-21; 
Americanized by frontier, 44 > 
bibliographical note, 21-22. 
See also Nativism. 


Industrial revolution. See 
Economic revolution in United 
States; Manufacturing. 

Isolation. See Foreign relations 
of United States; Geographic 
influences in American his¬ 
tory. 


Jackson, Andrew, as repre¬ 
sentative of West, 63, 202; 
causes of election to presi¬ 
dency, 65, 88, 209; as product 
of new democratic spirit, 200- 
201, 218; as party leader, 274; 
achievements and ideals of his 
administration, 65-66, 217-218; 
one of greatest presidents, 124. 
See also Jacksonian Democ- 

Jacksonian Democracy, defined, 

200- 201; western influences in, 

201- 203; relation of labor 
movement to, 203-210; intel¬ 
lectual and religious influences 
in, 210-215; political phases of, 

117, 216-218; bibliographical 
note, 218-219. 

Jefferson, Thomas, on debts of 
planters, 166-167; # on democ¬ 
racy, 100; on division of man¬ 
kind into schools of opinion, 
104; on merits of optimism, 
106; on short-time legislation, 
113; on political situation in 
1790, 81-82; political bargain 
with Hamilton, 56; organizes 
Republican party, 83, 274; 

writes Kentucky Resolutions, 
223; constitutional views of, 
235-236; principles of his ad¬ 
ministration, 84-86; on pur¬ 
chase of Louisiana, 236. 
Johnston, Alexander, on state 
sovereignty, 222; as author, 

243, 244. 

Kent, James, on manhood suf¬ 
frage, 87. 
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Labor Movement in United 
States, before Civil War, . 86 , 
133-134, 206-210; after Civil 
War, 257-259; opposed to plu¬ 
tocracy, 96; as menace to privi¬ 
lege, 97-98; as affectedly im¬ 
migration, 14-15, t 8 ; in poli¬ 
tics, 283, 285-286; entry of 
women into factories, 133, 148- 

Literature., American, during 
Jacksonian period, 210-211; at 
the present. time, 262; cause 
for popularity of short story, 
261. 

Lecky, William E. H., as author, 

183. « . 

Libby, Orin G., as author, 40, 
199. 

Lincoln, Abraham, favors 
woman suffrage, 140; attacks 
Supreme Court, 271; effect of 
election on South, 93, 271; 
praises war work of women, 
144; one of greatest presidents, 
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Lowell, James Russell, on 
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Lybyer, A. H., on discovery of 
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Martineau, Harriet, on social 
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as author, 100. 
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Merriam, Charles Edward, as 
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nomic revolution on develop¬ 
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Morris, Gouverneur, on the 
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Moses, Bernard, as author, 101. 
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as expressed by Federalists, 7; 
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rights theory. 
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Paxson, Frederic L., as author, 
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Payne, Edward John, as author, 


Penn, William, as promoter of 
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tation against, 96—98; Taft on, 
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ing, 268-270; function of plat¬ 
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242. 

Randolph, John, opposes exten- 
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principles, 269-270. 
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economic revolution in, 246- 
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tutional views of, 240-242; his¬ 
tory of, 270-274 277-281; 
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Rhodes, James Ford, on per¬ 
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Blaine’s # nomination, 276; as 
progressive leader, 279-280; as 
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Schlesinger, Arthur Meier, as 
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Secession, doctrine of, relation 
to state rights theory, 220; 
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237; and Hartford Conven¬ 
tion, 225; as shield against 
federal interference, 230; as 
successor to nullification, 232; 
as expressed by South Caro¬ 
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239. See also Nullification, 
doctrine of; State rights 
theory. 
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Semple, Ellen Churchill, as au¬ 
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Shaler, Nathaniel S., as author, 
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issue, 278-279, 286. See also 
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economic basis of, 61-62; in 
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Squire, Belle, as author, 158. 
Stanton, Elizabeth Cady, as au¬ 
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Virginia, 223-224, 226, 228, 
229; by Kentucky, 223-224, 
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224, 226, 227, 230-231; by 
Connecticut, 224, 225, 227, 231; 
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229; by Ohio, 226, 229, 231, 
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228-229, 232, 233, 234; by 
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237-238; by Federalists, 236- 
237; by Democrats, 238- 
242; by Republicans, 240-242; 
bibliographical note, 243- 
244. See also Nullification, 
doctrine of; Secession, doc¬ 
trine of. 

Strong, Josiah, on modern aris¬ 
tocracy, 94. 
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Sumner, Helen, on Working 
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Thorpe, Francis Newton, as au¬ 
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Tocqueville, Alexis de, on 
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Van Tyne, Claude H., on selec¬ 
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109; as author, 182, 183. 
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rights, 221; role of women in, 
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Warne, Frank J., as author, 21. 
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tion of industry, 98; on New 
York as Italian city, 15; one 
of greatest presidents, 124; as 
author, 70, 287. 

Women, ignored by history text¬ 
books, 126; part in coloniza¬ 
tion, 127; status in colonies, 
128-130; in revolutionary agi¬ 
tation, 130-131; in War for 

Independence, 131-132; as 
western pioneers, 132-133; en¬ 
try into factories, I33> 148- 
149; education of, 130, I35> 
140, 141, 149-iso; first woman 
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of 1848, 138-139; in anti¬ 
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of, 129-130, 140, 152-153; in 
anti-liquor movement, 141, 
151-152; in Civil War, 142- 
145 ; struggle for universal 
suffrage, 97, 130, 138-139, 146- 
148, 153-155; club movement, 
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War, 156-157; outlook for, 

157- 158 ; bibliographical note, 
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